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PREFACE. 


—_—— 


THE manuscript of the following brief account of the 
races of Afghanistan was written at Kabul, for the 
most part, after the duties of the day were over, and at 
odd intervals of leisure from official business, with the 
view to its transmission to England for publication ; 
but falling ill as it drew to a close, and being obliged 
on that account to leave Kabul for India on sick 
leave, my purpose could not be carried out. 

And now, on arrival in India, finding myself unable 
to revise the text, or enlarge it, as I should wish to do, 
by the introduction of much useful and interesting 
‘matter which. is available, I have thought it advisable 
to bring the work to the notice of the public without 
further delay, rather than indefinitely postpone its 
appearance to an uncertain future. And likewise, 
fully sensible as I am of the incompleteness of the 
work and its shortcomings, still, as events are progress- 
ing with rapid strides in the country with whose 
peoples it deals, and it is of importance that the 
subject should be early brought to the notice of the 
thinking public, I have deemed it preferable to let 
the book go forth in its incompleteness, in the hope 
that it may direct attention and further enquiry and 
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research into the national peculiarities of the several 
races treated of ; since I believe that, for the peace and 
security of our Indian Empire, they must, ere very 
long, be enrolled among the list of its various subjects ; 
and this, by the force of impelling and unavoidable 
circumstances. For, to know the history, interests, 
and aspirations of a people, is half the battle gained 
in converting them to loyal, contented, and peaceable 
subjects, to willing participators and active protectors 
of the welfare of the Empire towards which, from 
position and self-interest, they naturally gravitate. 
| H. W. B. 
LAHORE ; 
29¢h January, 1880. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Now that our armies are in possession of Kandahar and 
Kabul—the earlier :and later capitals, respectively, of the 
lapsed Durrani Empire, and, as regards the latter, the seat 
of government of the succeeding Durrani Rulers, that is to 
say, the capitals of the Saddozai Shahs and Barakzai Amirs— 
the question arises, what are we to do with the country 
heretofore governed from these seats of authority, and latterly 
in the possession of the Ruler seated at Kabul. 

The question is one which must before very long be 
answered by the logic of accomplished facts, consequent on 
the stern demands of necessity more than of mere policy. 
For having, as we have now done, completely destroyed the 
authority and government of the tyrannous and treacherous 
Durrani Rulers, whose power it has been our policy to main- 
tain and strengthen during the past quarter of a century, it 
is now incredible that we shall deliberately abandon the 
‘vantage ground gained, ignore the great danger we have now 
thereby staved off, and leave the country a prey to. internal 
anarchy, and a prize to the first external adventurer. It is 
equally incomprehensible that we should again commit the 
folly of restoring the destroyed government of the Amirs— 
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of rulers who have successively proved themselves faithless 
to their engagements, treacherous in their dealings, and 
hostile in their conduct towards the British Government. 
The other alternative is to administer the country ourselves, 
either directly, or through the medium of native agency under 
our own supervision. And in the belief that this is the res- 
ponsibility which we must sooner or later take upon our- 
selves, I venture to offer to the notice of the public the 
following brief account of the principal nations inhabiting 
Afghanistan, by way of a small contribution towards pro- 
perly understanding their several tribes and their diverse 
national interests and political tendencies. 

The political measures initiated at Simla before our aveng- 
ing army crossed the border on its righteous errand, and which 
brought the Durrani Amir into the British camp and placed 
his capital in the hands of the British General—and this with- 
out opposition, for the demonstration made at Charasya on 
the 6th October by a hastily collected rabble is not to be seri- 
ously considered in the light of an effort to defend the city— 
put usin possession, without serious resistance, of not only the 
person of the Amir, but of his vast stores of military munitions 
—guns by the hundred, rifles by the thousand, cartridges by 
the million, and powder by the ton. In fact, by our unopposed 
march to Kabul we knocked down what we had built up—the 
power of the Amir over a consolidated kingdom; and we 
destroyed what we had helped to create—vast stores of war 
material. 

And all this not a moment too soon. For we now know 
for a certainty, what was only suspected before, that the one 
was nurtured in the deepest treachery to his publicly pledged 
alliance and friendship, and that the other was diligently 
increased from day to day for the opportunity to be expended 
against us. But itis not my object in these pages to dis- 
cuss this subject, nor yet the conduct of our operations in 
Afghanistan. These topics can be more conveniently and 
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advantageously dealt with hereafter, when the history of 
- the present and preceding campaigns in this country comes 
to be written as the final issue of a quarter of a century of 
political relations with the Durrani rulers of Afghanistan. 

It is more to our present purpose to consider who the 
people are with whom, under the comprehensive term Afghan, 
we are now brought into direct contact, and whom it will ere 
very long be our inevitable duty to govern as subjects of our 
Indian Empire. Of the necessity of this issue of our past 
and present dealings with this country there is no longer any 
advantage in blinking the conviction. And the sooner we 
declare our will, the more promptly will the people accept 
the situation, and accommodate themselves to the new regime 
of British rule, justice, and protection. 

In the composition of the Afghan nation there are many 
conditions favourable and advantageous to the peaceable and 
secure establishment of our rule, if we only set about the 
work with earnest and intelligent purpose. And the due 
appreciation of these conditions will be the crucial test of 
our success or failure. 

As an aid towards arriving at a correct judgment on this 
all-important question, an enquiry into the origin and ethnic 
affinities of the various peoples composing the complex 
Afghan nationality—apart from the inherent interest of the 
subject itself—may perhaps at the present juncture prove 
useful. The enquiry will at the same time make clear to the 
reader the prime causes of the anarchy and instability which 
have characterized the history of the country ever since it 
emerged from a position of subordination to its neighbouring 
empires on the side of Persia and India respectively, to one of 
absolute independence under native sovereigns—causes which 
owe their origin to the diversity of race and the antagonism 
of tribal interests among a heterogeneous and barbarous 
people, who have been only brought together as a nationality 
by the accident of position and the bond of a common religion. 
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Before entering upon this enquiry, it is necessary to pre- 
mise—less as a hint to the captious critic thanas an apology 
to the earnest student—that the work has been written for © 
the .most part from memory at odd intervals of leisure 
from official duties during the course of the present campaign 
in Kabul, and, with the exception: of some note-book -memo- 
randa which I happened to have at hand, without the means 
' of reference to authorities for dates and details. The account 
is, therefore, necessarily of a brief and summary nature; but 
such as it is, however, I trust that it will be found to embody 
sufficient information—much of which is entirely new, and, 
so far as I am aware, now for the first time published, being 
the result of personal enquiries and research during several 
years’ service on the Afghan Frontier—to enable the general 
reader to understand the mutual relations towards each other 
and towards ourselves: of the several distinct peoples com- 
prised in what is known to us as the Afghan nationality. 

For the purposes of this enquiry it will suffice to consider 
as Afghanistan all that region which is bounded on the north 
by the Oxus, and on the south by Balochistan ; on. the east 
by the middle course of the Indus, and on the west by the 
desert of Persia. The inhabitants of the area thus defined 
are not a united nation of the same. stock and lineage; nor 
do. they possess the same political interests and tribal affi- 
nities. On the contrary, they consist of different races, and 
diverse nationalities, with rival interests and antagonistic 
ambitions as towards each other. 

The only common bond of union. among them i is that of 
religion, and to this their devotion is of a fanatic kind, owing 
to the blindness of their ignorance and the general : barbarism 
of their social condition. It is a devotion, too, which has 
been fostered and stimulated in no small degree—though not 
always with uniform earnestness of résponse—through. the 
priesthood by the persistent and determined efforts of the 
dqminant race,—of the Durrani,—who has owed the continuance 
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of his authority and power to our consistent support in return 
for a pledged friendship which has at. last been discovered to 
the world as false and treacherous from beginning to end. 

The cohesion, however, which the several distinct races 
derive from the influence of a common religion is not very 
strong nor very durable, owing to the classification, somewhat 
unequal though it be, of the people under the two great and 
hostile sects into which the church of Muhammad, known ~ 
by the term Islam (whence Muslim, plural Muslimin, vulgo 
Musalmdn, the name for its professors), is divided. In other 
words, owing to their division into the orthodox Sunni and 
the heterodox Shia. So great and so irreconcilable are 
the jealousies and animosities of these two rival sects, that 
they destroy, to a considerable extent, the strength otherwise 
derivable from the profession of a common religion. And 
thus it is we find that the religious element alone fails com- 
pletely to dominate the divergencies of race instincts and 
tribal interests. 

To the operation of these causes combined is to be attri- 
buted the fact that the Afghan nationality remains a dis- 
united agglomeration of different races, which are only loosely 
held together, so long as one or other of them, propped by 
external alliance and support, is maintained in a position of 
dominance as the ruling race. For the last hundred and thirty 
years, more or less, this dominant position has been held 
by the Afghan, or, as he is generally styled in reference to 
his being of the ruling race, the Durrani; and it is from him 
‘that the complex nationality, as well as the country itself, 
have received their names—Afghan and Afghanistan. 

The principal nationalities which together compose the 
inhabitants of Afghanistan, are the Afghan, the Path4n, the 
Ghilzai, the Tajik, and the Hazarah. There are besides the 
lesser nationalities of the Char Aymac on the western frontiers 
about Herat, the Uzbak on the southern bank of the Oxus, 
and the Kafir on the southern slopes of Hindu Kush. These, 
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however, exercise little, if any, influence in the affairs of the 
country as a whole, and need not now engage our attention. 
Let us proceed to notice as briefly as possible each of the first 


set in turn. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE AFGHAN. 

THE traditions of this people refer them to Syria as the 
country of their residence at the time they were carried away 
into captivity by Bukhtunasar (Nebuchadnezzar), and planted 
as colonists in different parts of Persia and Media. From 
these positions they, at some subsequent period, emigrated 
eastward into the mountainous country of Ghor, where they 
were called by the neighbouring peoples “ Bani Afghan” and 
“ Bani Israil,” or children of Afghan and children of Israel 
In corroboration of this we have the testimony of the pro- 
- phet Esdras to the effect that the ten tribes of Israel, who 
were carried into captivity, subsequently escaped and found 
refuge in the country of Arsareth, which is supposed to be 
identical with the Hazarah country of the present day, and 
of which Ghor forms a part. It is also stated in the Taba- 
- eati Nasiri—a historical work which contains, among other 
information, a detailed account of the conquest of this coun- 
try by Changhiz Khan—that in the time of the native 
Shansabi dynasty there was a people called Bani Israil living 
in that country, and that some of them were extensively 
engaged in trade with the countries around. 

This people was settled in the Ghor country, to the east of 
Herat, at the time that Muhammad announced his mission 
as the Prophet of God—about 622 A. D. And it was there 
that Khalid-bin-Walid, a chief of the Curesh tribe of Arabs, 
came to them with the tidings of the néw faith, and an 
invitation to join the Prophet’s standard. The errand of 
this Arab apostle would apparently support the view held 
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by some that the Afghan people were originally of an Arab 
tribe, and had linked their fortunes with the Israelites in 
Syria, and shared the lot of the ten tribes which were carried 
away into captivity. Be this as it may, the mission of 
Khalid was not without success, for he returned to the Pro- 
phet, accompanied by a deputation of six or seven represent- 
ative men of the Afghan people and their followers 
amounting in all to seventy-six persons. The chief or leader 
of this party was named Kais or Kish. 

The traditions of the people go on to the effect that this 
Kais and his companions fought so well and successfully in 
the cause of the Prophet, that Muhammad, on dismissing 
them to their homes, presented them with handsome gifts, 
complimented them on their bravery, and giving them his 
blessing foretold a glorious career for their nation, and pro- 
mised that the title of Malik (or king) should distinguish 
their chiefs for ever. (The term “ Malik,” it may be here 
noted, is apparently peculiar to the Afghan nationality. At 
the present day it is the title of the lowest grade of nobility 
among the Afghan, the Pathan, and the Ghilzai,—that is to 
say, the Pukhto-speaking races. Among the Persian-speak- 
ing races, the corresponding term is “ Kaléntar” among the 
T4jik, and “ Mihtar” among the Hazarah, and Acsacal among 
the Turk tribes of Balkh. In each case the term signifies 
“chief” or “elder.”) At the same time the Prophet, as a mark 
of special favour and distinction, was pleased to change the 
Hebrew name of Kais to the Arab one of Abdur Rashid— 
“the servant of the true guide ”—and, exhorting him to strive 
in the conversion of his people, conferred on him the title of 
“ Pahtan,’—a term which the Afghan book-makers explain 
to bea Syrian word signifying the rudder of a ship, as the 
new proselyte was henceforth to be the guide of his people 
in the way they should go. 

For centuries after this period the history of the Afghans 
as a distinct people is involved in much obscurity, and it 
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would seem that it was only some three or four hundred 
years ago that their priests began concocting genealogies and 
histories to give form and cohesion to the very mixed nation- 
ality which had at about that time grown into existence as 
a result of the political convulsions and dynastic revolutions, 
which during preceding centuries had jumbled up together 
within the area of the country now known as Afghanistan 
a variety of different races, some of which were original 
or early occupants, and others new-comers. 

At what period the Afghans of Ghor moved forward and 
settled in the Kandahar country, which is now their home, is 
not known. It appears, however, from the writings of the 
early Muhammadan historians, that in the first century of their 
era—the seventh-eighth of ours—the province of Sistan was 
occupied by an Indian people. At that time the territorial 
extent of Sistan was very much wider than the restricted 
little province of the present day. At that time Sistan, or 
Sajistan as it is written in native books, comprised all the 
country from the head waters of the Tarnak and Arghasan 
rivers and the Toba range of hills on the east, to the Nih 
Bandén range of hills and Dashti Néummed—Desert of 
Despair—on the west; from the valleys of the Helmand and 
Arghandab rivers on the north, to the Khoja Amran range 
and the Balochistan desert on the south. It comprised, in 
fact, the Drangiana and Arachdsia of the Greek writers. The 
former was afterwards called Sijistan after the Saka Scythians, 
who occupied it about the first century of our era, and the 
latter was called Gandhar after the Indian Gandhara, who, it 
seems, overpowered a kindred people in prior possession some 
time after the Greek conquest. 

Who the Indian people occupying this country at the time 
of this Arab invasion were will be mentioned presently, but it 
seems clear they were not the only inhabitants thereof, but 
shared it with the native Persian and other immigrant tribes 
of Scythic origin. For the province itself derived its name 
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of Sakistén, Sagistan, Sajistan, Sistén from the Séka, whe 
were probably the same people as the Ska Hamuvarga men- 
tioned in the tables of Darius (see Rawlinson’s Herodotus) 
—“S4k4 dwellers on the Ham” or Am, which has from 
the earliest times been the name of the lower course of 
the Oxus river; the latter term being the Greek form of 
Wakhsh, which is the name of the Upper Oxus above the 
point where it is joined by the Panjah. 

It is probable that, in the course of the repeated military 
expeditions carried by the Arabs from the side of Persia 
against Sind, a variety of new races were brought into the 
country forming the southern part of the present Afghanis- 
tan, and that extensive changes occurred in the previously 
existing local distribution of the inhabitants. In the begin- 
ning of the tenth century of our era, the country of Zabul- 
istan (the old name of the southern half of Afghanistan, as 
Kabulistan was of its northern half ) was inhabited by a variety 
of races speaking different languages, and even at that time 
the Arab writers were puzzled as to their origin and identifi- 
cation. 

This being so, we may conclude that the Afghans when 
they advanced into Kandahar, which they did in all proba- 
bility as military colonists under the standard of the Arab 
Khilif, at first held their own by force of arms, but gradually 
being in the minority as to numbers, blended with the con- 
quered people, and became absorbed in the general population 
of the country. As conquerors, however, they retained their 
own national title, which in time became that of the con- 
quered people with whom, by intermarriage, they identified 
themselves. This view is supported by the evidence afforded 
by their genealogical tables, which, it appears, were only 
concocted long centuries after the Arab conquest of the 
country, and the conversion of its heterogeneous population to 
the new faith which so rapidly spread over and changed the 
face of Asia. 
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- The fictions of the Afghan genealogists and historians are 
absurd enough, and their facts wonderfully distorted; but for 
the. careful enquirer they have their value as guides to a right 
conclusion. Thus, from the Kais above-mentioned, whose 
own tribe was originally but an insignificant people as to 
numbers and power, the Afghan genealogists derive all the 
Pukhto-speaking peoples of Afghanistan, partly by direct 


descent, and partly by adoption on account of a similarity of 


language and social polity. 

Kais, they say, married a daughter of that Khalid-bin-Walid 
who brought his people the first tidings of the Prophet and his 
. doctrine, and by her he had three sons, whom he named res- 
pectively, Saraban, Batan, and Ghurghusht. These names are 
of themselves very remarkable, and at once afford a clue to 
the composition of the nation from an ethnic point of view, 
as will be seen in the further course of this treatise. 

The Afghans Proper—the Bani Israil, as they call themselves 
in special distinction to all other divisions of the nation—class 
themselves as the descendants of Saraban through his 
two sons, Sharjyin and Khrishyin. From Sharjydin there 
sprung five clans, the principal of which is called Sheordni. 
From Khrishyfin there sprung three clans, namely, Kand, 
Zamand, and Kansi. The Kand was divided into the Khakhi 
and Ghori, and included the Mandanr and Yusufzai clans, 
They are all now settled in the Peshawar valley. 

The ZAMAND were originally settled on the lower course of 
the Arghasén river and in Peshin or Foshang, as it was at 
that time—8-9 H. or 630 A. D.—called. They were subse- 
quently ousted by the Tarin tribe of Afghans, and emigrated 
to Multan in large numbers. But their chief clan, called 
Khishgi or Khushgari, emigrated by way of Ghazni and Ka- 
bul to the Ghorband and adjoining valleys of Hindu Kush, and 
settled there. In the time of the Emperor Babur, most of 
them accompanied his armies into India, and there founded a 
settlement at KasGr near Lahore. Some of them remained in 
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the Peshawar valley, where the village of Khweshgi marks 
their principal settlement. There are still many of the clan 
in Ghorband and Kohistan of Kabul, where they are now 
known by the name of Khishkéri or Kuchké4ri. 

The Kans! early emigrated to Hindustan and the Dekkan, 
and are not now known in Afghanistan, though by some'the 
Shinwé4ri are supposed to belong to this division. 

These several tribes are divided into a number of clans 
and sub-tribes, the names of many of which are distinctly 
of Indian origin. The special Afghan tribe, however, is called 
Abdali, and is more commonly known since the time of Ahmad 
Shah—the first independent sovereign of Afghanistan of this 
race—by the name Durrani. The Durrani comprise the 
following chief divisions or clans, namely, Saddozai, Populzai, 
B4rakzai, Halakozai, Achakzai, Nirzai, Ishéczai, and Khag- 
wéni. Their home and fixed seat is Kandahar province—the 
former country of the Gandhéra, who, at an early period of 
our era, spread into the present Hazarah country along the 
courses of the Helmand and Arghandab rivers. Members 
of each clan, however, are found in small societies scattered 
all over the plain country up to Kabul and Jalalabad, and 
they are there settled mostly as lords of the soil or military 
feoffees, the people of the country, so far as concerns the agri- 
cultural community, being their tenants or serfs. 

The Sappozal clan furnished the first independent Shahs, 
or kings, of the Durrani dynasty, and the Barakzai furnished 
the Amirs, or dictators. The line of the Shahs was over: 
thrown in the third generation, after a protracted period of 
anarchy and contention which broke out immediately after 
the death of the first king and founder of the national inde- 
pendence. The line of the Amirs, entirely owing to the con- 
sistent support of the British Government, has reached a 
fourth successor in the person of the now evilly notorious 
Yacfib Khan. 

We must now return to the ancestor, among whose descend- 
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ants the Afghans class themselves, namely, Saraban. This 
name is evidently a corruption, or perhaps a natural variant 
form of Suryabans—the solar or royal race—now represented 
in India by the Rajput. Similarly the names of his sons 
Khrishytn and Sharjyda, and of his grandson Sheor4ni, are 
clearly changed forms of the common Rajput and Brahman 
proper names Krishan, Surjan, and Shivaram or Sheoram. 
How the Afghan genealogy-mongers came to adopt the 
name Saraban will be understood, if we refer to the anterior 
history of the country in which that people settled as con- 
querors. It was stated in a preceding passage that, during the 
first century of the Muhammadan era—the seventh of our 
own—the country of Sistan, which at that time included the 
present province of Kandahar, was inhabited by an Indian 
people, whom it was the persistent effort of the Arabs to con- 


quer and convert. And we know from the records of history | 


that, apart from the transfer or displacement of populations 
consequent upon prior irruptions of Scythic hordes from the 


north-east, there took place about two centuries earlier, or . 
during the fifth and beginning of the sixth of our era, a very | 


powerful emigration of an Indian people from the western 
bank of the Indus to the valley of the Helmand and its tri- 


butary streams, towards a kindred people already settled: 


| 


there. 
This emigration en masse was owing, it would appear, 


to the irruption into the Indus valley of the Jats, and Katti, - 
and other Scythic tribes, who about that period poured over J 


the Hindu Kush. The Jats and Katti—the Getes and Catti 
of European authors—are now largely represented in this seat 
of their early conquest in the Jat (or GGjar as he is commonly 
styled) agricultural population of the Panjab, and in the Katti 
of Kattiwar or Kattiyawar. 

In Afghanistan the Jat i is known by the name of Gagan, 
which is a Hindi term expressive of his calling as a rearer of 


cattle anda husbandman, and he is found in the greatest 
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numbers:in the Yfisufzai country, especially in the hill dis- 
tricts of Swat, Buner, and Bajawar. 

The Karri are not known in Afghanistan as a distinct peo- 
ple, though, apparently, they have left a trace of their name 
in the district of Kattawdz, to the south-east of Ghazni, 
and in certain sub-divisions of the Ghilzai tribe who bear the 
names Kuttakhel and Kattikhel. 

This body of Indian emigrants, who migrated from the 
Indus to the Helmand, was composed of a people professing 
the Budhist religion, and who, fleeing away from the irresistible 
wave of Scythic invasion, abandoned their native country, 
and took along with them the most sacred and cherished 
relic of their spiritual lawgiver—the water-pot of Budha. 
The relic, which is a huge bowl carved out of a solid block 
of dark green serpentine, when I saw it in 1872—and most 
likely it is still in the same position—was lying in an obscure 
little Muhammadan shrine, only a few hundred paces distant 
from the ruins of Kuhna Shahr—* old city”—ancient Kanda- 
‘Shar. The descendants of the Budhists who carried it there 
have long since become Musalm4ns, and merged their identity 
in the common brotherhood of Islam. The sacred relic of 
the faith of their ancestors, unrecognized and uncared for, is 
now covered with Arabic inscriptions, and lies neglected and 
forgotten in an obscure corner close to the spot where it was 
in times gone by treated with the utmost reverence and most 
pious care. Its history is forgotten, and, like that of the 
infidels connected with it, is an utter blank to the fanatic 
- Musalm4n of the present day. It is enough for the people 
that they enjoy the blessing of being counted among “ The 
Faithful,” and bear the glorious name of Afghan. So power- 
ful is the effect of Isl4m, in effacing class distinctions and 
ancient memorials, to reduce all its professors to a common 
brotherhood in the faith. 

The Indian people who emigrated from the Indus and 
established themselves as a powerful colony on the Helmand 
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were the Gandarii, and their country was the Gandaria of the 
Greek authors. They were the Gandhari, and their country 
the Sindh& Gandhéra of the Hindu writers. This people | 
and their country will be noticed more fully hereafter, but it 
may be stated here that the early emigrants not only gave 
the name of Gandhar, or Kandhdar, or Kandahar to the prime 
seat of their new settlement and rule, but actually, some ten 
centuries later, sent a powerful colony back to their primitive 
home. Return emigrants entirely ignorant of their mother 
country, and, regenerated by Isldm, treating their kindred and 
foreigners alike, without distinction, as cursed infidels and 
“ Hindus.” 

The emigration of the Yusufzai and Mahmand, with the 
Khakhi and Ghory&khel Afghans from the Kandahar pro- 
vince to the Peshawar valley, will be described further on. 
Here it will suffice to indicate the reason why the Afghan 
genealogist took the term Saraban for the name of the ances- 
tor of the first of the three nations orginally sprung from, or 
referred to, their great progenitor Kais. Suryabans was the 
distinctive race title of the Rajput people among whom the 
Afghans had become absorbed, and, independently of clan 
divisions and sub-divisions, it was also a title held in high 
respect among the people of the country at that time. Fur- 
ther, as it included a large and important population, it was a 
convenient term to adopt as an ancestral title. 

Its adoption, however, in no way tended to keep alive the 
origin or influence of the term, nor that of the people to 
whom the title specially applied. This, perhaps, was partly 
owing to the disguised form of the word, but mostly to the 
levelling influence of the new religion. It appears from a 
comparison of the national character and customs of the 
Rajputs of India and those of Afghanistan, as represented 
by the Afghan, that there is a very remarkable similarity 
between the two peoples. As for instance in the laws 
of hospitality, protection to the refugee, exaction of vengeance, 
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jealousy of female honour, the brother becoming by right 
husband of his deceased brother’s widow, and others which 
are also ordained by the Mosaic code. As to national char- 
acter, the warlike spirit and insufferance of control, addiction 
to vices and debauchery, instability of purpose, pride of race, 
jealousy of national honour and personal dignity, and spirit 
of domineering are pretty much alike in the two peoples 
now parted more by Brahmanism and Muhammadanism than 
by mere territorial distance. Apart from these again, there 
is the very striking physiognomic resemblance, which is 
even more pronouncedly of the Jewish type in the R&jput 
of India than it is in his distant kinsman the Afghan. 

By Muhammadans of Asia Minor and the Western countries 
the Afghan is usually called Suleméni, apparently from the 
supposition that he dwells on the Sulem&én range of mount- 
ains. If so, the name is misapplied, for there are no Afchans 
settled on that range. It would appear more probable that 
the name is connected with the ancient Solymi of Syria, 
who are mentioned by Herodotus, and who were in olden 
times much mixed up with the Israelites in that country. 
It is not improbable that some of these Solymi were also 
carried into captivity along with the Israelites, and that 
they may have become incorporated with that people, and 
accompanied them in their subsequent wanderings, In this 
case we might suppose that some of them were among the 
Afghans of Ghor, and the supposition would explain the 
mission of Khalid-bin-Walid to these Afghans, for the Solymi 
were an Arab people of the same race as Khalid. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that the Solymi of the ancients and the Afghan 
of the moderns, were originally one and the same people, and 
that the Bani Israil were merely refugees among them, for, 
at the time of their first settlement in Ghor, they were always 
spoken of separately as “Bani Afghaéna” and “ Bani Israil.” 

By the people of India, and of the East generally, the 
Afghan is more commonly known by the name Pathan, in 
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common with all other Pukhto-speaking peoples. Sometimes - 


he is also called Rohilla, but this name is properly applicable 
only to the true Pathdn, the native of Roh (the Highlands), 
the true Highlander, as will be explained further on under 
the head of Pathén. Amongst themselves, and in their own 
country, the Afghans rarely, if ever, call themselves by these 
names. They are simply Afghan or Aogh4n, as it is commonly 
pronounced, of such or such a clan; or they are Durrani, 
a term which only came into use with the rise of the nation 
to an independent sovereignty under Ahmad Shah in 1747. 
It is the name, too, by which this people is known in India as 
representing a distinct government. The Afghans admit 
that they are Pukhténa—the Hindustani form of which is 
Pathan—but they are careful in insisting on the distinction 
between Afghan and Pathdn (or Pukhtdna, the word in use 


among themselves). In fact, as they say, every Afghan isa’ 


Pukhtun (singular of Pukhtana), but every Pukhtén, or Pathan | 
is not an Afghan. The distinction thus made is a very 
proper one, for the two peoples are of different race and 
origin. The Afghan is a Pathan merely because he inhabits 
a Pathan country, and has to a great extent mixed with its 
people, and adopted their language. -The people of the 
country, on their part, have adopted the religion, and with it 
many of the manners and customs of the Afghans, though 
most tribes still retain certain ancient customs peculiar to 
themselves, which have survived their conversion to Isl4m, 
and serve as guides to the elucidation of their previous history. 
To enter upon an investigation of this subject is altogether 
beyond the scope of this treatise. It is one, however, of 
absorbing interest, and would well repay the labour of research. 

From what has been stated, we see that the Afghans are 
a distinct and peculiar people among several other peoples, 
who together compose the mixed population of the country 
which is now named after them. They call themselves “ Bani 
{srail,” and trace their descent from King Saul (Malik Tahit) 
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in regular succession down to Kais or Kish, the great 
ancestor of their nation in Afghanistan. 

Of their numbers at the present day it is difficult to form 
an estimate, though I think it probable that they do not 
exceed a million souls, if even they be so many. They have 
for many centuries enjoyed a high reputation for their martial 
qualities, and have been largely employed in the armies of 
every conqueror invading India from the north-west or west. 
Numerous colonies and baronies of their people are to be 
found scattered about in different parts of the Indian penin- 
sula, and they at one time—the thirteenth century—establish- 
ed a dynasty of kings at Dehli. They have risen into real 
importance, however, only within the last century and a 
half or so. And this by the accident of their sudden and 
unexpected bound to independence and the dominant rule 
of their country. MAs a people they have always been evilly 
notorious for their faithlessness, lawlessness, treachery, and 
brutality, so much so that the saying! Afghan be-imén— the 
Afghan is faithless”}-has passed into a proverb among 
neighbouring peoples, and, oddly enough, is acknowledged by 
themselves to be a true count, not,only in their dealings 
with the stranger, but among themselves too. So far as their 
history as an independent and ruling people goes they have 
certainly not belied the character assigned to them. A 
darker record of misgovernment, of vice, of treachery, of 
savage cruelty, and of oppression, than marks the career of 
the independent Afghans, is hardly to be found in the annals 
of any other independent state of modern times, or of the 
same period. 

Let us glance at their history from the time they first 
became known to the world as an independent people under 
a king of theirown race. It is not a long period to go over— 
only one hundred and thirty-two years—and the review 
brief and hurried as it must’ necessarily be, will show what 
they have done and what they have not done for their 
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country and their compatriots. For most: of the facts and 
dates brought together in the following summary account 
I am indebted to MacGregor’s Gazetteer of Afghanistan—a 
perfect mine of information regarding that country, its tribes, 
its history, its geography, &c., &c. 


CHAPTER III. 
HISTORY OF THE AFGHANS. 


AT the beginning of the last century Afghanistan, at that 
time known as Khurasan (a Persian word signifying the East 
or the Levant of the Persians) was divided pretty equally 
between the Mughal and the Persian Empires,—that is to say, 
Kabul and Ghazni pertained to the former, and Herat and 
Kandahar to the latter. Both empires had for long striven 
for the possession of the other half, and Kandahar had repeat- 
edly passed from the grasp of one to that of the other. Both 
Herat and Kandahar hated the Persian rule, as much on 
account of the existing differences of race, language, and reli- 
gion, the one being Sunni and the other Shié, as on account 
of proximity and the dread of strict rule; whilst towards the 
Mughal Empire they looked with feelings of attachment, 
partly on account of race affinities, partly on account of trade 
interests, and partly on account of religious unity, and to some 
extent also on account of distance and the hope of a mild and 
protective government. 

The glory of each empire, however, had long been on the 
wane ; the stability of each was undermined; and each went 
at its own pace—rapid in the one case, and slower in the other 
—to final destruction. Atthe time we commence from, the 
Ghilzais of Kandahar began to show some impatience of Per- 
sian rule, and successive armies were sent to bring them to 
obedience. The severity of the Persian general and his troops: 
however, only exasperated the people to more combined resist- 
- ance, and, in 1707, the Ghilzais rose in open revolt under their 
chief Mir Wais, who killed the Persian governor and drove 
his troops from Kandahar, and himself assumed the govern- 
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ment as an independent ruler. This act was the match that. 
fired the long prepared train. 

_ - Within a short decade, the Afghans of Herat (there com- 
- monly called Abdéli) followed the example of Kandahar, and 
rose in revolt under their chief Asadulla Khan, Saddozai, who 
ousted the Persian governor, and himself became independent 
ruler of the province. 

And so matters stood in Western Afghanistan till the close 
of the first quarter of the century. 

About this time there appeared on the scene, as General of 
the Persian army, Nadir, the celebrated Turkman freebooter, 
who very soon acquired a world-wide notoriety as the ruth- 
less conqueror of both the Persian and Mughal Empires. He 
ejected the Ghilzais and Afghans, who had in the interim 
overrun Persia, recovered Herat, drove back the Russians, and 
then, deposing his sovereign, assumed the crown himself in 
1732. Five years later, Nadir Shah took Kandahar after a 
protracted siege, razed the grand old city to the ground, 
ploughed up its interior, and built a mean substitute, which. 
he called Nadirabad, on a low swampy site on the plain a 
mile or so to the eastward. Whilst engaged in the siege of 
Kandahar, he enlisted a strong force of Ghilzais and Afghans, 
ravaged the country around, reduced the people to subjec- 
tion, and finally, on the fall of the city, he advanced to the 
conquest of Kabul and Northern India. Ten years later 
again, 1747, the conqueror of the Panjab and the author of 
the massacre of Delhi was assassinated just as he reached the 
Persian border laden with untold spoil, renowned as the con- 
queror of the age, and execrated as the rival of those ruthless 
scourges—Changhiz and Tymur. 

_ And now we come to the role of the Afghan. On his march 
to India, Nadir had raised under his standard a strong con- 
tingent of Afghans. His plan was this. He ordered a census 
by households to be taken of every tribe in the country, and 
then ordered a certain percentage from each to join his standard 
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at appointed places, fully equipped for the field. The enumera- 
tion then made is the only existing authority for the popula- 
tion of this country, and is still quoted by the people as the 
index of the strength of their several tribes. 

Among the Afghan troops so raised was an Abdali noble, 
chief of the Saddozai tribe. His name was Ahmad Khan, 
and he joined the conqueror’s standard with a contingent of 
10,000 horse. On the return march from India, Ahmad Khan 
himself with a weak detachment of his men was in attendance 
in the royal camp, the bulk of his contingent being in rear in 
charge of the treasure convoy. As soon as he heard of the 
death of Nadir, and knowing the hatred in which the Persians 

held all Afghans, he at once fled the camp with his men and 
hastened to Kandahar. On arrival there he came upon the 
treasure convoy which was in charge of the rest of his contin™ 
gent, and at once seized it. 

With the wealth thus fortuitously acquired he bought over 
all the principal chiefs of both Afghanistan and Balochistan, 
and by their unanimous consent was crowned king at Kanda. 
har, on an emiuence overlooking the plain on which the pre- 
sent eity stands. He immediately dismantled Nadirabad, and 

_ founded the modern city, which he named Ahmad Shahr, or 
Ahmad Shahi, and made his capital and royal residence, It 
is more generally known by the name of the original capital 
Kandahar, and is said to occupy the very spot on which the 
adventurous Afghan seized the treasure convoy—the accidental 
means of his elevation to royalty. It is a better town than 
the wretched production of Nadir, and stands on the high road 
across an open plain, about two miles to the north of it. At 
best it is but a poor collection of mud-built houses crowded 
together within fortified walls, and contains but a single 
building of any architectural merit—namely, the mausoleum 
of its founder himself. ; ; 

AumaD KHAN was crowned king in 1747 as Ahmad Shah, 

Durri Durrén, or “Pearl of Pearls,’ and the title is said to 
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have been adopted from the distinctive custom of the Abdali 
tribe of wearing a small pearl studded ring in the right ear. 
In the following year he took Kabul from the Persian Gov- 
ernor, who had been left in it by Nadir, and thus established 
his authority in the home country. The rest of his prosperous 
reign of twenty-six: years was occupied in an unceasing 
course of conquest and plunder. He repeatedly replenished 
his leaky coffers by successive invasions of India, raised the 
name of his nation to a high pitch of renown, opened a 
career for the ambition and greed of his hungry and luxurious 
nobles by foreign conquests, and, at his death, left an empire 
extending from the Sutlej and the Indus on the éast to the 
Persian desert on the west; from the Oxus on the north to 
the Arabian sea on the south. He had gained as wife for 
Tymur, his son and heir-apparent, the daughter of the Dehli 
Emperor, and with her as dowry Lahore and all Panjab. 
Ahmad Shah’s career was one of conquest and plunder 
throughout. Born and bred a soldier, he lived and died a 
soldier. He provided his restless and lawless people with 
congenial employment, and opened to his fickle and ambitious 
nobles rich fields for the gratification of their desires. But 
he did nothing for the substantial benefit of his country. 
His code of laws and regulations for the government of the 
home country was an ideal more than a real one. His people 
and country remained much the same as they were before, 
with the difference only that the wealth and pageantry of a 
newly-created court attracted many from a pastoral and wan- 
dering life to one of court etiquette and more settled habits. 
But as a whole, the people and country in their respective 
conditions were hardly affected by the new state of things. 
The one continued to be the lawless, restless, and ambitious 
people, greedy for wealth without the labour of honestly 
earning it, which they had always been noted to be—this last 
quality being a trait in the character of the nation which 
received a very powerful impetus by the enormous riches they 
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acquired under the successful and repeated expeditions of 
their king. And the other remained undeveloped, without 
roads, and without security for the traveller. 

AHMAD SHAH died in 1773, and was succeeded by the heir of 
his choice, hissecond son Tymur. The first act of the new 
king was to put down the opposition of his elder brother, 
Sulemfn, by putting out his eyes. He then gave himself up 
to pleasure and the pageantry of court life, and left the govern- 
‘ ment of the country to his ministers and provincial adminis- 
trators. He changed the capital from Kandahar to Kabul, 
and generally spent the winter at Peshawar, which became a 
sort of second capital. The reign of Tymur was a complete 
contrast to that of his father. The repeated military expedi- 
tions and hauls of treasure, the restless activity and constant 
annexations of territory, which characterized the former, now 
gave way to luxury and pageantry at home, to minstrels and 
bayaderes, to pigeon-fancy and cock-fighting. Province after 
province of the conquered states cut adrift and fell away from 
the newly-raised empire. Finally the treasury, failing to be 
replenished as heretofore from abroad, ran dry; discontent 
became rife, and the first signs of the coming storm began to 
show themselves. Tymur personally was despised as an effe- 
minate voluptuary, but he was tolerated as the son of his 
father; and this fact, more than any other, shows the high 
estimation in which Ahmad Shah was held by his people, for 
he is now hardly known except by name, the commotions 
and usurpations of succeeding years having fixed the minds 
of the people to more recent heroes, though of meaner calibre. 

Indeed the events of the short decade of Nadir Shah’s rule 
over this country are better known than those of the full 
quarter-century of. the Durrani sovereigns’ reign. The one 
was a conqueror who destroyed and subjugated, who planted 
Persian governors of a comparatively civilized stamp, and who 
ruled as an autocrat. The other was the leader of a banditti, 
who ravaged and plundered, and was subservient to the will 
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of his supporters and followers. The deeds of the one are 
remembered—of the other forgotten. 

TyMmuR died in 1793, after a reign of twenty years, and left 
@ score or so of sons, and a larger number of daughters. Of his 
sons, Zaman was governor of Kabul, Abbas of Peshawar, 
Kuhndil of Kashmir, Huméyén of Kandahar, and Mahmiid of 
Herat. And this was all that remained of the Durrani Empire 
of Ahmad Shah at the death of his successor. It was merely 
the native or Pukhtén country, with Kashmir added. 

ZaMAN SHAH succeeded to the throne through the support 
of Payanda Khan, the prime minister of his father. This able 
and astute minister was the son of the celebrated Haji Jamal, 
Barakzai, who had been the most active partizan and sup- 
porter of Ahmad Shah when he was first made king; and his 
object in now taking Zaman in hand was to use him as a puppet 
whilst he matured his own ambitious designs. Zaman, how- 
ever, had no sooner ascended the throne than his right was 
contested by Humayin at Kandahar, and by Mahmid at 
Herat. He immediately marched against Kandahar and re- 
duced the former, and then proceeded to Herat, where he was 
forced to a compromise owing to rebellion at Kabul. In the 
midst of these troubles, Agha Muhammad Khan, the founder 
of the present Cajiér dynasty, came to the throne of Persia, 
and, having seized Khurds4én, demanded the cession of Balkh, 
which still nominally pertained to the Kabul Government. 
ZamAn, unable to resist, ceded the province in the hope of mak- 
ing a friend of the Persian for the furtherance of his own 
- ulterior gesigns on India; for it seems to have become clear 
to him that the Durrani Empire, founded on the plunder 
of India, could not be kept a-going without periodical supplies 
from that inexhaustible source. With the alienation of 
Balkh came the revolt of the Panjab, which was an appanage 
of the Empire as dower of Tymur’s wife, ana Zaman was 
content to appoint Ranjit Sing as his ruler at Lahore. 

At this juncture Payanda Khan, the prime minister, 
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finding the moment opportune for dethroning the puppet 
whom he found less flexible than he had reckoned, entered 
into a league with Shujé-ul-Mulk (the brother of Zamén) to 
set him on the throne. The plot, however, was discovered 
to Zam4&n, who forthwith executed Payanda Khan and his 
fellow conspirators. On this Fath Khan, the son of Payanda, 
went over to the side of Mahm4d, and, with aid derived from 
Persia, seized upon Kandahar and installed Mahmdd there. 
Zaman, forsaken by his supporters, sent an army for the 
recovery of Kandahar, but it deserted to Mahmdd, who, thus 
strengthened, marched against Kabul, defeated and captured 
Zaman, and put out his eyes. The blind monarch ultimately 
proceeded to Ludhiana, and there became a pensioner of the 
British Government. 

Having established himself at Kabul, Mahméd next seized 
Peshawar from Shujé-ul-Mulk, who fled at his approach 
dreading the vengeance of Fath Khan. This occurred at the 
commencement of the present century, and was followed 
immediately by a rising of the Ghilzais to contest the govern- 
ment with Mahmfid. They were defeated by Fath Khan, 
but revolted again in the following year, and suffering a 
second defeat subsided into quiet. Meanwhile Mahmfd had 
returned to Kabul, and he had no sooner turned his back on 
Peshawar, than Shuja, collecting his supporters and a con- 
siderable force, marched against him, and in 1803—the year 
the East India Company took Dehli—captured Kabul and im- 
‘prisoned Mahmad. Whilst this was enacting at Kabul, the 
Céjér King of Persia made an attempt to seize on Herat, but 
his governor of Khur&sin, who led the expedition, was 
defeated. Following this, the Government of India, appre- 
hensive of the meditated invasion of India by Napoleon in 
co-operation with Alexander of Russia, decided on opening 
relations with Shah Shujé-ul-Mulk, and despatched Elphin- 
stone’s Mission to Peshawar, where the British envoy met 
the Durrani Sovereign and concluded a treaty. This 
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occurred in 1809, and marks the first dealings of the British 
with the Afghans. 

It is curious to note the difference i in the opinion then 
formed of this people, and that which is now held of them 
after an acquaintance of just seventy years. The fine, hospi- 
table, courteous, and chivalrous Afghan of that day, is to-day 
the proud, fickle, blustering, and treacherous intriguer in 
whom there is no faith, and to rely on whose word is to court 
disaster. Truly the latter—proved by dear-bought experience 
on more than one occasion—is not short of the mark. 

Following this memorable transaction at Peshawar, Fath 
Khan, deserting his allegiance to Shujé and pursuing the 
ambition of his father, plotted the restoration of Mahmtd. 
He effected his escape from prison and junction with himself 
at Kandahar, and then, as Wazir, marched with his protegé 
against Kabul. Shuji was defeated and forced to fly the 
country, and, after many hardships and perilous adventures, 
finally joined his brother Zamén at Ludhiana, where he also 
became a pensioner of the Indian Government—of the East 
India Company. 

With the re-establishment of Mahmfd at Kabul with Fath 
Khan as his prime minister, the affairs of the government 
underwent a remarkable change. The minister was king, and 
the king was a pampered debauchee. Fath Khan now had 
the game he had been playing for in his own hands. He 
knew the character of his people well, and took care to make 
himself popular with them by open-handed liberality and the 
forms of hospitality common to the country. Meanwhile he 
was not neglectful of his own interests, and the necessity of 
strengthening his position ; and these ends he secured by dis- 
tributing the most important of the local and provincial 
governments amongst his own sons and adherents, The 
popularity and power now acquired by Fath Khan did not 
escape the notice of Mahmédd, and he became jealous of his 
Wazir. The time, however, was not opportune for an open 
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rupture with so powerful a servant, and the mistrustful king 
‘bided his time. The Persians had for some time been med- 
dling and intriguing in the affairs of Herat, and, in 1816, had 
got possession of the place. Fath Khan was sent to clear 
them out, which, with his usual good fortune, he did very 
promptly and effectually. His success, however, only increas 
ed the enmity of Mahmfid, and roused the jealousy of his 
son Kamran. 

In 1818, on some trivial pretence, he was made a prisoner 
by Mahmtd and handed over to Kamran, who, to prevent 
further chance of the more than suspected schemes of the 
Wazir growing to maturity, deprived him of sight by thrust- 
ing a red-hot pin into his eyes—an act of barbarity, which, 
it is said, the savage young prince committed with his own 
hands. On this, all the Barakzai chiefs—brothers and sons of 
Fath Khan—rose in revolt, and Mahmud was driven from 
Kabul by Dost Muhammad Khan. The fugitive made a 
stand at Ghazni, but unable to resist the impetuosity of his 
pursuer, continued his flight to Herat; but, before doing so, 
Mahmid and Kamran vented their hatred of the helpless 
prisoner in their hands by putting him to death with the 
most horrible tortures. The murder of Fath Khan raised 
a storm of vengeance, which sealed the doom of the Saddozai. 
Fath Khan sacrificed his life in the game he played for, but it 
was not lost, his family took it up, and with the sympathy of 
the whole nation won it. The Barakzai came into power 
under Dost Muhammad, who, in 1826, established himself at 
Kabul, whilst his brother Sherdil held Kandahar. 

And thus ended the Durrani Empire. It rose up by acci- 
dent, and went down by misrule, after enduring just three 
score and ten years. The vigorous reign of its founder, 
Ahmad Shah, was a period of ambition, conquest, and 
plunder. The feeble reign of his successor was one of plea- 
sure, paralysis, and decline. And the unstable reigns of the 
succeeding competitors, Zaman, Shuja, and Mahmdd, were a 
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period of anarchy and discord, of treachery and torture, of’ 
convulsions and death. With such a career no empire could * 
be expected to endure. The Afghan, who, with mushroom 

growth, rose into the position of the ruling race, possessed 

none of the qualities requisite to the situation. But recently 

reclaimed from a wild nomadic life, still illiterate and 

unpolished, he failed to attach to his interests the copartners 

in the soil, to conciliate his compatriots, and to secure their 

loyalty and support. He stood alone amid the various races 

which composed the nation over which he had acquired the 

dominion; and he fought out his quarrels amongst his own 

people. His relations with his neighbours were vicarious 

and unreliable, and he had neither the countenance nor the 

support of either the Paramount Power of the East or of that’ 
of the West. 

And soit was that the Durrani Empire sunk and dis- 
appeared, but not so the Durrani rule. This merely passed 
from one family of the race to another—from the Saddozai 
to the Barakzai. With this transfer of rule, however, there 
came a complete change over the status of the country. The 
empire had passed away and was replaced by the principality. 
The Shah gave way to the Amir—the Emperor to the Prince, 
But besides this, there was a change of a more noteworthy 
and important character. The home kingdom which was all 
that remained of the empire, no longer continued an integral 
whole acknowledging the central authority at Kabul. On 
the contrary, it became split up into the independent chief- 
ships of Herat under Kamran—the last representative of the 
Saddozai family ; Kandahar under Sherdil and his brothers 
joint partners in the government—Kuhndil and Rahmdil ; and 
Kabul under Dost Muhammad. Peshawar still remained in 
the hands of Sultan Muhammad, but he held the place only 
as governor under Ranjit Sing, who, during the confusion 
following on the murder of Fath Khan, seized Kashmir in 
1819 and this place four years later. 
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When Dost Muhammad took up the reins of government 
at Kabul—the recognized capital of the country—he assumed 
the leadership of the divided nation, and adupted the title of 
Amir—the first Amir of Afghanistan. The word is an Arabic 
one, and means “Commander.” It was first introduced as a 
military title by the Khélifs under the form Amirul-Muminin, 
or “Commander of the Faithful,” and was bestowed upon 
provincial governors who were subordinate to the Khiléfat, 
or Caliphate, as most Europeans write the word. Subse- 
quently it became adopted as a princely title by ‘independent 
rulers of the minor states which looked to the head of the 
Faith as their paramount power. And latterly it came to 
carry with it a sense of subordination in the ranks of 
sovereignty. 

With the assumption of this title Dost Muhammad acquired 
nothing more than an acknowledged pre-eminence among the 
local chiefs of the country of which he held the capital. He 
acquired no extra power or territorial dominion with it, for, 
as a matter of fact, his authority was limited to Ghazni on 
one side of his capital, and Jalalabad on the other. 

. Whilst Afghanistan was being thus partitioned between 
the sons of Fath Khan, the course of affairs between Herat 
and Persia did not run smoothly ; and in 1834 a Persian army 
under Abbas Mirza, the son and heir-apparent of Fath 
Ali Shah, the reigning Céjér Sovereign, marched against 
Herat, but was withdrawn on a compromise with the isolated 
Kamrén. About this time Shuja, the refugee at Ludhiana, 
seeing the dismembered and disorganized state of the country, 
set out with a large army to recover his lost kingdom, and 
marched against Kandahar. Here Kuhndil, holding out, 
summoned the aid of Dost Muhammad from Kabul, and on 
his arrival, Shujaé, being defeated with the loss of most of his 
army, was forced to fly to Herat. His nephew Kamran, 
however, closed the gates against him, and the disappointed 
Saddozai had to turn back and find his way across the Sistan 
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desert to Calat or Kelat, where Nasir Khan gave him asylum, 
and sent him on to Ludhiana. 

This victory at Kandahar established the authority of the 
Barakzai, whilst the conduct of Kamran reduced the cause of 
the Saddozai to a hopeless condition, and raised the hopes of 
the Persian king in his ultimate views regarding Herat. 
While these events were enacting in Afghanistan, Fath Ali 
Shah was succeeded as king of Persia by his grandson 
Muhammad Shah. And he, instigated by General Simonich, 
the Russian Minister at Tehran, marched against Herat and 
laid siege to the fortress. It was gallantly defended by the 
garrison under the guidance and encouragement of Lieut. 
Eldred Pottinger, who happened to be there at the time. 
Meanwhile, on the other side of the country, Dost Muhammad 
sent an army against the Sikhs at Peshawar to recover the . 
Indus provinces which they had taken from the Kabul Govern- 
ment with the consent of Shujé. The Afghan army defeated 
the Sikhs at Jamrdéd near the mouth of the Khybar, but as 
Dost Muhammad suspected that his success might rouse the 
jealousy of the Government of Lord Auckland, he endeavoured 
to strengthen himself by communicating with the Government 
of Russia, without, at the same time, ceasing his correspond- 
ence with the Government of India. 

These two important events—the Persian siege of Herat 
and the Afghan defeat of the Sikhs, both at opposite ends 
of the kingdom of the Durrani—caused the British Govern- . 
ment some anxiety, and, in 1837, Sir Alexander Burnes was 
sent to Kabul -as British Envoy to settle affairs between 
Dost Muhammad and Ranjit Sing. This was the first in- 
stance of a British Envoy being installed at Kabul. He had 
not been there long when there arrived, towards the close 
of the same year, a Russian agent named Vitcovich. He 
was a mysterious individual, and acted in a mysterious way. 
He travelled by Herat and Kandahar, and in the latter place — 
made a treaty with the ruler, Kuhndil Khan, to defend Herat 
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in the Persian interest. At Kabul he was so successful in his 
intrigues that he diverted the Amir from his contemplated 
alliance with the British, and, estranging Dost Muhammad 
from Burnes, persuaded him to break off negotiations with 
the British Envoy. . 

In the meantime, the siege of Herat, which had continued 
for three or four months without much success, was abandoned 
by the Persians in consequence of the action of the British 
fleet in the Persian Gulf, and, Dost Muhammad proving 
obdurate, the British Government took up the cause of Shuj4- 
ul-Mulk, the refugee at Ludhiana, as the rightful sovereign 
of Afghanistan, and decided on restoring him to his usurped 
throne in the hope of his proving a loyal ally and effective 
buffer against the Persians and Russians. As a first step 
towards this proceeding, the famous Tripartite Treaty was 
concluded. Shujaé, on his own part, made a treaty with 
Ranjit Sing, ceding to him all the Indus provinces which the 
Sikhs had taken from the Afghans; and Ranjit, on his part, 
agreed to assist the British advance on Kabul to set Shuja 
in the place of Dost Muhammad. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BRITISH RELATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN, 


In the first, days of 1839, Shujé-ul-Mulk joined the army 
of the Indus under Sir John (afterwards Lord) Keane, and 
‘arriving at Kandahar, after a victorious march by the Bolan, 
was there crowned Shah, as rightful heir of the “ Durrani 
Empire,” on the 8th May, with great pomp and ceremony. 
In the following month, Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk marched from 
Kandahar towards Kabul with the British army, which on 
the way there took Ghazni for him after a short siege and 
brilliant assault. On the fall of Ghazni, Dost Muhammad 
fled beyond the Hindu Kush, and the British army advancing 
entered Kabul in August, and there set Shah Shuja on “ the 
throne of his ancestors”—a first grandfather. With this 
brilliant exploit was secured the first triumph of the British 
policy. It was short lived, however, and ended in disaster. 
For a time all went smoothly, and British gold and justice 
were much appreciated by the people. But presently, owing 
to the indiscreet, and unwarrantable interference of our 
“ politicals,” and their ignorance of the character of this 
independent people, so different in every particular from the 
meek and cringing native of Hindustan, a very marked 
change came over the aspect of affairs. 

We had set up a king on “ the throne of his ancestors ” with 
every available pomp and parade, had declared him sovereign . 
ef the Durrani Empire, and then at once, through our politicals, 
denied him the exercise of his legitimate powers, and even 
thwarted his wishes in matters of the most trivial importancg 
errors of judgment, which, though lightly considered by us, 
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were, nevertheless, unbearably galling to the sensitiveness and 
pride of an Eastern king. 

After the enthronement of Shah Shuj4, Dost Muhammad 
returned to Kabul from his asylum with the ruler of Khulm 
and tendered his submission to the British Envoy. He was 
sent off to India with some of his wives and two of his sons, 
and they became pensioners of the British Government. 
With the deportation of Dost Muhammad the most dangerous 
and only serious factor of hostility was removed, and the 
Shah naturally looked for the surrender of his kingly func- 
tions by the British Envoy, and was impatient for the depar- 
ture of the British army. His wishes, however, did not suit 
the views of the British Government, although the expense 
of maintaining their troops, at so great a distance from their 
base, was become a question of serious perplexity. Added to 
this, the Shah was himself straitened for means to meet the 
charges on his own government. To obviate these difficulties, 
measures were set on foot to reduce the State pensions of the 
Sirdars or Barons—pensions which had been originally granted 
for military service to be rendered whenever the Shah took 
the field. 

These measures, adopted with the object of reducing the 
expenses of the British occupation, very soon produced a 
very discontented feeling among the Barons, and they openly 
expressed their disloyalty and threats of hostility. The fer- 
ment among the nobles and chiefs thus created by these 
measures of 1840 went on increasing all through the following 
year, but were in a most extraordinary manner neglected by 
our highest officials, though it was at the time well known 
that the priesthood were unusually energetic in stirring up 
the people against us. In this state of the public mind, the 
Government reduced the allowances of the Ghilzai chiefs in 
the country between Kabul and Jalalabad. They were the 
tinder, the Shah the match, and the British Envoy struck the 
two together. The spark was caught up and immediately 
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burst into flame, which spread as a great conflagration 
through all the Ghilzai tribes from Kandahar to Jalalabad. 
The Ghilzais were joined by the neighbouring hill-men 
and nomades, and the communications of the British army 
were cut off on all sides. 

The march of Sale to Jalalabad from Kabul to open the 
road, and his gallant defence of that place, are matters of 
history and proud memorials. The subsequent course of 
events at Kabul, and the retreat of the British army, in 
January, 1842, on the plighted word of a sanguinary and 
notoriously faithless enemy, are also matters of history ; but 
we would fain pass them by in silence, and cover them with 
the veil of mourning. On the departure of the British army 
from Kabul, dissensions arose in the court of the Shah, and 
he was murdered. 

Then followed Pollock’s avenging army. It reached Kabul 
in September of the same year, and was there joined by 
Nott’s force from Kandahar. Our captives were recovered, 
punishment was inflicted on the city, and the avenged army 
set out on its march to India in the following month. The 
brilliant exploits of Nott and Pollock served as a salve to 
heal the wounded pride of the British nation, and the nation 
willingly accepted the vengeance exacted as wiping out the 
disgrace of our disastrous retreat. It was not so viewed by 
the Afghans however, who, careless of life themselves and 
aecustomed to scenes of death and destruction, only remem- 
bered that a British army came to their country, retreated, 
and was annihilated on the march out. It is the memory of 
this success of theirs that has confirmed them in their haughty 
pride of national prowess, and in their belief in their superio- 
rity to us as a military people; whilst, further, it has increased 
their hatred of us as infidels and aggressive foreigners. 

On the return of the British army to India, Dost Muham- 
mad was released and forthwith repaired to Kabul, where he 
was at once received with open arms as Amir. Kuhndil at 
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the same time returned to Kandahar from his asylum in 
Persia. Whilst Herat remained in the hands of Yar Muham- 
mad, who had murdered Kamran at the time the British 
army evacuated Kabul. And now all Afghanistan was in the 
hands of the Barakzai. 

We need not follow the confused course of family jealousies 
and contests between Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat; nor need 
we stop to inquire into the reasons that induced Dost Muham- 
mad to march to Attock in aid of the Sikhs against the 
British in the Panjab campaign. It will suffice for our pur- 
pose to state that Dost Muhammad, for the first eight years 
after his return to Kabul, was Amir only of that province 
from Ghazni to Jalalabad. He did not conquer Balkh till 
1851—the first step in his scheme of a consolidated Afghanis- 
tan. Three years later, he made overtures for an alliance 
with the British Government, and these being well responded 
to, in January, 1855, he sent his son and heir-apparent, 
Ghulam Hydar Khan, to Peshawar, and a treaty of friendship 
was concluded there through the Commissioner of the Panjab, 
Sir John Lawrence. In August of the same year, Kuhndil 
died at Kandahar, and the Amir, three months later, took the 
place and annexed it to his dominions. This second step 
gained, he was now anxious to secure Herat also,’ which was 
threatened by Persia, but before he had time to arrange mat- 
ters, the Persians took possession of the place. On this Dost 
Muhammad appealed to the British Government for aid to 
recover this important frontier of his kingdom, and following 
this up came to Peshawar, and there, in the beginning of 1857, 
concluded a treaty with Sir John Lawrence. Shortly after his: 
departure, war was declared against Persia, and Lumsden’s 
mission was sent to Kandahar, where it remained for fourteen 
months at the court of the heir-apparent, Hydar Khan. 

After the evacuation of Herat by the Persians, the place 
was made over to Sultan Khan, Barakzai, who was an enemy 
of the Amir, and notoriously a protegé of the Shah. In 1858 
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he received and hospitally entertained the Russian exploring 
expedition under M. Khanikoff. The Amir, disappointed in 
his hopes of Herat, turned his attention in another direction, 
and, in 1859, annexed Kunduz, and seeured the submission 
_of Badakshan, a third step towards the cotisolidation of his 
kingdom. Herat only remained to complete it, and this place 
he took in 1863 after a siege of ten months. The Amir, by 
this last victory of his long, and active, and adventurous life, 
attained the desire of his heart, a consolidated Afghanistan. 
For his success he was indebted entirely to the alliance and 
support of the British Government. But this fact did not in 
in any way draw closer the relations between the two States. 

On the contrary, the Amir never ceased his vigilance in 
closing his country against the European ; and whilst pleading 
the hostility of his people against the race, lost no opportuni- 
ty of abusing them himself, and openly encouraged his fanatie 
priesthood in vilifying them. His repeated, and almost dying, 
injunction to his heir-apparent, Sher Ali, was to keep on 
good terms with the British and hold fast by their alliance, 
but on no account, as he valued his throne, to let an English- 
man set foot in the country. 

Dost Muhammad was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his 
success at Herat. He died there on the 9th June, 1863, only 
a few days after the place fell into his hands, His son, Sher 
Ali, whom he had nominated heir-apparent, against the 
advice of his nobles and most loyal adherents, succeeded as 
Amir. He had, it is true, a consolidated kingdom ready 
to hand, but with it was to come the storm that had been 
predicted on all sides for years past. Perhaps it is well it 
was so, for Sher Ali had ho taste for the tame life of home 
government, and could not have resisted the bent of his 
desire for foreign conquest had he not been more seriously — 
engaged at home. . 

He was never a popular man. As a child he was way- 
ward and quarrelsome. As ayouth he was under the res- 
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traint of captivity in India, but his selfish and whimsy tem- 
per prevented his deriving any benefit from the cultivated 
society he was there brought into relations with. As a man 
in his capacity of Governor of Ghazni, he acquired an evil 
reputation; his rule was hard, and his punishments were 
spiteful and cruel; whilst his temper was such that it was 
sometimes thought he was wrong in the head. He had fits 
of vice and piety alternately, with intervals in which his 
best friends dreaded to meet the whims of his temper. For 
weeks together he would be shut up in his Harem with 
drugs and wines, and then for weeks he would be employed 
with the priests performing prayers, reading the Kuran, and 
listening to theological dissertations. He hated the English, 
and did not conceal the fact even when outwardly on the 
most friendly terms with them; and when the British were 
in the midst of their troubles with the mutiny in India, he 
was the most violent advocate in the old Amir’s durbar for . 
an attack upon them at Peshawar. Such was Sher Ali at the 
time he succeeded his father as Amir, not of Kabul, but of 
Afghanistan. 


CHAPTER V. 
SHER ALI. 


Saer Att, having performed the funeral rites of his father 
at Herat, left the place in charge of his son Yactb, and set out 
for Kabul. On the march commenced the entangled chain of 
intrigues, plots, and disaffections which were soon to throw 
the country into civil war. Sher Ali reached Kabul in 
September, and passed the winter there undisturbed. In 
spring began the looked-for hostilities. His elder brothers, 
Afzal, Governor of Balkh, and Azim of Kurram, were the 
first to oppose him. He at once sent a force against the 
latter, who was defeated, and fied into British territory 
where he found asylum at Rawal Pindi. Against the former 
the Amir marched in person. He inveigled Afzal into his 
camp on fair promises, and then made him prisoner. After 
securing Balkh and settling the affairs of the country, Sher 
Ali returned to Kabul. He was now opposed by Amin Khan, 
his own brother, at Kandahar. He took the field against 
him, and on 6th June, 1865, fought the battle of Kajbaz near 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, in which, though he won the victory, he lost 
both his brother and his son and heir elect, Muhammad Ali— 
nephew and uncle having fallen together in single combat. — 
Sher Ali went on to Kandahar, and immediately gave himself 
up to grief for the double bereavement; and it was a grief 
peculiar to the man’s temperament and characteristic thereof. 
He shut himself up for several months, during which time 
he continued in a despondent, morose, and irritable state of- 
mind, and was at one time supposed to have lost his reason. 
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Whilst Sher Ali was thus inactive at Kandahar, Abdur- 
rahman, son of the imprisoned Afzal, seized Balkh, and 
pushing forward took Kabul in February, 1866. The news of 
this loss suddenly roused Sher Ali from his lethargy, and he 
set out for Kabul without delay, with Afzal prisoner in his 
camp. Abdurrahman advanced to meet him, and the two 
armies came into action near Shekhabad, on the Ghazni road, 
on the 10th May, when Sher Ali was defeated and put to 
flight. Afzal was now released, and being joined by his 
brother Azim, proceeded with his son to Kabul, where he was 
well received, and at once proclaimed Amir. 

Sher Ali, after some stay at Kandahar, proceeded te Herat 
in the beginning of February, 1867, and thence he joined Fyz 
Muhammad, who had come over to his side, in Turkestan. It 
was at this time that Sher Ali sent his son Yactb, Governor 
of Herat, to meet the Shah of Persia at Mashhad. Whatever 
the nature of the interview, Sher Ali and Fyz Muhammad 
presently advanced towards Kabul. Abdurrahman went out 
to Hindu Kush to oppose them, and in the fight that ensued 
Fyz Muhammad was killed and Sher Ali put to flight. He 
stayed for some time in Balkh, and then returned to Herat, 
ahere he arrived in January, 1868. Meanwhile, the ruling 
Amir, Afzal, died at Kabul in October preceding, and was 
succeeded as Amir by Azim. 

The rule of both these temporary Amirs had proved very 
unpopular, owing partly to their licentious habits and oppres- 
sive rule, and partly to the strong measures they adopted to 
procure the means for carrying on the war. The moment 
seemed opportune for Sher Ali to essay another attempt to 
recover his capital, In April, 1868, he sent forward Yacib to 
take Kandahar, which was held by Sarwar, the son of Azim. 
This he did without much opposition, and was joined there 
by his father in the following June. Some time was spent 
here in preparations and buying over Azim’s troops, and then 
in September, Sher Ali, Yacdb leading the way, recovered 
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Kabul, avoiding Azim, who had come out to oppose him at 
Ghazni, by a detour through Zurmat. On this Azim’s troops 
went over bodily to Sher Ali; and he himself fled to Turkis- 
tan. Here he managed to raise a fresh force and made an 
attempt to re-take Kabul, in January of the following year. 
He was signally defeated and forced to flee with only a few 
attendants to Persia, where he died some months later. 

SHER ALI, having now re-established himself as Amir on 
the throne of Kabul, at once threw himself on the protection 
of the British Government, and came to India to meet the 
Viceroy, Lord Mayo, at Amballa. The reception accorded 
him was most honorable and splendid, and Sher Ali went 
back to Kabul highly flattered and pleased with everything 
except the real business he had come upon. Apart from 
this disappointment, the Amir had very good reason to be 
amply satisfied and deeply grateful—if indeed there be such 
a quality as gratitude in the Afghan nature. He had received 
a@ reception which was not only flattering to himself, but was 
an honor conferred on his nation; he was acknowledged 
before all the world as the Amir of Kabul and the friend of 
the British Government. The consequence was that the 
consolidated Afghanistan which he inherited from his father 
and which he had lost during five years of civil war, came 
back to his hands in its integrity ; and there was not a man in 
the country bold enough to raise a finger against the — of 
the British. 

For the first three years the renewed relations of the two 
Governments proceeded smoothly enough, and with high 
promise for the future. The success of the policy initiated 
by Lord Mayo was proved by the fruit it bore. The former 
professed enemy of the British seemed to have changed his 
dislike, and was lavish in his professions of devotion and 
attachment, and equally lavish in his expectations of further 
favours. The province of Badakhshan and the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan were secured for the Amir by the 
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British Government after long negotiation with the Russian 
Government. Sistan remained a question in dispute between 
the Amir and the‘Shah of Persja. Its settlement was sub- 
mitted by the contending parties to the arbitration of the 
British Government. Their decision was given against the 
Amir, and it was more than he could bear. It undid all the 
good effected by the Amballa interview ; and the newly-made 
friend reverted to the professed enemy of old. 

The growing confidence and freer communications which 
were the first results of the salutary influence effected by 
Lord Mayo’s most successful treatment of the fickle Afghan, 
were at once nipped in the bud, and replaced by a sulky re- 
serve which it was impossible to remove by any reasonable 
amount of conciliation or forbearance. Russian advances 
and intrigues, which Sher Ali had, since his return to 
Kabul from the Amballa interview, either rejected or played 
with at arm’s length, were now courted and entered into 
with a freedom which was incompatible with his friendship 
with both parties, and directly menacing to that with the 
British. 

At the time of Dost Muhammad’s death the Afghan regular 
army was less than thirty thousand infantry, with perhaps a 
hundred guns and six or eight thousand cavalry. At the 
close of his reign, Sher Ali's army was more than sixty 
thousand disciplined infantry, with fully three hundred guns, 
and perhaps sixteen thousand cavalry. It was a force five 
times greater than was needed for the home requirements of 
the country, and double the strength that the revenues of the 
country could support. 

With this force at his command, Sher Ali felt himself strong, 
and fancied he could treat the great British Government, 
which had made him the Amir he was, with the indifference 
he might show to a petty state. Nay more, as his communi- 
cations and relations with Russia increased and became more 
intimate, rumours floated about of a demand of. a cession to: 
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the Kabul Government of the former Afghan possessions in 
India, which were now held by the British Government and 
formed part of thé Indian Empire—down to Jhelam some 
reports said, and others down to Lahore itself. 

The forbearance of the British Government, and their 
most earnest efforts to come to a satisfactory understanding 
with the Amir, were treated by Sher Ali with studied indiffer- 
ence and insulting delay ; whilst access to his country from 
the side of India was rigidly closed to all but his own sub- 
jects, who came and went as if the two States were on the 
best of terms. Meanwhile, Russia, being encouraged, was 
no way backward in responding with big promises and allur- 
ing pictures of the future. Aud the proud and ignorant 
Sher Ali, after refusing to receive an English envoy at his 
court, filled the measure of his offences against the British 
Government by receiving a Russian mission at Kabul, enter- 
taining them with marked honors and hospitality, and intro- 
ducing them in public darbér to the principal nobles of the 
nation, summoned for the purpose from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Even this did not at once turn the tables of British for- 
bearance. Yet another opportunity and time for reflection 
were to be allowed the obdurate Amir, and he was asked to 
receive a British Mission. The request was rejected in a very 
insulting manner, and then went forth the order for the 
British troops to invade Afghanistan. The Amir’s forces at 
the Khybar and Pewar Passes were defeated with the loss of 
all their artillery and camps; and Sher Ali, with his Russian 
guests, quitting the capital, hurried across the Hindu Kush. 
Kabul, which the fugitive Amir had left in charge of Yactb, 
whom he had just liberated from prison, was at our mercy ; 
but we did not exercise that mercy. Instead of being so. 
merciful as to march to Kabul, as we had done to Kandahar. 
Wwe were content to stop midway, not only in our read, but in. 
our work as well. The Afghan, who was thoroughly cowed- 
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by the rapidity and brilliant character of the exploits of our 
armies at Kandahar, Pewar, and the Khybar, now plucked up 
courage in the very natural—however false it were—idea 
that we were afraid of him after all. 

- YacuB KHAN came down to the British camp at Gandu- 

mak to be acknowledged as Amir, and make a treaty of 
peace, with this idea of our timidity uppermost in his mind. 

His whole conduct whilst there proves that he did not con- 
sider himself or his country in our power. He saw us eager 
for a peace andatreaty. He on his part was eager to get us 
out of his country and take up the réle which his father, who 

died in his refuge at Mazari Sharif beyond the Hindu Kush 

whilst these operations were in course of prosecution, had left 

him to carry tocompletion. To hima treaty with the British, 
whilst the relations of the Kabul Government with Russia 
were still unbroken, was not the serious thing he should have 
understood it to be. He had never been a friend of the 
British, his tendencies were on the other side. Though an 
intriguer, and ambitious from his youth up, he had never 
evinced any partiality for the British alliance. And it was 
his hostility against his father, after the Amir’s return from 

Amballa, that drove Sher Ali to make a close prisoner of him. 
It was out of prison that he came to Gandumak to sign a 
treaty with a subordinate British officer, and to get rid of 
us, He accepted our articles, even to the forgiving of his 
enemies, and to the reception in his capital of a British Em- 
bassy ; but he had no intention to carry them out. And this, as 
was at the time predicted, and in many instances openly stated. 
by those of his sirdars in our interest, has now been proved, 
sadly to our cost—by the massacre in one day of our Envoy, 
his staff, and escort, to the number of one hundred and 
twenty-three souls—all within a stone’s throw of his own 
palace, without the Amir so much as moving a finger to help 
his overwhelmed guests, fighting as they were for their lives 
like heroes of the Homeric period. 
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Yacus KAN; on the 26th May, 1879, signed the Gandumak 
Treaty. On the 24th July he received the British Envoy, and 
installed him in the embassy assigned for his residence in the 
Bala Hissar of the city. On the 3rd September they were 
all destroyed by two regiments of his own household troops’ 
supposed to be in open mutiny, though they furnished guards 
around the Amir’s palace at the very time that their com- 
rades were doing to death a handful of strangers, the confid- 
ing guests of their master. Yacub, after the dastardly tra- 
gedy had been enacted, punished not a soul. His thoughts 
were turned to the subject of British vengeance, and, with 
strange ignorance, he satisfied himself that no British army 
would come to Kabul at least till the winter were past, during 
which interval there would be ample time to make arrange- 
ments to oppose it. How far he was out of his reckoning he 
has now learned very practically. 

_ Within one month of the receipt of the particulars of the 
appalling fate of our Envoy and his party, a British army 
was before the walls of Kabul, and the Amir secure in its 
camp. 

_ Such is the history, in briefest terms, of the Durrani Em- 
pire, and of the Durrani Principality to which it sunk in an 
ordinary lifetime. It is instructive, and affords food for 
_ reflection. And the question suggests itself why, after such 
a course of proved incapacity and faithlessness, should the 
Afghan be permitted to misrule any longer ? or, why should 
he be permitted to hold the dominion and rule over better 
races of his compatriots! He is certainly not worthy of 
being entrusted with independent rule, and is as certainly 
not likely to submit to control until he has first been sub- 
jugated. Subjugation then is what is required for the 
Afghan. With him subjugated, all the races of the country 
will be easily controlled and governed. His subjugation is 
now to us a matter of no difficulty, and can be effected by 
placing in positions of command and rule men of other races: 
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It is the Afghan governors, from the Amir in his darbar 
to the meanest of his employés in the village police, who 
have diligently stirred up the animosity of the people against 
us, and excited their hatred by habitually abusing us. It 
‘has been the custom of each of the successive Amirs to vilify 
our name in public darbar and ‘to encourage their courtiers 
in the same course. And any one who refrained from joining 
in this indiscriminate mode of expressing hostility was at 
once a marked man, and treated to the cold shoulder, with 
taunts of being an infidel at heart—a friend of the Farangi. 
Yet the Amirs, whilst adopting this course of covert hos- 
tility as the rule of their conduct at home, had no hesitation 
in making treaties with us, in accepting subsidies from us, 
in strengthening their position by our too easily granted aid 
and support. Ina word they had no hesitation in maintain- 
ing their position as the dominant race through our aid 
and countenance by a studied deception. Deception has all 
along been the guide of their conduct. Their constant refer- 
ences and appeals to the hatred and hostility which their 
people entertained against us was a mere excuse incriminating 
themselves, and proving their own double-facedness. With 
their hollow and self-interested professions of friendship 
and loyalty of alliance with us they have never once given 
us any tangible proof of the sincerity of their words. In 
so simple a matter of justice as the extradition, or even 
punishment at home, of a murderer, who, excited by their 
own evil example and the publicly-encouraged hostility of 
their priests, has come across the border in a fit of fanaticism 
and killed some unoffending European, they have never ren- 
dered us any justice. Our Government has tamely submitted 
to the indignity, and the Amirs have thus been encouraged 
in their course. The people take the cue from their leaders 
and rulers, and it is these who are really responsible for the 
worked-up hostility of the people. It is the Amirs, Sardars, 
and Khans who require to be subjugated by reduction from 
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the position of dominance they hold, by exclusion from office 
in the administration of the country—a measure which there 
is no necessity to carry out at a swoop, but one which can be 
worked out gradually to the lasting advantage and salvation 
of the country. 

The Afghans as a race certainly do hate us, mainly because 
from infancy they have been taught to do so. But they are 
not all so minded. There are many whom self-interest 
and acquaintance with us have taught to respect us, and if 
not to like us, to be at least friendly disposed towards us. 

We have judged the Afghan as we have found him; and 
we have found him very wanting. He has his virtues and 
he has his vices, and to our mind the latter overbalance the 
former very heavily. He is not fit to govern either himself 
or others, and sadly wants a master. If we don’t take up 
that réle, Russia will. For a master the Afghans want, and 
a master they must have sooner or later. Which is it to be? 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PATHAN, 


Tus term has a very wide application as used by the 
people of India, and a very restricted one as used by the 
Pathans themselves. In the former case it is applied indis- 
criminately to all the peoples inhabitingthecountry nowknown 
as Afghanistan, including even the Tajik and Hazarah, who 
are both Persian-speaking people. In the latter case it is — 
applied to Pukhto-speaking people only, and even then 
with a distinction, as the proper patronymic of certain tribes 
who are neither Afghan nor Ghilzai, but simply Pathén or ~ 
Pukhtin. In this latter case it is the name applied to, and 
accepted by, the different peoples or races who speak the 
Pukhto language and inhabit the Pathan or Pukhttin coun- 
try—much in the same way as a native of England, taken 
in the comprehensive sense of the word, is called English- 
man, and accepts the name, whether he be in reality Irish, 
or Scotch, or Welsh ;—that is to say, the Afghan and the. 
Ghilzai are both Pathans, but the true Pathén is neither one 
nor the other, just as the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh are Eng- 
lishmen, whilst the true Englishman is neither one nor the 
other of the three. 

The origin of the term Pathan, and of the nationalities 
originally represented by it, carry us back to very early 
times. The term Pathan is not a native word at all. It is 
the Hindustani form of the native word Pukhtana, which is 
the plural of Pukhttn, or Pakhtun (the a as in our pack) as it 
is pronounced by the Afridi. And Pukhtun is the proper patro- 
nymic of the people inhabiting the country called Pukhtiun- 
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khw4, and speaking the language called Pukhtd or Pukhto. 
What the meaning of the word Pukhta, from which Pukhtin 
and its above derivatives are held to come, may be is a matter 
of speculation. By some it is supposed to be the same word 
as the native Pukhta—a “ridge” or “hill”—in distinction 
to Ghar—a “mountain chain” or “peak,”—the two words 
corresponding respectively to the Persian pushta and koh. 
Be this as it may, and there is no denying the fact that the 
name Pukhtin-khwé—the “ Pukhtun coast or quarter” —is 
very well in accordan¢e with the character of the country in its 
physical aspect ; there is also the fact that, in the time of 
Herodotus, four centuries before our era, this very country 
was called Pactiya or Pactiyica, and its natives Pactiyans. 
In Western Afghanistan, the harsh kh is changed into the soft 
sh, and Pukhttin becomes Pushttin, Pukhti becomes Pushtu, 
and so on. By some Pukhtfn tribes—the Afridi notably— 
Pukhtun, Pukhti, &., are pronounced Pakhtin, Pakhtu, &c., 
and this brings the words nearer to the Pakhtues of Hero- 
dotus. In short, the Pakhttin or Pukhtin of to-day, we may 
take it, is identical in race and position with the Pactiyan of 
the Greek historian. 

There is a very remarkable coincidence in terms, if nothing 
more, derivable from this word Pactiya. Herodotus mentions 
another and eutirely distinct country of this name in the 
province of Armenia. And it is not difficult to trace the 
same name through the countries of Southern Europe to the 
ancient Pictavium—or modern Poictiers—in France, and- 
thence on to the Picts of our own Islands. In fact, to the 
curious speculator in archeology, there is a wide field for 
enquiry and research in this Pakhtfin-khw4 country, where 
the Pacts and Scyths who inhabit it may be held to corre- 
spond with the Picts and Scots of our own country, whilst 
the Kambari of the Khan of Kelat’s family, and large sec- 
tions of the Afridi people, called Kambar-khel and Kamari, 
together with the Logari of Logar or Lohgar, may be com- 
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pared with the Cambrians and Logrians, of ancient Britain. 
Whether there be any connection or not between these names, 
their similarity and juxtaposition in such widely separated 
regions is at least noteworthy, if not deserving of more 
serious attention and investigation. 

This Pactiya of Herodotus was a country bordering on the 
Indus, and the most eastern province of those into which the 
Empire of Darius Hystaspes was divided. It contained four 
contiguous nations, who were placed under the command of 
a single Satrap or Governor, and it corresponded in extent 
very nearly exactly with the modern Pukhtun-khw4, or 
“Pukhtin quarter.” The term Pukhtun-khwé4 is a purely 
home word, and seldom heard from the mouth of a stranger, 
By outsiders and foreigners—on the side of India almost exclu- 
sively—the country is known by the name of Roh, which has 
the same signification as Koh—“ mountain ”— and its natives 
are called Rohilla—*< mountaineer ;” or Highlands, and High- 
landers. 

The four nations who dwelt in this country in the time of 
Herodotus were the Gandarii, the Aparytz, the Sattagydde, 
and the Dadice. The first have long since been identified 
with the ancient inhabitants of that part of the Peshawar 
valley now known as the Ydsufzai and Mahmand coun- 
try. The second and third (see Rawlinson’s Herodotus) 
have hitherto been entirely unknown, and are now for the 
first time identified with the Afridi, and the Khattak of the 
present day. The last, or Dadice, are still the subject of specu- 
lation, but are, I think, most probably represented by the nearly 
extinct tribe of the Dadi, who dwell amongst the Kakar, on 
the southern border of the ancient Sattagydde country. It is 
curious to find these very nations now, after a lapse of more 
than two thousand years, retaining the identical names and 
the same positions as those assigned to them by the ancient 
Greek author, who is justly styled the “ Father of History.” 

To understand the relative positions of these four Pactiyan 
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nations, it will be as well first to take a glance at the ancient 
geography of the country, which in early times was known 
as Ariya Vartha to the Persians, and Ariana to the Greeks, 
afterwards as Khur4sén, and in recent times only as Afghan- 
istan. Its principal divisions, as brought to our knowledge 
by the Greeks, were, in ancient times, Bactria and Margiana - 
on the north, Ariya and Zarangia.or Drangia on the west, 
Paropamisus and Arachosia in the middle tract, and Pactiya 
and part of Bactria on the east with Gedrosid to the south. The 
limits of none of these are now accurately definable, though 
for practical purposes, their general position and extent are 
sufficiently well known. 

Bactria—the Bakhtar of the Persians, the Bahlika of the 
Hindus, and Bactria of the Greeks may be considered to 


_ comprise all the country between the Upper Oxus or Wakhsh, 


as far west as the Balkh frontier, and the Upper Indus 
to the point where it is struck by the Dumah range running 
due east and west from the head waters of the Swat-and 
Panjkora rivers—the Suastus and Gureas respectively of the 
Greeks: In a south-westerly direction, its border probably 
ran along the Bamian hills to Gardan Diwér, and thence 
along the Pughmén range to that of Altamir—bounding the 
Logar and Wardak country to the southward—which con- 
nects the Sherdahan, or “ Lion’s Mouth” pass of Ghazni with 
the Pari-darra, or “ Fairy Glen” of Jagdalak (not an inappro- 
priate name with its ruby mines and gold diggings, though a 
spot of mournful memory as the scene of the greatest 
slaughter and climax of disasters that befel our retreating 
army in January, 1842); whilst onwards from this point the , 
Kabul river, down to the junction with it of the Kunar or 
Chitrél stream, formed the boundary. —In the north-east, 
the country ‘which appears on our maps as Bolor, but in 
native books is written Baldr, was probably included in 
Bactria, and comprised the districts of Chitral ‘or Késhkér, 
Yasin, Gilgit, and Skardo. In fact, it appears that the word 
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Balur itself is merely a natura) variant form of Bakhtar, as 
in the corresponding changes from the Persian dukhtar to 
the Pukhti liv, “ daughter ;” from sokhtan to swat, “ to burn ;” 
from padandar to plandar, “stepfather ;” from méidar to 
mor, “mother ;” from padar to pldr, “father,” and so on. 
Pactiya—the Pukhtin-khw of the natives, and Roh of 
Muhammadan writers—apparently comprised all the country’ 
of the modern Sulemén range and the Sufed Koh, extending 
northward in one direction to the head waters-of the Swat’ 
and Panjkora streams and the Dumah rangé, and in the other 
to*the south banks of the Logar and Kabul rivers down to 
Jalalébéd. The southern limit was, probably, the same as 
that of the present Kakar country, where it marches with the 
Peshin and Shél districts, and the Bori valley to the Indus. 
The eastern liniit was the Indus itself. And the western, the 
Helmand {including thus the country of Arachosia of the' 


‘ Greeksthe Ar-Riikhaj of Arabian geographers, and the Zabul 


of the Muhammadan historians—to. the south of Ghagni. 
And these, roughly stated, are the limits of the present Pukh- 
tin-khwé. This tefritory was originally the seat of the true 
Pukhtin people, whp were, as they still are, “Indians—the 
Afghan, Ghilzai, Waziri, Kakar, &c., &c., being later and com- 
paratively modern immigrants and conquerors. Within these 
limits of the ancient Pactiya were located the four contigu- 
ous nations above-mentioned, who were, in the time of Darius, 
combined in a single sattapy, under a single satrap, but under 
military commanders of their own. Let us now’ proceed to. 
consider each of these nations separately. 

THe GANDARIANS—the Gandhéari of the natives, the Gan- 
darii, or, including kindred ‘tribes, the Gandaride of the 
Greeks—formerly occupied the tract of country enclosed be- 
tween the Kabul and Indus rivers from the point of junction 
of the Kunar stream with the former, up to Chagh4n Sarae 
and the Dumah range. In this extensive area are comprised 
the districts of Goshta, Bajawar, Swat, Buner, Chamla, Mahé-- 
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ban, Yisufzai or Mandar, Hastnaghar, Déudzai, and Gandhar. 

Tn other words, the Gandaria of the Greeks and the Sindhu 
Gandharé of the Indians, in the widest sense of the terms, com- 
prised the Peshawar valley north of the Kabul river and the 
“hills cireling it ia’that dir edtion up to the limits defined. Ina 
more restricted sense; it was, it would appear limited to the 
tract between the junction angle of the Kabul and Swat. 
rivers, bounded northward by the Kohi Mor mountain, and 
westward by the Kunar river. This tract includes the mo- 
dern districts of Goshta, Gandhér, and Daudzai, and may be 
taken to represent the Gandaritis of the Greeks. 


-or sixth century of our era, consequent to a very powerful 
irruption of various Scythic hordes from the northward, there 
took place an emigration en masse of the natives of Gan- 
daria or Gandhar4,.and that, on-quitting their homes on ,the 
Indus, they journeyed westward and joined a kindred people 


[it has been stated in a previous passage that, in the 4 


amongst whom they established themselves as a powerful 
colony on the banks of the Helmand, and there, it would } 


seem, founded a city, which they named Gandhar after their 
native capital—a name which survives in the name of the 
modern city and province of Kandahar. a / 

At that time these péople were known as Gandarians, or 
Qandhéri. They were Budhists by religion, and carried with 
thent i in their long and arduous journey the most sacred relic 
of their religion left them—the watér-pot of Budha—as has 
beforé been mentioned. ] What was their subsequent history 
in their new Gandhér, and whom they warred with and con- 
quered, remains very much of a mystery, beyond the fact 
that they were Indians of a kindred race. It would seem clear, 
however, that for nigh two centuries they maintained their 
independence and their religion in all the country from the 
head waters of the Arghasan and Tarnak rivers in the east 
to the lower course of the Helmand through Garmsel 
’ tothe borders of the Sistén lake and Farrah in the west; 
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from the valleys of Shal and Peshin or Foshang on the 
south, to those of the Arghandab and Helmand on the north. 

That they were not the only people inhabiting the country 
we learn from the accounts of the early Arab historians, who 
tell of a complex mixture of races, languages, customs, and- 
religions so late as the first century of the Muhammadan 
era—the seventh-eighth of our own. It would seem, how- 
ever, that they were decidedly the most powerful, and the 
dominant, of the several races who occupied the country with 
them. Among these latter we can certainly count the original 
Persian possessor, at that time of the Zoroastrian religion— 
a fire-worshipper. The Saka, too, who gave their name to 
the country of Sistan, were also long prior arrivals, as well as 
were the Tymanni and, perhaps, some Baloch tribes. 

But whatever the composition of the population of the 
Kandahar country at that period, and it certainly contained 
no small element of Indian tribes—colonists during the Pandi 
rule at Ghazni and -Kabul, long anterior to the Gandarian 
emigration—we are mainly interested here in tracing the 
fortunes and fare of the latter people. As before stated, their 
early history in the new settlements about the Helmand is 
involved in mystery. It seems probable, however, that they 
‘early succumbed to the force of Islam, and that the bond of 
religious brotherhood, characteristic of that creed, though 
slow in being put on, when once securely fastened, soon des- 
troyed their national identity, except in the remains of 
patronymics and local names which serve to guide the en- 
quirer more correctly than half-forgotten or falsified tradi- 
tions. 

It is probable that the Afghan people (who were neigh- 
pours of these Gandarians and had very early accepted Islém) 
took a very leading part, with the Arab conquerors, in the 
subjugation of the infidel inhabitants of Southern Afghanistan, 
and in their conversion to the Muhammadan creed. And, 
further, it is probable that, being the dominant race, they 
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not only gave their own national name to their subjects, but, 
to a considerable extent, blended with them by intermarriage 
and the adoption of their language and many of their customs. 
And this, much in the same way as is in our day occurring 
under the dominance of the Durrani as an independent govern- 
ment; for, in a loose way, all the different peoples inhabiting 
Afghanistan call themselves Afghans by nationality, and are 
generally so considered by foreigners, much in the same way 
as the originally different peoples of England Proper now 
call themselvés Englishmen. . 
How long it took for these western Gandarians to lose 
their own national name and identity, and to become incor- 
porated in the Afghan people, is quite uncertain ; but it would ‘ 
appear that about three or four hundred years ago, when the 
Afghan genealogies of the present day began to be concocted, 
they were already thoroughly mixed up with their conquerors, 
counted as of kindred race, and reckoned very good Musal- . 
mans; which is more than can be said of the Pathén Proper, 
or of the Ghilzai. 
{it was in the first half of the fifteenth century, during the | 
reign at Kabul of Mirza Ulugh Beg—the grandson of | 
Tymur, or Tamerlane—that the are oe pre- | 
viously mentioned, took place; when a large body of the 
Budhist Indians, converted to Islam, and the Gandarians, 
transformed into Afghans, returned to their native seat 
upon the Indus.}] The tribal traditions are to the effect that, 
about three or four hundred years ago, the Yfisufzai, or 
Mandar, and Mahmand tribes of Afghans were settled on the 
Ghwara Margha and the head waters of the Tarnak and 
Arghasan rivers as neighbours and allies. Beyond them, 
lower down the course of these rivers, were the Tarin, another 
tribe of Afghans, who still occupy the same positions, and 
the valley of Peshin. Their lands were in the summer 
subject to droughts, and were besides in great part waste, 
owing to the exhaustion at that season of the tributary 
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streams and the diminished volume of the rivers. The con- 

sequence was a contest for the better lands, and the Tarin 

‘ tribes, being the stronger of the two parties, gradually 
encroached upon the “Fat Pastures” (Ghwara Margha) of 
the Mandar and Mahmand tribes, and finally dispossessed 
them of their lands. 

The ousted tribes then moved away bodily together with 
their cattle and flocks and tents, for at that time they were 
almost entirely nomadic in their mode of life. What induced 
them to make direct for the Peshawar valley—the ancient 
Gandhér—is a subject for enquiry. Whether they were 
guided by mere chance, or whether some tradition still 
lingered in the memory of their “Grey beards” that the 
country towards which they had set their faces with kith 
and kin, bag and baggage, was their true fatherland, is un- 
certain, though the latter would seem highly probable. It 
may be stated in this connection, that in native books on 
this subject the Yusufzai, or Mandar, and Mahmand are 
merely mentioned by their tribal names, whilst the Tarin 
are specified as Afghans, indicating, as it were, some original 
distinction of race. Be this as it may, it is certain that, 
after quitting their lands in the west, the ousted tribes 
marched by Ghazni and Kabul to Nangrahér, and thence into 
the Peshawar valley. 

_ In Nangrahér—the old name of the present Jalalabad valley 
(a name still commonly in use and supposed to signify “the 
nine rivers,” though there is not that number in it, and. 
explained to be a combination of the Persian nuh =“ nine” and 
the Arabic nahar =“ river,” but which is in reality a word of 
much more ancient date and purely of Sanscrit derivation, 
Nau Vihéré, “ the nine monasteries ;” the valley having been 
a very flourishing seat of Budhism even so late as the time | 
of Fa Hian’s visit in the fifth century of our own era, and still 
abounding in topes ana the ruins of other Budhist buildings) 
—the two tribes appear to have rested a while, and then to 
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have advanced by separate routes. The Yfsufzai, or Mandar, 
and Mali, as the two great divisions of the tribe are named, 
proceeded by the Khybar route to Peshawar, which at that time 
was called Purshor (after Porus, the Indian king, who opposed 
Alexander the Great), and encamped about the site of Bagram 
(the name of an ancient city the ruins of which extend over 
a large area to the west of the present city of Peshawar, and 
contain several topes and other Budhist relics, some of which 
are covered by the British cantonment at this place), be- 
tween the present city of Peshawar and the Khybar pass. 
Their approach and arrival do not appear to have been 
opposed by the people of the country, and for a while they 
pastured their flocks on the wide waste at the mouth of the 
Khybar. Soon, however, disputes arose as to the use of the 
watercourses drawn from the Bara river for irrigation pur- 
poses, and fierce conflicts ensued between the Afghans and 
the possessors of the land, whom the Yfsufzai accounts describe 
as “infidels” of the Dalazak and other tribes, though the former 
had been nominally Musalmdans since their forcible conversion 
in the eleventh century by Mahmud of Ghazni; whilst the 
latter certainly included their own kindred of the parent 
stock, now known by the name of Hindki, a people who 
prior to the Muhammadan conquest extended as far west as 
Kabul, near which city a village of that name is a relic of 
their former presence. 
Very little is known regarding the origin of the Dalazak 
people. There are grounds, however, for believing that they 
were originally of Scythic origin, and came into their position — 
here with the great irruption of the Jat and Katti, which in 
the fifth or sixth century drove the native Gandarians to 
emigrate westward to the Helmand valley. This view is 
supported by the fact of their holding, at the time we are 
now speaking of, the Peshawar valley in conjunction with 
the kindred Jat people, whose representatives are still found 
there in considerable communities, scattered about in different 
I 
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villages under the name of Gujar, whose characteristic occu- 
pations are the rearing of cattle and the cultivation of the 
soil; and also by the fact that, on their expulsion across the 
Indus they, in considerable bodies, found shelter with the 
Jat peasantry of the Panjab, amongst whom the Gujar ele- 
ment is indicated by their settlements at Gujranwala, Gujrat, 
Gujarkhan, &c. 

_ The Dalazak themselves were professedly Musalmans, and 
had been so since the time of Mahmfid of Ghazni, who took 
a strong contingent of their troops with him to Somnath. 
They invaded Peshawar, it seems, in great force through the 
Khybar, and very rapidly possessed themselves of the whole 
valley to the Indus and the foot of the northern hills, reducing 
the natives to subjection, or driving them into the mountain 
retreats of Buner, Swat, and Bajawar. They were an im- 
portant and powerful people here, till defeated and driven 
across the Indus by the Yusufzai and Mahmand in the time 
of Mirza Ulugh Beg. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE YUSUFZAI. r 
THE Yisufzai, after six years of constant warfare, drove the 
Dalazak across the Indus into Chach and Pakl{f, and thus 
acquired full possession of the plain country which now bears 
their name, and lies between the Swat cum Kabul rivers. 
During another succeeding period of fourteen years of constant 
warfare with their “infidel” kindred (called Gandhaéri and 
Hindki) and the Gujar settlers, the Yasufzai pushed their con- 
quest into the hills on the north and north-west as far as the . 
sources of the Panjkora and Swat rivers, and the country 
drained by the Barand&, which is a direct tributary of the 
Indus. 
. In this twenty years’ war the Yusufzais exterminated 
some small sections of the natives, drove others across the 
Indus into Chach and Pakli in one direction, and across the 
Kunar river into Chitral and Katdr (the present Kafiristan) 
in the other, and subjugating the greater number to serfdom, 
converted them to the Muhammadan creed, and called them 
Hindki in distinction to the idolatrous Hinddé. These Hindki 
were in all probability the representatives of the remnant of 
the native Gandhari, who were subjugated by their Jat and 
other Scythic invaders in the fifth century, and the real kindred 
‘of their Afghan conquerors; a supposition which is strongly 
supported by language and family likeness, as well as by 
identity of manners and customs, and quick amalgamation. 
For many years after this; the tenure of their conquest was 
a constant source of trouble to the Ydsufzai, owing to the 
persistent efforts made by the expelled Dalazak to. recover 
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their lost lands; until, finally, as the cause of tumult and dis- 
order, they were deported en masse by the Emperor Jehangir, 
and distributed over different parts of Hindustan and Dakhan 
(Deccan). There are still some scattered families of this 
people in the Peshawar, Chach, and Pakli districts, and there 
is said to be a colony of about four hundred families of them 
settled in Dholpar. In the time of their prosperity in Pesha- 
war they were in two great factions named Gari and Gaumat ; 
but these are not now known, though the terms point to a 
division of the people as to creed-profession—of Zoroastria- 
nism and Brahmanism. ; 

The Ytsufzai accounts of this conquest are interspersed 
with many amusing incidents, and the record of some remark- 
able feats of bravery, together with descriptions of their arms 
and military engines, for, at that time, fire-arms were unknown 
to them. Amongst the list of their heroic exploits, it is 
related how one of their young warriors leapt his horse across 
the Gadhar rivulet, at a point where it flowed mid-plain be- 
tween steeply scarped banks, and, putting to flight hundreds of 
the infidel crew, slew their champion who stood to fight. 
And, it is added, when the victor cut off his adversary’s head 
“as much beer flowed from the cursed pagan’s throat as blood.” 

The ruse by which the Ydsufzai gained possession of Swat 
is graphically described by their historian and high priest, the 
Akhind Darweza Baba, in his Tathkira or “Memoirs.” He 
relates how the Ydsufzai sent their women and drummers 
with standards and tents to the foot of the easy Malakand 
pass to make demonstrations of forcing it, whilst their war- 
riors entered the valley by the difficult and undefended one 
of Skakot. The Swatis, finding the enemy in the heart of 
their country, fled in all directions to the fastnesses of their 
mountains, and from those inaccessible retreats, for twelve 
years, maintained an obstinate guerilla warfare ; till, finally, the 
calamity of a dreadful famine drove them to submission, after 
' they had for a considerable time subsisted on the corpses of 
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their own dead. With the subjection of this people the 
two great divisions of the Yasufzai separated: Mandar hold- 
ing the plain country,and Mali the mountains. The natives 
who remained, meanwhile, became converted to Isl4m, lost 
their identity of race, and were called Swati. It was not so, 
however, with those of them who fled the country, for though 
they also subsequently became Musalmdns they. retained 
their original tribal names, as will be presently mentioned. 

Whilst the Ydsufzai were carrying on the war on the plain 
country before defined, their kinsmen and allies, the Mahmand, 
were prosecuting their conquest with equal success in the hill 
country between the Kabul and Swat rivers—in the true Gan- 
dhar. They crossed the former river at Dh&ka, and in the first 
instance established themselves in the Goshtd district. Here 
they were soon attacked by a people called Gandhdri (Gan- 
dharai in the singular) from the hills to the eastward. The 
contest thus begun proved fierce and prolonged, till at last 
the Mahmand, favoured by the operations of the Ydsufzai in 
the plains on the Peshawar side, forced their way into the 
heart of the country to Gandhar, its principal town. The 
name still exists as that of a considerable village or township, 
as well as of the district in which it stands, and the original 
inhabitants are still called Gandhdri in distinction to the 
Mahmand conquerors, 

From this central seat of the natives the conquerors des- 
cended into the plain, in the angle between the junction of 
the Swat and Kabul rivers. Subsequently they crossed the 
latter river, and established themselves along the hill skirts 
up to the Bara river, in front of the Afridi hills. In their 
victorious war with the natives the Mahmand appear to have 
acted with such fierce barbarity that the majority fled the 
country, and, crossing the Kunar river, found refuge and 
escape, among an apparently kindred people, in the fastnesses 
of Kama and Katdr (Kafiristan), and in the valleys opening 
from them upon the Kabul river as far west as Tagdo. 
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For some considerable period these fugitive Gandhari 
retained their original religion and customs, and were styled 
by the Muhammadans Kdjir or “Infidel.” Gradually, how- 
ever, as Islém made its slow and steady progress among the 
neighbouring pagan peoples, they, or at least a large propor- 
tion of them who were in direct territorial contact with — 
Musalmins, accepted the Muhammadan creed, first passing 
through the intermediate stage of Nimcha, or “ Half-and- 
Half,” that is, half Kafir and half Musalman; for owing to 
their position between and dealings with the Musalmans on 
one side, and the Kafir on the other, they were Kafir to the 
Kafir, and Musalmaén with the Musalm4n; and this was owing 
to the jealousy of each for his own religion. As Isldm 
secured its foothold, the Nimcha became strong enough to 
become the full Musalmén without the fear of vengeance 
from the Pagan. So long as they remained Nimcha or Kafir, 
they were simply known by those terms, but when they be- 
eame Musalman, they were distinguished by the original 
patronymics of the race. Thus, whilst the fugitive Gandhari, 
who still remain pagans, are known only as Kafir, distinguish- 
ed sometimes by the names of the localities they inhabit 
(such as, the Kafir Kamoji in K4ma, Katéri or Katori in Katér 
or Kator), those who have become Musalmans are distinguish- 
ed by their original tribal] names. Thus the converted 
Gandh4ri are now divided into two great sections, named Séfi 
and Gandhéri. Together they number about twelve thousand 
families, who are scattered about in small parties all over the 
country from Swat and Bajawar to Lughman and Tagéo. In 
most places they occupy a dependant or servile position, and 
are counted faithful servants and good soldiers. Being recent 
converts, they are extremely bigoted and fanatical, and fur- 
nish many aspirants to the Muhammadan priesthood, in the 
ranks of which some of them have risen to the dignity of 
saints, The late celebrated Akhund of Swat—Saint and 
King combined—was a Gandharai, though he was generally 
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called a S&fai, because the latter name is commonly used by 
strangers as that of the two divisions of the people, just as 
the name Yisufzai is commonly used for Yasuf or Mandar, 
and Mali—the two great divisions of the people. The now 
famous Mulla Mushki Alam—priest and saint of Ghazni— 
who has made himself so prominent a champion of the Faith 
against us in the Kabul campaign, is said to be an Akhund- 
zada originally of the Safi tribe; though now he is reckoned 
a Ghilzai of the Andar section, owing to his family having 
been settled amongst them for three or four generations. 

It is curious to note the character of the warfare by 
which these returned Gandhari recovered possession of their 
fatherland from their unrecognized kindred, who, retaining still 
their ancient creed and customs, were to them merely cursed 
infidels, and fair prey to the sword of Islém. 

No less interesting is it to compare the aspect and condi- 
tion of the country at the time of this conquest, with its 
flourishing state at the time of the first Muhammadan inva-— 
sion, and that of its present prosperity under British rule. 

- It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of the march 
of these two Afghan tribes that they were nowhere seriously 
opposed on the road, and even traversed the now historic 
Khybar Pass without coming into collision with its Afridi 
possessors, who were yet infidels, as is proved clearly by a 
very important piece of evidence, which will be mentioned 
in its proper place. The Y4sufzais probably compounded for 
@ passage with the descendants of the neighbours of their 
own ancestors, and for a while remained stationary on the 
waste lands skirting the Khybar hills. Here quarrels ensued 
with the possessors of the country in respect to the use of its 
pastures and water channels, and the Yusufzais, discovering 
their strength, soon took the offensive and forced their oppo- 
nents to give way. It would appear that though the bulk 
of the natives were infidels, the provincial and district rulers 
were Musalméns, and it is probable that it was owing to the 
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support and countenance of these officials, that their invading 
co-religionists were enabled to carry their aggressive proceed- 
ings to a successful issue. 

Be this as it may, the Ydsufzais, in the course of twenty 
years’ warfare, completely conquered the country which now 
bears their name. And they found the country eminently 
adapted to their mode of warfare, moving as they did with 
their families and flocks, and possessing themselves of the 
pasture lands and townships as they advanced bit by bit. 

The country was no longer the civilized, well regulated, 
populous, and highly prosperous kingdom that it was in the 
glorious era of the Budhist rule. The numerous ruins of its 
for mercities and ecclesiastical towns, its monasteries and topes, 
which cover the country by the score, are the mute and deso- 
late witnesses of its former prosperity and populousness, of 
the industry of its people, and their civilized and peaceable 
mode of life. The excavations which have been made during 
recent years in the ruins of “Takht da Bahai”—the Pushté 
for “Takhti Vihar” of the Persian, or in our language the 
“Monastery ridge ”—have revealed much that is of histori- 
cal and archeological interest, especially in the. skill of the 
architect, and the delicacy and art of the sculptor, and the 
mode of domestic life of the inhabitants of the country in 
the years of its prosperity—from the second century before 
our era to the tenth or eleventh after it. Whilst the excava- 
tions in the ruins of Séwaldher, Shahri Bahlol, and Jamél- 
garhi have increased our knowledge, and confirmed the opinion 
that the Indian sculptors were originally instructed by Greek 
masters, not a tithe, however, of the ruins of the country 
have been as yet touched. Swat, Bajawar, and Buner, be- 
yond the border, teem with these silent relics of the past, and 
the ruins of Nawagram, Kharki, Paja, and many others, all 
within our border, wait to tell their tale so soon as any one 
will examine them. 

It is the number of these monuments of past ages which 
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serve to guide us in our estimate of the former prosperity and 
fulness of life of the country in which they are found. That 
prosperity has passed away with the advent of Isl4m—with 
its blighting and destructive influences, its bigoted and intoler- 
ant law, and its stagnant or retrograde rule. 

During the closing years of the tenth and early years of 
the succeeding century of our era, Mahmfdd, the first Sultan 
and Musalmaén of the Turk dynasty of kings who ruled at 
Ghazni, made a succession of inroads, twelve or fourteen in 
number, into Gandhér—the present Peshawar valley—in the 
course of his proselytizing invasions of Hindustan, He was 
a fierce bigot and arch destroyer. Fire and sword,havoc and 
destruction, marked his course everywhere. Gandhdr, which 
was styled the “ Garden of the North,” was left at’ his death 
a weird and desolate waste. Its rich fields and fruitful 
gardens, together with the canal which watered them (the 
course of which is still partially traceable in the western 
part of the plain), had all disappeared. Its numerous stone- 
built cities, monasteries, and topes, with their valuable 
and revered monuments and sculptures, were sacked, fired, 
razed to the ground, and utterly destroyed as habitations. 

Left in this state of devastation and depopulation, the 
country soon grew into a wilderness, the haunt of wild beasts, 
and the refuge of robbers. The fugitive inhabitants, return- 
ing in small numbers to their destroyed homes, gradually re- 
peopled the country and reclaimed bits of the waste. But 
their numbers were greatly reduced, and the impression they 
made upon the desolation worked by their Muhammadan ene- 
mies was hardly perceptible, owing to the distances at which 
their restored villages were scattered. The country was over- 
grown with jungle, and overrun with wild beasts. The wolf, 
leopard, and tiger hunted the herds of antelope which had 
made their home in the wilderness, and the rhinoceros wallow- 
ed in the marshes that covered the hill skirt to the north and 

rminated in a small lake not far from the Indus at Topi. 
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Such was the state of the country when the Ydsufzais 
during the rule at Kabul of Mirza Ulugh Beg—about the 
middle of the fifteenth century—entered upon its conquest. 
They seem to have reclaimed much of the waste, and, aban- 
doning their nomadic life, to have quickly settled down in 
village communities as agriculturalists. The change in their 
mode of life and the cessation of wars had the natural effect of 
. greatly increasing their numbers, and multiplying their wealth 
in cattle and flocks. So much so that, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the Emperor Babur passed through 
their country on his way to Delhi, they were considered an 
important and powerful people. Babur considered their chief 
of sufficient rank to enter into alliance with him, to marry 
his daughter, and to take a contingent of twelve thousand of 
his tribesmen as an addition to his army. The Emperor in 
his quaint and valuable memoirs records some interesting in- 
cidents of his progress through. the Peshawar valley, and 
. among them mentions having hunted the rhinoceros at the 
mouth of the Khybar and in the Razar marsh before alluded 
to, and also the tiger at what 1s now the Attock ferry across 
the Indus.. Both the tiger and the rhinoceros have long since 
disappeared from this country. But it would appear that the 
latter was in former centuries a very common animal in the 
Razar marshes, for an adjacent pass and valley bear the name. 
of Ambela (the scene of the campaign of that name in 1863- 
64 against the Wahébi fanatics), which is the antique Persian 
word for rhinoceros. 

Jumping to conclusions from mere names, however, is not a 
safe course, but in this instance the corroborating circumstances 
favour the notion that the localities derived their names from 
the animals which are known tohave haunted them. As an 
instance of the danger of drawing conclusions from , mere 
names, it may be here stated that the Ydsufzais reckon them- 
selves true Afghans and call themselves Bani Isrdil. Their 
name means “descendants of Joseph,” and their coun 
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abounds with Israelitish names such as are found in the Serip- 
tures. In fact, by the hasty enquirer, their claims would be 
at once admitted, and their country be considered a second 
Palestine ; for in support of the belief there is the hill Peor (Pe- 
hor), the mount Moriah (Morah), the peaks of Ilam and Dumah, 
the valley of Sodom (Sudhum), the stream of the Gadarenes 
(Gadhar), the plain of Galilee (Jalala), &., for places ; whilst, 
for tribes there are the Amazites (Amazai), the Moabites 
(MuhibwéAl), the Hittites (Hotiw4l),&e. — 

After this it appears the Yusufzais increased eoasideritly 
in population, and brought wide tracts of the wilderness under 
cultivation, but still not to such an extent as to effect any 
marked change in the general desolate aspect of the country. 
This was partly owing to their village feuds and fights for 
the fair division of the pasture lands, and partly to their 
wars with another people, who, like themselves, had recently 
emigrated from their native country further west, and set- 
tled in the territory adjoining that of the Yusufzais, but on 
the south side of the Kabul river. The name of this tribe 
was Khattak, and though they were Pukhtana, or Path&n, 
they were not Afghan. They will be treated of separately 
later on. Here it may be stated that in their contests with 
the Yusufzai they were by no means unsuccessful, for they 
managed to possess themselves cf two most important strate- 
gic positions in the Yusufzai country, which they hold to the 
present day. In order to put a stop to the cattle-lifting 
forays of the Yusufzais, from which it appears they suffered 


great loss, they crossed the Kabul river, and possessed them- 


selves of the belt of land on its north bank from the point of 
junction of the Swat with the Kabul river to that of the lat- 
ter with the Indus at Attock. But this position did not pro- 
tect them from the constant forays of the Yusufzais, especially 
of their raiding parties from Swat.and Buner. The Khattaks 
were consequently forced to adopt measures to protect them- 
selves from this source of annoyance and danger. They 
pushed a military colony straight across the plain, and taking 
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up a position which commanded the approach to Swat on 
one side, and to Buner on the other, there firmly established 
themselves. This spot is now called Jamalgarhi, and lies at 
the base of the Pajah hill. It is still in the possession of the 
descendants of the original colonists. 

We need not here follow the history of the Yusufzais dur- 
ing the reigns of the successive Mughal Emperors, nor 
need we waste time in the relation of their home feuds 
and wars, nor of their stubborn opposition to the conquering 
Sikhs. It will be enough for our purpose to close this ac- 
count of them by a brief notice of their present condi- 
tion. The arid wastes and the turbulent people we took 
over from the Sikhs on the conquest of the Panjab in 
1849, are now, after a brief thirty years of British rule, no, 
longer the same, either in the aspect of the country or in 
the condition of the people. The wide plain which was 
formerly traversed by uncertain tracks is now crossed in all 
directions by good roads. The cattle-guards, armed to the 
teeth with an odd variety of weapons, who used formerly to 
take post on the numerous mounds of the ancient Budhist 
topes and tumuli, and from their tops scan the wide expanse 
on all sides against the raider and robber, are now no longer 
known, and their place is taken by boys whose only 
weapon isaclub or an ox-goad. The plain which was for- 
merly mostly wilderness and uninhabited, is now dotted over 
with prosperous village communities, and cultivation has 
spread to such an extent that the cattle are hard put to for 
pasture in some localities, ‘Lastly, the fanatic and turbulent 
Yisufzai of thirty years ago, though still fanatical, is a very 
altered man from his unreclaimed and independent brother in 
the hill parts of the country. He is now by no means the 
restless and troublesome fellow he was in his poverty and 
ignorance of only twelve or fifteen years ago. He is now 
grown wealthy, luxurious, and as loyal to the British Govern- 
ment, under whose beneficent rule he has acquired these per- 
sonal advantages and blessings, as any other people in India. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE AFRIDI. 


_ Tue Afridi (or Afridai in the singular) are without doubt 
the present representatives of the Aparyte of Herodotus. 
Both the names and the positions are identically the same. 
The extent of the ancient country and the character of its 
people appear to have undergone a considerable change, 
but still not so great as to mar identity. The original 
limits of the Afridi (or Afreedee, as the name is often spelt) 
country, probably, comprised the whole of the Sufed Koh 
range and the country at the base of it on the’ north and 
south sides—to the Kabul and Kurram rivers respectively— 
whilst its extent from east to west was from the Pewér ridge, 
or the head waters of the Kurram further west, to the Indus, 
between the points of junction with it of the Kabul and 
Kurram rivers, in the former direction. 

With the Afridi of the present day are now reckoned as 
kindred tribes the Orakzai and Bangash, of whose origin very 
little is known, though they are, perhaps, of Scythic descent, 
and came into their present positions with the Scythic irrup- 
tion before alluded to. By the Afghans they are classed 
as Turklanri, which is a division of the Ghurghusht tribe of 
Afghans. The Ghurghusht tribe is held to be composed of the 
descendants of the third son of Kais—the great ancestral 
progenitor of the Pukhto-speaking peoples—and will be again 
referred to hereafter. 

The Turklanri people, according to the Afghan writers, 
include the Afridi, Orakzai, Bangash, Tori, Waziri, &c., &., 
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who are mostly settled in the northern half of the Sulemén 
range. The word itself means “the Turk brotherhood” or 
“kinsfolk,” just as Khorldnri means “sisterhood,” or the 
affinity between sisters or maidens associated together ; but 
there seems to be some confusion in the tribes so put together, 
as the list includes also the Khattak and several petty Indian 
tribes on the north of the Kabul river, as well as the Jéji and 
others to the south of it, and to the west of the Khybar. 

The Turklanri are also known by the names of Kararai or 
Karalénri (the 7 is nasal) ; and the story connected with their. 
origin is to the effect that, two brothers of the Khattak tribe 
were on the march together when they came upon the camp- 
ing ground of an army which had recently left it. The one 
brother who was childless, found an iron cooking-pot, called 
karrhai in Pukhti, and the other, who was over blessed with 
children, found an infant boy amongst the refuse of the camp. 
The brothers exchanged their windfalls, and the boy was 
called in connection with the above circumstances Kararai, 
which afterwards, as the tribes sprung from him increased in 
numbers and power, was changed to Karalanri. The drift 
of the legend indicates the invasion of foreigners, and their 
settlement in the country, but the absence of dates and parti- 
culars leaves their identification altogether uncertain, especially 
as no locality is indicated. From the mention of the Khattak 
people, however, it would seem that the Turklénrf were 
composed of various sects of different Turk tribes who succes- 
sively came into these parts with the invasions of Sabaktakin 
in the tenth, and of Tymur in the sixteenth centuries of our 
era, They very probably maintained their national identity 
till the collapse of the Chaghatai or Tymur dynasty, after 
which they lost power and became absorbed into the general 
nationality of the country. It seems certain, also, that some 
Turk tribes came down and settled on the Sulemén range at 
a much earlier period than the time of Sabaktakin, for the 
early Arab historians mention the, fact of their armies being 
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opposed by a Turk people in the country now held by the 
Kékar. This was in the first century of the Muhammadan, 
and eighth of our own era, and the facts alluded to may 
probably be relegated to the Scythic invasion already men- 
tioned. The subject is one well deserving careful inves- 
tigation. 

Whatever the origin of the Orakzai and Bangash, they 
appear to have shifted from their first positions in this coun- 
try, for the Bangash are stated to have been originally settled 
in Zurmal or Zurmat, next to the Katti of Kattaw4z. Here 
they were constantly at feud with their neighbours, the Far- 
muli, as well as amongst themselves, the two great national 
factions of Samal and Gé4ra being always at war. They were 
ousted from Zurmat, say the Afghan accounts, ahout five 
hundred years ago, by the Ghilji, and driven into Kurram, 
and, finally, after a prolonged contest there with the Tori, 
they were forced into their present position in Miranzai and 
Kohat. Many of these tribes, however, emigrated to Hindu- 
stan, where the Orakzai established a colony at Bhopél, and 
the Bangash another at Farukhébad in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. The family of the present Nawab of Farukhabad 
belongs to this tribe, as does that of the Begam of Bhopal to 
the Orakzai. 

The Afridi country, it would thus appear, was at an 
early period encroached upon by a variety of petty Turk 
tribes, and the natives, unable to withstand them, retired 
to the interior of their mountains, to Tirah and Mydén, 
and to the fastnesses of the Khybar hills, in short, to 
the hilly country which extends from the main range of 
Sufed Koh to the Indus. The tract lying to the south of this, 
from Mydan in the west to the Indus at Karabagh in the 
east, was held mainly by Orakzai, whilst the Miranzai and 
Kurram valleys were held by the Bangash. A division of 
the ancient Afridi country, after something of this sort, held 
good, it appears, till about six or seven hundred years ago, 
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when the original inhabitants were ousted by encroaching 
tribes entirely foreign to the country, and of distinct race. 
Thus the traditions of the Toris of the Kurram valley trace 
their arrival in the present seat of their people from north- 
ern Sind, where they formed a powerful section of the 
Toghiani Turks. And the date of their conquest they carry 
back to some six hundred years ago. It was about this time 
also that the ancient neighbours of the Aparyte, being driven 
from their native seats, forced themselves into the Aparyte 
territories, and, under the name of Khattak, established them- 
selves in all the country from the lower Kabul river on the 
north to the Kurram on the south. 

It would thus appear that the Afridi of to-day holds but 
a small portion of the territory assigned above as the posses- 
sion of his ancient progenitors, the Aparyte mentioned by 
Herodotus. The northern base of Sufed Koh is now in the 
possession of several different tribes of whom the Ghilji, 
the Khogiani, and the Shinwari are the principal. The latter 
people whose proper name is Shirwéni are the latest new 
arrivals in these parts, and are said to have come from the 
Persian Shirw4n in the time of Nadir Shah. They haye 
mostly lost their own language, and have adopted that and the 
manners and customs of the Pathfns. They occupy the 
western end of the Khybar Pass and the adjoining valleys on 
the northern base of Sufed Koh. They are a fine race of 
people of different physique to their neighbours, and are the 
great carriers of this part of the country between Kabul and 
Peshawar. Their mules and donkeys are of superior breed 
and much in demand both at Kabul and Peshawar. The 
Shinwari is considered a good soldier and a clever robber. 

The southern base of the Sufed Koh is now in the posses- 
sion of the Toris, before mentioned, and the Khostw4ls, who 
appear to be an allied tribe; whilst the whole of the Indus 
riverain, between the Kabul and Kurram rivers, as far west- 
wards as Kohat and Bahadur Khel, is held by the Khattaks. 
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All that now remains to the Afridi and his ancient joint 
partners in the territory assigned to the Aparytz is the heart 
of the country—the Kohat Pass and valley, the Khybar Pass 
and hills, the Miranzai valley, and the uplands at the eastern 
end of the Sufed Koh range. In the south-west corner of 
this central tract is located a small and obscure tribe, the 
Zymukht, supposed to be Afghans, and celebrated mostly as 
expert and desperate robbers. ; 

The Afridi,’ Orakzai, Bangash, Khattak, Tori, Zymukht, 
Khostwal, Jaji or Zazi, Mangal, &c., tribes are all classed 
together under two political factions known by the name of 
Samal and Gar or Gara, respectively. The factions are of no 
political importance nowadays, though of great interest as a 
guide to the former affinities and relations of their respective 
members. The people themselves have not the smallest idea 
of the origin of the opposite factions under which, as a 
matter of hereditary duty, they are enrolled; yet they are 
very tenacious of the distinction, and never change from one 
to the other. The factions, evidently, came into existence 
on the conversion of the people en bloc to Islém, when 
all became a common brotherhood in the faith, and called 
themselves Musulmans, though yet they maintained a dis- 
tinction expressive of their original religious separation—a 
sign that their conversion was effected by force, and was more 
nominal than real at first. And thus the peoples of the two 
rival religions at that time flourishing side by side in this 
region—namely the Budhist and the Magian—ranged them- 
selves naturally under the respective standards or factions of 
their original religions; the Budhist Saman or Sraman giving 
the name to the one, and the Magian Gabr, Gaur or Gar to 
the other. 

Looking at the Afridi as we find him to-day, it is difficult to 
imagine him the descendant of the mild, industrious, peace. 
loving, and contemplative Budhist, abhorrent of the shedding 
of blood or the destruction of: life of even the minutest or 
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meanest of God’s creatures; or even to imagine him des- 
cended from fire-worshipping ancestors, whose tender care 
for life was almost equal to that of the Budhist, and whose 
sincere and punctilious devotion to the observance of the 
minute ceremonies and ordinances of their religion was 
surpassed by none. The Afridi of to-day, though professedly 
a Muhammadan, has really no religion at all. He is, toa 
great extent, ignorant of the tenets and doctrines of the creed 
he professes, and even if he knew them, would in no way 
be restrained by them in pursuit of his purpose. 

Whatever he may have been as a Budhist, or as a Fire-wor- 
shipper, he has now sunk to the lowest grade of civilization, 
and borders upon the savage. Entirely illiterate, under no 
acknowledged control, each man his own king, the nation has . 
dwindled down to a small community of less than three | 
hundred thousand souls, mostly robbers and cut-throats, | 
without principles of conduct of any kind, and with nothing 
but the incentive of the momentas the prompter to immediate 
action. Even among his own nationality (the Pathan) he is 
accounted the faithless of the faithless, and is held on all 
sides to be the most fierce and stealthy of all enemies. As 
we know him, merely in the character of an independent 
neighbour, he is a wily, mistrusting, wolfish, and wilful 
savage, with no other object in life but the pursuit of robbery 
and murder, and the feuds they give rise to. 

His ignorance and barbarism are a bye-word among 
neigbbour tribes, and many amusing stories are told against 
them. One to the effect that, although professedly Musalmdns, 
they showed no reverence for the Mulla, or Muhammadan 
priest, and plundered and despitefully used the too confiding 
members of the profession who ventured among them so 
impartially, that their country was soon shunned by the whole 
clergy class as a dangerous place. Thus neglected in religious 
training they became a laughing-stock to their better in- 
structed co-religionists in the plain country, and through 
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shame they were driven to entice a zealous “Mulla” of the 
Peshawar city to their mountain home, The priest installed 
in his new place, as in duty bound to do, urged upon his 
untutored flock the great advantages to be derived from the 
pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of saints and martyrs for the 
Faith, and enlarged upon the untold benefits that followed 
upon the offerings there made in the name of the Saint. 
This was enough for the Afridi mind. He was to gain 
advantages by making visits to sacred shrines and depositing 
offerings in the name of the saints to whom they were dedicated 
to propitiate their favour and protection, and he determined to 
make pilgrimages and offerings. But there was not such a 
thing as a “ Ziyarat ” in the whole country, and to go to the 
sacred shrines in the territories of their neighbours was not 
to be thought of, for the Afridf’s hand was against every- 
body, and everybody’s hand was against the Afridi. In this 
dilemma, what easier than to have a “ Ziydérat” in their own 
country, and who more suitable as a martyr for the faith 
than their venerable priest. So the “Mulla” was sacrified, 
-and a “Ziyarat” raised over his remains, and Tiréh had 
its first sacred shrine. Perhaps it is the only one, for the 
Afridi is no ways noted for any devotion to this form of 
piety. ; 
The Afghan account of the Afridi genealogy indicates his ~ 
long ancestry, for they derive him from nobody, and to account 
for his name have concocted a feeble story, which, however, 
is highly characteristic of the pride of race of the whole tribe. 
The story goes—that in ancient times some Governor of the 
province of Peshawar summoned some members of the tribe 
to his “ Darbar,’ or Court of Audience. One of them, with 
native self-possession and independence, took his seat at the 
entrance to the darbar, and as the Governor approached to 
enter his Court, made no move to rise. The Governor stopped, 
and asked him who he was. Dzah tsok yam ?—* Who am I ?”— 
he replied with stolid indifference, Dzah hum Afridat yam— 
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“| also am a creature of God!” In the Persian Afrida means 
“a created being.” From this circumstance the tribe received 
the name of Afridi. 

As our immediate independent’ neighbours during thirty 
years of British rule on the Trans-Indus frontier, the Afridis, 
or Khybaris, as they are often called from their holding (until 
only the other day) possession of that famous pass, have 
given us great and almost continuous trouble. Their bold 
robberies in the very centre of our Peshawar cantonments, 
with its garrison of eight thousand men, have passed into the 
stock history of the place. Their highway robberies and 
murders, and their village raids and cattle-lifting forays 
brought them into constant collision with our frontier officers. 
The result of thirty years’ contact with them has in no way 
attached the people to us, nor has the example of British rule, 
made any visible change in their condition, except perhaps 
in enabling them, through our own neglect, to protect our- 
selves manfully, to become the best armed of any of our 
frontier tribes, We shall have some day to conquer this 
people and annex the country, and we shall then find what 
a born race of marksmen can do with our own Enfields and 
Sniders and Martini Henri’s in their hands—partly acquired 
by a weakness the Afridi has for enlisting into our Native 
Army and then deserting, and, quite naturally, taking his 
arms with him; but mostly by clever theft in the barracks 
of every newly-arrived regiment, European or Native. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE KHATTAK. 


Tue Sattagyde of Herodotus are identified in the Saitak, 
Sattak, Shattak, and Khattak of modern native writers, 
The two last forms are merely the western and eastern niodes, 
respectively, of Pushti pronunciation. Their original seat 
was on the Sulemén range and its great western off shoot, 
called Koh Sanw4l, and the plain country down to the 
Indus as far south as the present Dehra Ismail Khan. 
On the Sulem4n range their limit to the south ended at 
Barmal, and marched with the K&kar frontier. At a very 
early period the Khattaks were, it appears, driven out of the 
plain country on the Indus by the Waziri tribe, who, after a 
long lapse of time, being themselves pressed in rear by other 
tribes from Sind, were forced forward, and pushing themselves 
into the hill country of the Khattaks, dispossessed that ancient 
people of their original home. Thisis said to have occurred 
about six hundred years ago. At some considerable period 
prior to this, however, it appears that the Khattaks were 
invaded from the west by a Persian people now commonly 
known by the name of Chakmani or Chamkani. This people 
did not conquer or dispossess the Khattaks, but settled in 
the country amongst them, mostly in and about their prin- 
cipal towns of Mukim and Kénigoram. Though all this 
country is now in the hands of the Waziris, there are still 
three or four hundred houses of the Chamkani dwelling in 
these two towns as subjects of the Waziri. 

The Chamkani, it appears, were a heretical sect of Persian 
Islamites, and fled their own country on account of the perse- 
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cutions of the Government. They are said to have belonged 
(for they are now orthodox Musalmans) to the sect of Shid 
Muhammadans called Ali [ahi on account of their belief 
in the divinity of Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad. Curi- 
ous stories are told of their peculiar religious ceremonies and 
immoral proceedings connected with them. A burning light, 
it appears, was an essential element in their religious per- 
formances, in which both sexes joined indiscriminately, and 
at a particular stage of the ceremonies and recitations it was 
extinguished by the officiating priest. On this signal the 
congregation fell to the orgies and immoralities of which 
they are accused. On account of this strange custom they 
were called by the Persians chirdgh-kush and by the Pathdéns 
or-mur, which mean respectively “lamp-extinguisher” and 
“ fire-extinguisher.” Their great ancestor or leader in these 
parts was one Amr Lob4n, but nothing more is recorded of 
him than his name. According to Afghan accounts this 
people were dispersed about five hundred years ago in conse- 
quence of a famine which raged in their country for three or 
four years. Some of them moved into the Logar valley, 
south of Kabul, where they settled at Barkibarak; others 
emigrated to the Peshawar valley, where the village of Cham- 
kani marks their settlement; others again went on into 
Hindustan, and there became lost in the general population 
of the country. A considerable number, however, held to 
their homes in Kénigoram and Mukim; and others to their 
settlements on the north border of the country, where they 
had as neighbours the petty tribes of Mangal and Khitai and 
Zizai—evidently immigrant tribes from Mangaléi and Khitéi 
(our Cathay) in North-Western China. The total number 
of the Chamkani is reckoned at about five thousand families. 
They are considered a quiet, inoffensive, and industrious 
people, and distinguished as the only tribe in these parts 
not given to feudal fights and highway robbery. 

. On being turned out of their own country by the Waziri, 
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the Khattaks, together with some of their neighbours of the 
Hani and Mangal tribes, are said to have retreated to the Band 
territory, and settled at Doy4l, which was called also Sadréwan. 
Here they quarrelled with their stranger comrades and ex- 
pelled them-from their midst, After this the Khattaks were 
attacked by the Baloch, and forced to go north-east to the 
Koh Khingén. From this they gradually spread by Kar- 
bogha, Teri, Chautra, Lacha, &c., to the Indus. Whilst the 
Khattaks were thus working their way eastward, the Bangash 
were being driven out of Kurram by the Tori, who, it seems, 
were advancing from the south-east diagonally across the 
route by which the Khattaks had come. The Bangash, on 
their part, being ousted ftom their possessions in Kurram, fell 
back upon their allied tribe, the Orakzai, and contested 
the land with them. Whilst they were thus engaged in 
hostilities, the Khattak took the opportunity to extend their 
lands to Tora Chapra and Patiala at the expense of the 
Orakzai, and thus became neighbours of the Bangash, a hill 
ridge between Lacha and Gadakhel being the separating bound- 
ary, which it is to this day. Gradually as the Khattaks in- 
creased in strength, they extended northward, and pressing 
aside the Orakzai and Afridi to the higher hills, took possession 
of all the Indus riverain up to the Kabul river, and even 
advanced across it, as before mentioned, into the Yisufzai 
country. In their advance they absorbed several small 
communities of foreign settlers, such as the Mughalki and 
Sini (Mughal or Mongol, and Chinese), whom they include 
in their Béléc division, and the Jalozai, Dangarzai, and 
Oriyakhel, whom they include in their Teri division. 

The Khattak, with whom are included the Bantchi, are 
physically a fine race, and differ from all other Pathéns in 
features, general appearance, and many of their customs. 
They are also distinguished from the other eastern Pathéns, 
as being the only tribe amongst them who speak the soft 
or western dialect of Pushté. The Afghan account of the 
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origin of their name, whilst illustrative of the manners of 
the people in the olden times, shows the simplicity of mind 
of their descendants, and their entire reliance for information 
upon their priests; for having themselves lost all trace of 
their ancestry they are fain to believe whatever their spiritual 
masters choose to tell them. “* 

The story goes that one day four brothers (ik. does: not say 
of what tribe) went out for a stroll or to hunt ‘oh the ~plain 
(locality not specified), and as they went on.they saw, as they 
knew by their dress, four young damsels coming their way. 
As they approached, the eldest brother said—“ What better 
sport than this; let each of ts take one of these damsels to 
wife!” His proposal was applauded, and they agreed to cast lots 
for them. The eldest brother, however, claimed his right of 
seniority to take his choice without casting lots, and this was 
conceded to him. By this time the approaching parties met, 
and the eldest brother stopping the damsels, selected the 
most gaily dressed as his choice. The others were apportioned 
by lot. When all were distributed, each brother unveiled his 
damsel, and it was discovered that the one in the finest and 
gaudiest clothes was a shrivelled-up ugly old maid, whilst 
the others in more simple and sober attire were comely young 
virgins. The more fortunate younger brothers laughing 
twitted the other on his bad taste in selecting such a bride, 
and repeating a phrase commonly used on occasions of like 
misadventure, said—*“ Pa khatta ldrye,” that is,“ You’ve gone © 
into the mud,” or, as we should say, “ You’ve put your foot 
in it.” From this incident, says the Afghan genealogist, is 
derived the name of Khattak; and then he goes on to add, 
that from each of the four damsels sprung a numerous pro- 
geny, who increased and multiplied and gave their names 
to all the sections and sub-divisions of the tribe. Under 
British rule the Khattak has proved a generally well-con- 
ducted and loyal subject. The salt mines of Kalabagh are 
in their hands, aud many of them are employed as travelling 
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merchants and salt carriers to the mountainous region be- 
tween the Peshawar valley and Badakhshan. The chief of 
the Khattaks, Khwaja Muhammad Khan, was made a Knight 
of the Order of the Star of India a few years ago in 
recognition of his loyalty and services to Government. 

The Waziri who displaced the Khattak, or Shattak, as it 
is pronounced in‘ the western dialect of Pusht4, from his 
ancient seat on the Sulemdn range, from the Sattagydia of 
Herodotus, for he is the only one of the ancient authors who 
has mentioned this people, appear to be identical with the 
Wairsi or Vairsi of the early Muhammadan historians. The 
Wairsi were a division of the Sodha tribe, which itself was 
a branch of the Praméra Rajpat. The Waziri appear to have 
made their first assaults against the Khattak about five or 
six hundred years ago at a time when the country was sorely 
afflicted with famine; and the route they took was across 
the Sham plain into the adjoining valley and district of Bar- 
mal. Here they settled and remained for some time before 
making a further forward move. In Barmal is the favourite 
shrine of an ancestral and saintly chief of the tribe, and here 
also are the lands of one of the tribal sub-divisions named 
Sodhaki. From their settlement in Barmal, the Waziri ad- 
vanced by degrees, and ina long course of years, driving 
the Khattak before them, and subjugating the Chamkani, 
took the whole of the ancient Khattak country from the 
Sham plain on the south, to the Kohat valley in the north. 

They are a powerful and entirely independent tribe, and 
mostly pastoral and nomade in their habits of life. In person- 
al appearance they are very different from other Pathdén 
tribes, and retain many customs peculiar to themselves. On 
the western borders of their territory they share the pasture _ 
lands with the Sulem4n-Khel, Kharoti, and other sections of 
the great Ghilzai tribe. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE DADICA. 


THE Dapicz# are the last of the four Indian nations men- 
tioned by Herodotus as forming a single Satrapy on the extreme 
eastern frontier of the Empire of Darius. There has been 
some difference of opinion as to the identification of this peo- 
ple. By one party they are supposed to be represented by the 
modern Téjik, but this does not seem a natural philological 
transition ; and besides the term Tajik only came into common 
use after the Arab conquest of Persia, as will be explained 
further on when we come to consider the Tajik people. 
Others, again, have considered them to be represented by the 
hill people located north of the Gandarians, and formerly 
called Darada, a name which is still known to, but not in 
common use amongst, that people, though it is still the pa- 
tronymic of the natives of Chilas, on the other side of the 
_ Indus, who style themselves Dérd. The transition from 
Darada to Dadice is not a natural one either, and it is much 
more probable that the Dadicw, who were evidently neigh- 
bours of the Sattagyde, are truly represented by the existing _ 
Dédi, a small tribe now incorporated with the Kaékar, and 
still clinging to their ancient seat. The Dadice or DA&di, it 
would appear, originally possessed all the country now occu- 
pied by the different clans composing the Kékar tribe, but 
were gradually ousted, decimated, and finally absorbed by 
them. When these changes took’ place it is difficult to say, 
but the subject will be better understood if we leave the Dadi, 
and turn to the consideration of the Kakar, the present pos- 
sessors of the country. 
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The Kakar of Afghanistan are a people of Scythic origin, 
and of kindred race with the Gakkar or Ghakkar, who are 
settled in Chach and Rawal Pindi on the other side of the In- 
dus, and other parts of India. According to the Afghan ac- 
counts, Kékar was the grandson of Ghurghusht or Ghirghisht, 
by his second son, Dani. And this Ghirghisht was the 
youngest of the three sons of Kais or Kish, the great ancestral 
progenitor of the Afghan nationality of modern times. It 
has already been shown how the name of the first son, Saraban, 
was merely the adoption of the race title of the people whom 
the Afgan genealogists classified together as one set of the des- 
cendants of Kais, and the fact of their Réjput origin might have 
been then made clearer by tracing up to more recent times, 
the names of the successive generations of ancestors, except 
that it would needlessly complicate the subject by a multipli- 
city of strange names. At the risk of this, however, it may 
be here mentioned that the above-named Saraban, according 
to the Afghan genealogies, had two sons named Sharjyfiin and 
Khrishyfin. These are evidently transformations of the common — 
Rajput proper names—Surjan and Krishan; and they have 
been still more altered by transformation into Muhammadan 
names—Sharjytin being changed into Sharfuddin and Krish- 
yan into Khyruddin. Similar traces of Indian affinity are to 
be found in almost all the Afghan genealogical tables. And 
it is only what we might expect when we remember the 
tradition that the five Paéndt brother kings, about the time 
of the Mahabharat, or great war which was decided on the 
field of Kuru Kshetr, near Thanesar north of Delhi, emigrat- 
ed to the Panjab and Afghanistan as far as Ghazni and 
Kandahar, and there established independent kingdoms 
which lasted for several centuries. The third son of Kais, 
Ghirghisht or Ghurghusht, appears to have derived his name 
from the national origin of the clans classed together as his 
descendants by Afghan genealogists, in the same way as they 
have done with the name of the eldest son, Saraban. For 
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Ghirghisht, it appears, is only an altered form of Cirghiz or 
Ghirghiz—“ wanderer on the steppe”—and indicates the 
country whence the people originally came, namely northern 
Turkistan. For Cirghiz or Kirghiz merely means a wan- 
derer or nomade in the language of that country, and 
corresponds with the more familiar term Scythian. Though 
the Kékar now holds the greater portion of the ancient 
Dadice country by a number of clans confederated under 
his own name, they are not all of the same origin as him- 
self. For the other sons of Dé&ni (after whom, in the early 
Muhammadan period, the northern part of the present Kékar 
country was named Dénistan, as the southern was named 
Kékarén or Kékaristén), namely Dé&di, Néghar, and Pani, 
are expressly distinguished in Afghan histories, as differing, 
in many of their manners and customs, as well as in dialect, 
from the true Kékar. Thus the N&ghar are expressly desig- 
nated as Rajputs, and by the Afghans are commonly called 
Baroh. They are described as closely allied in origin and 
domestic customs, as well as in political relations, with the 
Pani; and they both have most of their clans settled in Shek- 
haw4éti and Hydaraébad, the lesser parts only residing in 
Ké4kar territory. As to the Dadi, their history is lost in the 
obscurity to which they have sunk, and nothing more seems 
to be known about them now than that they have become 
absorbed into the Kakar tribe, and attached themselves to an 
immigrant colouy from Khojand, with whom they are gener- 
ally known as Khojandi or Khundi. 

Besides the clans confederated with them in their own 
country, the Kékar claim kinship with the Gadin of Maha- 
bén and Chach, on both sides the Indus north of Attock. 
These people on their part call themselves Kékar, and in 
Chach one of their settlements is called Ghurghusht. They 
also claim kinship with the Tymani Chaéréymac, who are set- 
tled in the Siah-band range of the Ghor mountains, to the 
' south-east of Herat. This people, on their part, consider 
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themselves a branch of the Kékar, and hold themselves separate 
from the rest of the Chaéréymac further north, from whom 
they differ in manners and customs, as wellas dialect and 
religion—these being Sunni and those Shia. The Tymani 
are in two divisions, one of which is called Capchéc, who are 
Ayméc or“nomade,” and the other Darzi, who are settled, 
and are usually called Afghan. 

The Kékar country on the Indus frontier is about a hun- 
dred miles square, and extends from the Waziri border on the 
north to the Baloch border on the south. The country is’ 
traversed from north to south by a mountain range, on the, ° 
east and west slopes of which are many pleasant and fertile 
valleys. In the Kanjoghi valley, which runs about thirty 
miles south-west from the Kand peak, is settled the Sanya 
clan, and in Bori, an extensive valley running to the south-east, 
are the Sanjara and Sambhira clans—names evidently of In- 
dian origin. The Kakar, in fact, is a collection of several dif- 
ferent peoples, who, though now all speaking Pushti and 
calling themselves Kékar Pathan, nevertheless maintain their 
own peculiar customs, manners, and dialects. 

The bulk of the Kékar Proper are employed in the asafc- 
tida trade between Herat and India; but most of the other clans 
lead a pastoral life, moving from place to place with their cattle 
and flocks, and living. in small societies of three or four fami- 
lies, who pitch their black hair tents, or Kizhdi, in little 
clusters together. The lesser number are settled in villages 
and cultivate the soil in the main valleys, as Bori, Zhéb, Kan- 
joghi, &c., &c. The Zhob range separates the Kaékar from the 
Waziri. Their neighbours on the north-west are the Ghilji, on 
the west the Achakzi, and on the south-west the Tarin—both 
Durrani tribes. On the south are the Baloch, the hereditary 
foe of the Kakar. The Shaytina Dagh, a mountain plateau, 
in the north-west of the country, is a celebrated pasture 
ground of the Kékar; and to the west of the Toba mountain 
they have a number of narrow little valleys whose several 
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streams combine to form the Lohra river which waters the 
Peshin valley. In spring and summer the whole of this part 
of the country is said to be a delightful residence, the climate 
salubrious, and the air perfumed with the odours of the flow- 
ers which cover the surface as with a variegated carpet. The 
country is good, it is the people only who are bad, for they are 
ignorant, brutal, and savage in their manners, and robbers 
by intuition, as indeed are all the independent Path4n tribes. 
_ We have thus shown that the Pathan comprises not only 
the modern representatives of the four ancient Pactiyan na- 
tions mentioned by Herodotus— to whom, alone indeed, the | 
title properly belongs—but also a variety of other races, 
some kindred and some foreign, who have been thrown to- 
gether within the area of their original country, the ancient 
Pactiya, by successive waves of conquest, and dynastic revol- 
utions. All these different races, such as the Kékar, Waziri, 
Tori, &c., have evidently had a long struggle before they fin- 
ally established themselves amongst the Pathaén nations; and 
it would seem that it was only by blending with them, and, 
to some extent, adopting their manners and customs, that 
they were afterwards enabled not only to hold their own, 
but to enlarge their borders and maintain their distinct iden- 
tity at the expense of the ancient inhabitants. The only 
other people of Afghanistan, besides those dwelling in the 
Pathan country proper, who call themselves Pathan, are the 
Afghan and the Ghilji. Apparently, simply because they, toa 
great extent, the latter especially, live within the limits of the 
Pathén country, and to some extent have adopted their lan- 
guage and social code of laws; and because it has pleased 
their genealogists to class them all together as a single nation 
descended from a common ancestral progenitor. 
Untiltherecent changes, politicaland military—changes which 
are still in course of development on the Trans-Indus frontier 
of India—the Pathan tribes, who hold the mountain ranges 
of Sufed Koh and Suleman Koh, have for the most part main- 
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tained their independence for many centuries ; an independence, 
not ofa united nation, but an independence of individual tribes. 
The Pathan tribes on the plains and low lands, between the 
mountains and the river, such as the Yfsufzai, the Khattak, 
Bangash, Bantchi, the Mahmand of the Peshawar valley, &c., 
have been British subjects ever since the conquest of the Pan- 
jab. Some of the hill tribes, such as those of the Kurram, Daur, 
and Sibi valleys, have been at different times, within the above 
period, subjugated by the Kabul Government. But all the 
powerful hill tribes, such as the Yfisufzai and Mahmand of 
the hills, the Waziri, the Kaékar, and several lesser tribes, are 
entirely independent, as are some clans of the hill Ghilzai. 
From the foregoing account it would appear that the origi- 
nal Pactiyan, Pukhtin, or Path4n nations, though severally 
maintaining their identity to the present day, have become 
individually much mixed up with various tribes of foreigners 
brought into their midst by successive waves of conquest and 
revolution during many centuries. And this is just what we 
might expect, considering the situation of their country at 
the point of junction of the three great empires of the Per- 
sian, the Turk, and the Indian. How long it took for these 
different races to amalgamate into a nation speaking the same 
language, professing the same religion, and owning the same 
code of laws, it is difficult to say. But there is no doubt that 
the change once initiated was rapidly carried to completion ; it 
would appear that in the accomplishment of this end, the in- 
fluence of religion played an important part, and that the 
Budhist, Brahman, and Gabr, all simultaneously succumbed to 
the majesty of Islam. This religion was first systematically 
enforced upon the peoples of this country by the first Turk 
sovereign of that faith in these parts, the celebrated Mah- 
mid of Ghazni, about the beginning of the eleventh century. 
But however successful his means of fire and sword may have 
been at first, it appears that their effects were not very lasting. 
nor complete. In short, the conversion of the people under 
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such compulsion was only nominal, and they rapidly relapsed 
to their former creeds during the reigns of Mahtimd’s succes- 
sors, until in the time of Shah&buddin Ghori, the twelfth 
century, there occurred a revival of the Muhammadan reli- 
gion all over India. About this time the whole Pakhtan 
country was overrun by Arab priests who assumed the title 
of Sayyid (“Lord”), and by native Indian converts, who 
were called Shekh (“Elder”). These enthusiastic propagan- 
dists seem to have set about the task of proselytizing the 
people with remarkable energy and boldness, though with no 
great self-denial or personal restraint. They everywhere made 
themselves very comfortable at free quarters amongst their 
ignorant flocks, freely took their daughters to wife, rigidly 
exacted the tithes and other offerings ordained by the law to 
their sacred callings, and punctiliously enforced the reverence 
and homage due to them as the expounders of the word of 
God and the guides to the delights of Paradise. 

The priests of the Sunni or “ orthodox” sect had not the 
field entirely to themselves, for they had already been prece- 
ded by those of the Persian Schismatics of the Shia sect, as 
well as by the Persian heretics of the Ali Dahi sect, who be- 
lieved in the divinity of Ali, With the decline, however, 
of Persian influence in this quarter, they soon acquired the 
ascendancy, and the Shié and the Ali Ilahi, or Chamkani, as 
he was called (the Chirégh-kush of the Persians and Or-mur of 
the Afghans), either deserted their own creeds for the more 
popular state religion, or, clinging to the faith of their fore- 
fathers, sunk tu a state of servitude or dependance. There are 
still several Sh{é clans amongst the different tribes of Pathdns, 
and since the decline of Islém as a state power in these parts, 
they manage to maintain their position with greater security 
aud freedom than before. With the Chamkani, it was differ- 
ent. He was a proscribed and persecuted heretic by both 
churches of Isl4m, and soon, for self-preservation, became a 
Sunni, though still retaining his former appellation. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE GHILJI. 

‘THE Ghiljai (plural Ghilji) as he calls himself—Ghilzai, as 
strangers call him—is a numerous and widespread people, ex- 
tending from Jalalabad in the east to Kalati Ghiljiin the 
west, and occupying the adjoining slopes and spurs of Sufed 
Koh, Suleman Koh, and Gul Koh (west of Ghazni). The 
Afghan traditions place their original settlements in the Kohi 
Kais or Koh Ka4s{, but there seems to be some doubt as to the 
whereabouts of this locality, some considering it to be on the 
Suleman range, and others on the Siyah-band range of the 
Ghor mountains. The latter, it would seem, is the more pro- 
bable, as it was the scene of the romantic episode by which 
the Afghan genealogists account for the name. 

The story runs to the effect that the second son of Kais 
(the great ancestral progenitor of the Afghan nationality), who 
was named Batan, was settled with his people on the. Siyah- 
band range of the Ghor mountains—the Paropamisus of the 
ancients, the Hazarah of the moderns. Itappears that they 
occupied the western hills of the range, and led a migratory 
life between the highlands in summer and lowlands in winter. 
Batan, the patriarch of the tribe, was noted for his piety and 
devotion, and for his earnest attachment to the new faith 
established in those parts. In consequence of his leading 
position and religious reputation, he was reveronsod as a saint 
and honored with the title of Shekh. 

During the reign of the Khalif Walid—towards the close 
of the first century of the Muhammadan era, and during the 
early part of the eighth of our own—an Arab army was 
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sent from Baghdad for the conquest of Khtrdsan and Ghor 
(a name the signification of which is “ mountainous”). On 
its approach to the northern mountains of Ghor, which were at 
that time inhabited by Bani Isrdil and Bani Afghan, and other 
castaway tribes, one of the princes of the country, who, it ap- 
pears, was himself of a refugee family, since many generations 
exiled from Persia, fled his retreat, and sought asylum with 
Shekh Batan, whose tuman or “tribal camp” was in some 
neighbouring mountain recesses. Batan, perceiving that the 
stranger was of noble birth, welcomed him to the hospitality 
and protection of his people, and took him into his own 
‘house as a member of the family. The stranger guest soon 
ingratiated himself with his hosts, and won the confidence 
of the chief, who always consulted him in the affairs of the 
tribe as if he were a member of it. In fact he was made 
quite at home, and treated with the fullest liberty and trust. 

The Shekh had a daughter, whose name was Matto, a 
handsome maiden in the bloom of youth. In the simple 
manners and freedom of action that characterize life in camp, 
the inmates of the tent or booth were thrown much together 
in the routine of daily domestic life. Well, to cut a long 
story short—the guest and his host's daughter fell in love 
with each other, and carried on a clandestine amour with the 
natural consequences. The first signs were early discovered 
by the quick eye of. the mother, who at once communicated 
her suspicions to the girl’s father. The old Shekh—Afghan- 
like—was for summary punishment and the swift execution 
of both the guilty parties. But the mother, with keener 
perception and more far-seeing calculation, suggested the 
propriety of first ascertaining whether their guest—Shah 
Husen by name—really was of the royal descent he had 
represented himself to be, and whether the future of his 
prospects were as bright as he had colored them. 

For this purpose a trusted domestic was despatched to the 
home in Northern Ghor, indicated by Shah Husen, to find 
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eut all about his family and antecedents. He duly returned 
with a favourable report, and even more than confirming all 
that Shah Husen had said of himself. On this, the parents, 
accepting the situation, hastily married the couple to avoid 
the imminent scandal. Shortly after these occurrences, Bibf 
Matto presented Shah Husen with a son, whom the irate old 
Shekh, in allusion to the circumstances connected with his 
birth, named Ghalzoe—“ son of a thief”—the father having 
stolen his daughter’s honor. The name in time came to be 
used to distinguish the whole tribe, and by vulgar usage 
became changed to Ghilzai. 

Such, in brief, is the Afghan account. It seems to point 

to an early mixture of the original Ghilji with some tribe of 
Ghor, perhaps of Persian descent, though the name Batan 
sounds of Indian origin (the Sanskrit name of the Brahman 
priests being Bata), and the title of Shekh being the one 
usually applied in India to converts from Brahmanism to 
Islém. 
- Bibf Matto had a second son, who was named Ibrahim, 
continue the Afghan accounts, and he was surnamed Loe, or 
“ Great,” by his grandfather, on account of some act of infantile 
precocity. This name became corrupted into Lod?, and was 
adopted as the title of his descendants, who afterwards formed a 
considerable tribe, which, in the fifteenth century, furnished the 
Lodi dynasty of kings on the throne of Delhi. Such are the 
idle tales by which the Afghan historians attempt to account for 
the presence in their midst of a foreign race of whose antece- 
dents they know nothing. That the Lodi and Sar kings of 
the ‘house of Ghor, who reigned at Delhi as sovereigns of 
Hindustan, were of the Ghilji race, there seems no reason to 
doubt, but that they were in any way connected by tribal 
affinity with the Afghan is by no means clear. 

Besides the sons already mentioned, Bibi Matto is said by 
the Afghan accounts to have borne Shah Husen a number of 
other sons, viz, Tardn, Tolar, Bardn, and Polar. Here are 
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names of quite a different stamp, and their character is main- 
tained in the subdivisions of tribes springing from them in 
succeeding generations. Thus Tardn is divided into the clans 
of Tokhi and Hotak, whilst amongst those classed as sprung 
from Burén are the Andar and Tarak{. All these names are 
distinctly of Turk origin, and the evidence of the Afghan 
accounts, such as they are, go to show that (even if there had 
been a prior immigration of some part of this Turk tribe) 
about the beginning of the eighth century of our era, when 
the Arabs were overruning Transoxiana—the country called 
Turén in contradistinction to Irén—with the sword and 
Kuran, certain Turk tribes, known by the name of Khilich or 
Khilich{, and said to be Christians of the Nestorian Church—at 
that time a flourishing patriarchate in both Western and Eastern 
Turkistan—emigrated from their native country and sought 
refuge in the inaccessible mountains of Ghor. 

The word Khilich means a “sword,” and Khilichi, a 
“swordsman,” just as, according to the Turk custom of 
naming their tribes after some individual peculiarity or charac- 
teristic—Cazz&c or Cossack means a “robber;” Kirghiz or 
Cirghiz, a “ wanderer;” Uzbak, an “independent ;” Cara Calpac, 
a “black hat;” Kizil bash, “red head,” &c. The Khilich{, 
when they entered Ghor, probably consisted only of the true 
Turk clans of Hotak, Tokhf, Andar, Taraki, Tolar, and Polar 
(the last two of which are lost in the Afghan reckoning), and 
made good their settlement there by force of arms amongst 
a mixed population of Jews, Israelites, Afghans, Indians, and 
Persians. How long they stayed in Ghor is unknown, but it 
is probable that from their nomade habits of life, and the 
constant military expeditions of the Arabs through South- 
western Afghanistan at that period, they early moved for- 
ward, and finally settled in the country they now hold ; that 
is, from a little to the east of Kalat-i-Ghilji to Shalgar and 
Abistada to the south of Ghazni. The eastern part of this 
country, at the head waters of the Tarnak and Arghasén 
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rivers, is a rich pasture tract in the summer season, whilst the 
open plain and steppe to the westward affords good winter 
quarters in the sheltered hollows of the undulating surface. — 
This country was the first real and permanent settlement of 
the Ghilji-in Afghanistan, and during the early centuries of 
the Muhammadan era was known by the name of Tarén— 
probably, from the name of the combined clans—just as at 
the same period, the country to the south, including the 
present Peshin and Shaél or Quetta, was called Badha from 
the Budhists inhabiting it. 

From Taran, the Khilichi or Ghilji, it would appear, spread 
eastward to the rich pastures of the Suleman range, till they 
possessed themselves of the western slopes up to the present 
Waziri and Kakar borders. And this extension was effected 
not so much by direct conquest, or actual overflow of their 
own tribal population, as by the absorption and assimilation 
of weaker and obscure clans whom they found upon their 
borders. And this view is supported by the change in name 
of the new clans successively enrolled under the name of the 
dominant one. Doubtless they included a variety of different 
races, and some of them were possibly of kindred stock, such 
as the Babur Ghilji, who had been planted here in earlier 
invasions of Turk tribes from the north. 

What the origin of these new clans was, whether they 
were conquered and converted Pathdns, who became absorbed 
into the dominant tribe, and thus, by the mere force of num- 
bers and other favouring circumstances of the period, gave 
them both their language and social code of laws; or whether 
they were kindred tribes of Turks imported by Sabaktakin 
(that is, the one called Sabak, as Alaptakin, the one called Alap, 
takin being a distinctive affix of the names of Turk slaves), 
the founder of the Turk Tatar (as distinguished from the Mu- 
ghal or Mongal Tatar) dynasty at Ghazni, is not clearly 
ascertained. Without excluding the possibility of their 
increase by the occasional immigration of other kindred Turk 
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clans from across the Oxus, it may be considered more proba- 
ble that the increase in the clans of the Ghilji took place 
mostly by the absorption and adoption of subjugated native 
tribes. For we find several instances of Chaghatai Turk 
clans living in close proximity to the Ghilji, yet quite distinct 
from them, and entirely ignorant of any kindred connection 
with them. Such Turk clans are the Bay&t about Ghazni and 
Herat, the Carlagh, Chung, and Mughal Turk (Yaka, Chirik- 
cha, &c.) of Balkh, &c. Such, also, are the Mongol and 
Chaghatai Turk clans of Mangal, Jaji, Jadraén, Khit&i, &c., 
who are settled about the Pew4r and the head waters of the 
Kurram river, and who were brought to these situations on 
the invasions of Changhiz and Tymur—the Tatar scourges 
of the world during the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
These clans, with the exception of the Jadrén, though they 
have almost entirely lost the typical physiognomy of their 
race, their mother-tongue, and, indeed, everything else but 
their names, which would connect them with their original 
stock, nevertheless hold themselves entirely distinct—poli- 
tical relations always excepted—from the Ghilji,’ who are 
their neighbours, The study of the history and origin of 
these obscure clans is a very important one, and interesting as 
well on its own merits, as yet it has hardly been even 
thought of. 

The Ghilji of Afghanistan first come prominently into 
notice in the reign of Mahmfd of Ghazni, who employed 
them largely as soldiers in his numerous invasions of India 
for the conversion of the land to Islam. It is probable that 
the tribe in the course of these successive expeditions, which 
extended over a period of eighteen or twenty years, and were 
sometimes conducted by the route south of Sufed Koh, that is, 
by the Pew4r and Gomalor Ghawailari routes, and sometimes by 
those to the north of that range, that is, by the Khybar, Abkhéna, 
Hindurfj, &c., through Swat to Peshawar, enlarged their ori- 
ginal borders by the conquest and colonization of the territories 
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they now hold to the eastward of Ghazui, as far as the Sule- 
man range and the valley of Jalalabad—an operation the 
more easy to them by reason of their nomadic and military 
mode of life—a characteristic in their manners which still 
distinguishes this people from all the other races inhabiting 
Afghanistan. 

~ Asa race the Ghilji mix little with their neighbours, and 
indeed differ in many respects, both as to internal govern- 
ment and domestic customs, from the other races of Afghan- 
istan. Those small sections of the people, who are settled in 
the plain, live in villages and follow agricultural pursuits; but 
the great majority of the tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the seasons from the lowlands to the 
highlands with their families and flocks, and easily portable 
black hair tents. They never settle in the cities, nor do they 
engage in the ordinary handicraft trades, but they manufac- 
ture carpets, felts, &c., for domestic use, from the wool and 
hair of their cattle. The pastoral clans are notoriously pre~ 
datory in their habits, and continually at fued amongst 
themselves and with their neighbours. Physically they are 
a remarkably fine race, and in stature, courage, and strength 
of body are second to none in Afghanistan; but they are a 
very barbarous people, the pastoral clans especially, and in 
their wars excessively savage and vindictive. 

Several of the Ghilji or Ghilzai clans are almost wholly 
engaged in the carrying-trade between India and Afghanistan 
and the northern states of Central Asia, and have been so for 
many centuries to the exclusion almost of all the other tribes 
of the country. The principal clans employed in this great 
carrying-trade are the Niazi, Nasar, Kharoti, and, to some 
extent, the Suleménkhel. From the nature of their occupa- 
tion they are collectively styled, or individually so far as 
that goes, Povinda and Law4ni, or Loh&ni. These terms, 
it appears, are derived from the Persian words parwinda, & 
“bale of merchandise,” and rawént, a “ traveller.” 
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Their principal routes to India are by the Ghawailari or 
Gomal and the Zhob passes, and they fight their way back- 
wards and forwards every journey in enormous caravans of 
the combined clans, disposed in regular military order against 
the attacks of the Waziri and Kékar, through whose territo- 
ries they pass. The several clans travel with their families 
and flocks and dependents, as well as with their merchandize, 
and the whole together form a vast assemblage, numbering 
many thousands of fighting men and beasts of burden, besides 
the families and flocks.: They assemble in autumn in the 
plains of Zurmat and Gardez and Kattaw4z to the east of 
Ghazni, and, after making good their way through the passes 
to the Derajat, they leave their families and flocks to pasture 
there, whilst a portion of each clan goes on into India with 
the merchandize. These enterprising merchants carry their 
long files of camels straight across country to Delhi, whence 
they disperse by rail or road to the principal cities of India, and 
always arrange so as to return to their families in the Derajat 
early in the spring for the homeward journey. They bring 
down various productions of their own country, such as fruits, 
madder, asafetida, wool and woollen fabrics, furs, drugs, &c., , 
together with horses, raw silk, shawl, wool, &c., from Bukhara. 
And they take back cotton piece-goods, chintzes, broadcloth, 
velvet, &c., of English manufacture, together with tea, spices, 
metals, and variety of other articles, such as brocades, silks, 
and muslins, &c., of Indian manufacture. 

- During the cold weather, the Povinda is to be seen in 
most of the larger cities of India, and at once attracts atten- 
tion in the crowds of the bazar by his thorough strangeness 
of appearance and rude independence of manner. His loose, 
untidy dress, generally in a state of dirt beyond the washer- 
man’s cure, and often covered with a shaggy sheep-skin coat, 
travel-stained and sweat-begrimed to an extent that proclaims 
the presence of the wearer to the nostrils though he be out of 
sight in the crowd; his long unkempt and frayed locks, 
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loosely held together by some careless twists of a coarse 
cotton turban, soiled to the last degree, if not tattered also, 
add to the wildness of his unwashed and weather-worn fea- 
tures; whilst his loud voice and rough manners complete the 
barbarian he is proud to pass for. Such is the common 
Povinda and caravan driver as seen in the bazar. There are 
others of superior stamp, wealthy merchants, or well-to-do 
traders, who drop the barbarian réle, and appear in decent 
flowing robes, with capacious and carefully adjusted turbans, 
well modulated voices, manners studiedly polite, and a keen- 
ness for business second to none. But these are the few, and 
they mix not with the public throng. 

These Povinda clans, though classed as subdivisions of the 
Ghilji people, differ from them in one or two important res- 
pects. The Kharoti and Nasir, for example, differ markedly 
in features, complexion, and stature from the Sulemdnkhel 
and Taran clans, and, moreover, keep a good deal to themselves 
in’ their internal clan government ; whilst their hereditary 
occupation, as travelling merchants for a long course of cen- 
turies, without any other clans of the tribe joining them in 
it, is a remarkable fact, and, with the other circumstances 
stated, would seem to indicate a difference of origin. 

Of the history of the Ghilji as a distinct people in Afghan- 
istan little or nothing is known till the beginning of last 
century, when they revolted against the Persian Governor of 
Kandahar. The Persians, it appears, had for several years 
been most oppressive in their rule over the people of this 
province, and the Ghilji sent numerous petitions to the court 
of Ispahan praying for a removal of their grievances. These 
petitions receiving no attention, the Ghilji deputed one of 
their chief men, named Mir Vais, or Wais, to lay their complaints 
before the Shah, and obtain for them some redress for the 
sufferings they groaned under. The mission of Mir Vais proved 
unsuccessful, but his journey was not altogether without ad- 
vantage, for his residence at the Shah’s court opened his eyes 

, fo) 
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to the weakness of the government and the venality of its 
officers. 

Mir Vais returned to Kandahar by way of Mecca, the pil- 
grimage to the sacred shrines of which city added the title of 
Haji to his name, and much increased his influence amongst 
his countrymen ; and, immediately on his arrival at home, he set 
to work to raise the people in revolt. The rising proved 
successful, the Persian Governor was slain, his troops were 
defeated and dispersed, and Mir Vais became independent 
ruler of Kandahar. He reigned eight years, during which he 
repulsed three Persian armies sent against him, and died in 
1715 A.D., leaving the government to his son and successor 
‘Mahmud. The repeated failures of the Persian government 
to recover their authority at Kandahar, encouraged Mahmidd 
to assume the offensive, and in 1720 he invaded Persia by 
way of Kirman, but was signally defeated and driven back 
by the Governor of that province. 

Two years later, however, he renewed the attempt with a 
larger and better equipped army, and with complete success. 
He overran the whole of Southern Persia, taking city after 
city, and spreading terror and devastation wherever he went, 
till, at the end of the second year’s campaign, he became 
master of Ispahan, the Persian sovereign, Shah Husen, abdi- 
cating the throne and surrendering his capital to the con- 
queror. Flushed with his rapid and great successes, the pride 
and ambition of Mahmdd increased, and giving way to un- 
bridled excesses of all kinds, he soon became an insane and 
bloody savage. 

His cruelties and unreasonable despotism at length became 
intolerable to his own chiefs, who assassinated him, and put 
his nephew, Mir Ashraf, on the throne in his place. He had 
not long enjoyed the government when he had to face a better 
man, a soldier of fortune, who was soon to make himself of 
world-wide repute as a great conqueror. This was Nadir, a 
Turkman highwayman by birth and occupation, who entered 
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the service of Tamasp, the heir of Shah Husen, as general of 
his army. As soon as Nadir took the field Ashraf boldly ad- 
vanced to meet him, but was completely defeated. The 
Ghilji, however, did not give up the game as lost, but vigor- 
ously maintained the contest for some years, till, finally, 
having sustained a succession of crushing defeats, his hete- 
rogeneous and rabble army was either destroyed or dispersed, 
and he himself forced to flee the country with only three or 
four personal attendants. He took the way to Kandahar by 
Sistan, and was murdered in that district by a petty Baloch 
chief. And thus ended the Ghilji rule in Persia, after a term 
of only seven years; but it was a period of terror and savage- 
ry, and sufficed to steep the country in the blood of its inha- 
bitants, and to overspread its surface with desolation and ruin. 

After he had cleared Persia of the Ghilji invaders and 
secured his successes against the Russians and the Turks, 
Nadir assumed the crown himself, and then set out on his 
conquest of India. In 1738, after a siege of a year and-a-half, 
during which he devasted the districts around, he took the 
strong city of Kandahar and razed it to the ground. He then 
proceeded to Kabul and India, and took a strong contingent 
of Ghilji troops along with his army. At Kabul he left 
as chandaul, or “rear guard,” a-detachment of twelve thou- 
sand of his Kizilbash (so named from the red caps they 
wore), or Mughal Persian troops. After the death of Nadir 
they remained at Kabul as a military colony, and their des- 
cendants still occupy a distinct quarter of the city, which is 
called Chandaul. These Kizilbash hold their own ground here 
as a distinct Persian community of the Shid persuasion 
against the native population of the Sunni profession. They 
constitute an important element in the general population of 
the city, and exercise a considerable influence in its local 
politics. Owing to their isolated position and antagonism to 
the native population, they are  Beaenyy inclined to the 
British authority. 
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On the death of Nadir Shah and the rise of the Durrani to 
the independent sovereignty of Afghanistan, the Ghilji were 
bought over by Ahmad Shah, and acquiesced in his eleva- 
tion to the throne. On the death of the Abdali king, how- 
ever, their long suppressed discontent burst out, and, impa- 
tient of their position as a subordinate race in the seat of their 
recent supremacy, they openly contested the sovereignty 
against his successor, the Shah Tymur. The struggle was 
continued in a desultory and intermittent manner for many 
years, till, finally, the Ghilji power was crushed by Shah 
Zaman in the early part of the present century by a decisive 
battle fought in 1809 at Jaldak near Kalat-i-Ghilzi. 

Since that time—coeval with the establishment for the first 
time of diplomatic relations between the Governments of India 
and Afghanistan—the Ghilji have made no effort to recover 
their lost position, or to attain to the dominant authority 
in the country; but they have, in consequence, by no means 
sunk into insignificance. On the contrary they have main- 
tained a considerable amount of tribal independence, and 
have uniformly exercised a very powerful influence in the 
councils of the Durrani rulers, so far, at least, as concerns 
the guidance of state affairs. Our own experience of this. 
people on each occasion of our contact with them in Afghan-~ 
istan has been that of unmitigated hostility and the deepest 
treachery ; not acting by themselves alone, but in concert with 
the Durrani. 

The trouble they gave us in harassing our communications 
between Kabul and Kandahar during our occupation of the 
country in 1839-42, the unrelenting ferocity of their attacks 
upon our defenceless and retreating army in 1842, and their 
persistent opposition to our avenging force later in the same 
year upon the Khybar route, are all matters of history, and 
need not be here further referred to. But with all this against 
them, the Ghilji is not an implacable foe to us, and by judi- 
cious management can be converted into a very useful friend. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE TAJIK. 

THE TAJIK, or, as he is frequently called, the Parsiwan, 
constitute a numerous and widely spread portion of the in- 
. habitants of Afghanistan, from whom they dizer in language, 
internal’ government, and manners and customs. They are 
the representatives of the ancient Persian inhabitants of the 
country, as the Afghans are of its ancient Indian inhabitants. 
It would appear that as the Afghans (whose true home and 
seat are in the Kandahar and Arghand4b valleys) mixed and 
intermarried with the Indian people whom they conquered, 
and gave their name to the mixed race, so the Arabs, who 
did the same with the Persian people whom they conquered, 
left their name as the national designation of their mixed 
posterity,—that is, the name by which they were called by 
the Persians. Where the Arab progenitors were Sayyids, that 
is descendants of the Khalif Ali, son-in-law of Muhammad, 
they gave their own designation to the tribes sprung from 
them. There are several Sayyid tribes in Afghanistan, the 
principal being the Wardak and Ushturani. The term Tajik, 
it is said, is derived from the ancient Persian name for the 
Arab. The ancient Persian writers distinguishing their here- 
ditary enemies on the north and south respectively by the 
terms Turk and Taz or Taj. And hence it is that the term 
Taz applied to the Arab only in Persia; and every thing con- 
nected with him, or proceeding from him, was called by 
the Persians Tazi or Tazik, which are the same as Taji or 
Tajik. In course of time, it seems these terms became res- 


tricted to designate things of Arab origin in Persia in 


contradistinction to the pure and native article. Thus 
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an Arab settling in the country, and not intermarrying 
with its people, retained his proper national title through suc- 
cessive generations. But the Arab intermarrying with the 
people of the country lost his proper nationality, and, in the 
succeeding generations, was called Tajik by the Persians. 
An imported Arab horse or dog, &., was not called Tazi but 
Arabi. Their offspring, however, from a Persian mare or 
bitch received the name of T4zi, and were no longer called 
Arabi. By some, however, the term is said to signify “Persian,” 
and there is also reason to believe that the Tdochi of the 
Chinese is the same word as the modern Tajik. If s0, 
and this latter appears to be the correct’ version, the former 
explanation must be rejected, and Tajik be held to be 
merely the ancient name for the Persian cultivator or pea- 
sant. The word, in fact, being a Persian one, is restricted to 
the territories which formerly owned the Persian sovereignty. 
Hence its absence from India, and its presence in Turkistan. 

The Téjik extend all over the plain country of Afghanistan 
from Herat to the Khybar and from Kandahar to the Oxus, 
and even into Kashghar. Thenameis applied nowadays ina 
very loose way, and is made to include all the Persian-speak- 
ing people of the country who are not either Hazarah, Afghan, 

\ or Sayyid. Thus the Indian races on the southern slopes of 
Hindu Kush, who have been converted to Muhammadanism 
and speak Persian (as wellasto some extent their native 
dialects), are commonly called Tajik. The term is also applied 
to the representatives of the ancient Persian inhabitants of 
Badakhshan and its inaccessible mountain glens. 

These people are divided into distinct communities, who 
have for long centuries maintained their independence, though 
they are now nominally subjects of the Kabul Government. 
They are professedly Musalmans of either the Sunni or. Shia 
sect, claim to be descendants of Alexander the Great and his 
Greek soldiers, differ in appearance, as well as in some of their 
manners and customs, from the Tajiks of the plain country, and 
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speak different dialects of Persian, which are supposed to be 
offshoots of the ancient Pahlavi. They are known as the 
Badakhshi, the Wakhi, the Shughni, the Rosh4ni, &c., of Ba- 
dakhshén, Wakh4n, Shughnén, &., and in this respect differ 
from the Tajik of the plains, who has no such subdivisional 
distinctions, but is simply a Téjik, whether of Herat, Kan- 
dahar, Kabul, or elsewhere. Further, the Tajik has no divi- 
sions into Khel and Zai, as have the Afghan, the Ghilzi and 
the Pathan. The terms Khel and Zai, added toa proper name, 
signify the “association” or “descendants” sprung from that 
individual, but they do not necessarily imply that the mem- 
bers of the association, or the descendants, are the actual off- 
spring of his own loins. The word Khel is Arabic, and signi- 
fies a “troop” (especially of horse), “company,” “party,” &c. 
The suffix zai is Persian, and means literally “born of,” but 
is commonly used in the same sense as Khel, as Musazai or 
Musakhel, the “ offspring ” or “ party” of Moses. A very recent 
illustration of the use of these terms is found in the formation 
of two factions at Kabul, shortly after the establishment of our 
envoy there, a few months ago. The party in favour of the 
British alliance being called Cavagnarizai, and those opposed 
to it, Yactibzai. The suffix khel might have been used with 
equal propriety, but euphony gives the preference to the other. 
These divisions in fact correspond to the Got and Sakha of the 
Raéjpat peoples. Amongst the Tajiks are some agricultural 
communities who are called Dihwar in the west of Afghanis- 
tan, and Dihgén or Dihe4n in the eastern provinces. They 
represent, it would appear, the Dahz of the ancient Greek 
writers, and are merely rustics or villagers, as the above Persian 
words imply; though the ancient Scythian tribe of the Daz 
or Dahze were a numerous and powerful people in their 
day. Asa race the Tajiks of the plains are a handsome peo- 
ple, of tall stature, and robust frames. They are of a peace- 
able disposition, industrious, and frugal in their habits, and 
fond of social gatherings and amusements. They occupy 
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a subordinate and, to some extent, servile position amongst the 
inhabitants of the country, and have no voice in its govern- 
ment or politics. In the rural districts they are entirely 
devoted to agriculture and gardening, either settled in village 
communities of their own, or scattered about as farm servants, 
gardeners, &c. In the towns and cities they furnish theseveral 
industrial and mechanical trades with their handicraftsmen, 
act as shopkeepers, petty traders, and merchants of substance 
_and position. The accountants, secretaries, and overseers in 
public offices and private establishments are almost wholly 
recruited from their ranks, and they enjoy a high reputation 
for their intelligence, fidelity, and industry. They freely take 
service as household domestics or personal attendants, and are 
esteemed for their activity, diligence, arid general tidiness. 
They rarely engage in military service, though some of 
them occupy high positions in the army of the Amir. They 
possess naturally many estimable qualities, but, being a sub- 
ject and down-trodden people, they are very suspicious of 
their rulers, and meet force by deception. In intelligence, 
sobriety, industry, and fidelity to just masters, they surpass 
all the other inhabitants of the country, and they are, more- 
over, the best disposed towards the British Government. 
In this last respect they are in the same category as the 
Kizilbash colony of Kabul, the Hazarah under the Dur- 
rani rule, and the mercantile and trading community through- 
out the country. In fact, with the exception of the Ghilzi, 
who are semi-independent, and, to some considerable extent, 
participators in the government and direction of the policy 
of the country, and the Pathan, who are almost wholly inde- 
pendent and know nothing of any ruler, the Durrani or 
Afghan is our only real and implacable enemy, and it is as- 
tonishing how, through our own countenance and support 
of his authority, he has been able so successfully to embitter 
and stir up the hatred of the other races towards us, for he 
himself is detested and feared by all classes of the people. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HAZARAH. 


THIS people differ entirely from all the other racés of 
Afghanistan, and occupy a very extensive area of country, 
extending from the borders of Kabul and Ghazni to those 
of Herat in one direction, and from the vicinity of Kandahar 
to that of Balkh in the other. They hold, in fact, all the 
country which formed the Paropamisus of the ancients, and 
in their possession of it are isolated from all the other peo- 
ples of Afghanistan, with whom they are in contact only 
where their borders march together. This region is mountain- 
ous throughout, and for the most part the soil is poor. But 
‘it contains many fertile and populous valleys, and is the source 
of several important rivers, the Arghand4b and Helmand, the 
Haririd or Herat river, and the Murghab or river of Marv. . 
It is formed by the two great western prolongations of the” 
Hindu Kush, which are separated from each other by the val- 
ley of the Harirad, and is divided into Ghurjistan or Sufed- 
band on the north, and Ghor or Siyah-band on the south; 
whilst the point on the east, whence the two ranges start from 
Hindu Kush, is the Ghor-band of Bamian. ,. 

The interior of this country is entirely unknown to Euro- 
peans, but we know from history that in former times it 
was a highly populous region, and took the famous conqueror 
Changhiz Khan a full decade to subdue and devastate. In his 
time it abounded in.strong fortified places held by a popula- 
tion mostly of Persian race. (The ruins of these mountain 
castles still exist in all parts of the country, and are described 
by the present inhabitants as wonderful structures perched on 
inaccessible peaks, the works of the genii and not of men, so 
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solid and so vast are the walls and buildings still left amongst 
the deserted ruins. ) There.are also numerous ruins of Budhist 
buildings in the eastern parts of the country, and large quan- 
tities of coins—mostly of the Greek Bactrian Kings—are 
found in them. 

Regarding the ethnic affiliation of the Hazarah peo- 
ple there can be no doubt, their features and forms declaring 
them distinctly to be Tatar of the Mongol division. But little 
or nothing appears to be known for certain regarding their 
history and settlement in these parts, and they seem to have 
no traditions on the subject themselves. The name too by 
which they are now known affords no clue, as it is not a na- 
tive one, but of foreign derivation. The general idea regard- 
ing the origin of the word Hazarah is that it is derived from 
the Persian word hazdr, “a thousand,” and was applied to 
these people by their neighbours, in consequence of their 
having been planted here as military colonists in detachments 
of a thousand fighting men each by Changhiz Khan in the. 
first quarter of the thirteenth century. It is said that Chang- 
hiz Khan left ten such detachments here, nine of them in the 
Hazarah of Kabul, and the tenth in the Hazarah of Pakli to 
the east of the Indus. This last, it would seem, was an outpost 
only whilst Changhiz wintered in Swat prioréo his return to 
Tamghaj, and. pending the Indian king’s reply to his request 
for a passage to that country through India. 

Amongst themselves this people never use the term Hazarah 
as their national appellation, and yet they have no name for their 
people as a nation. They are only known amongst themselves 
by the names of their several principal tribes and the clans 
subordinate to them respectively. Thus they are either 
Jéghuri or Bihsud, or Dahi Zangi, or Déhi Kundi, or Gaur, &c., 
as the case may be. With respect to the two last named, the 
term Déhi or Deh, as it is usually written by us, would seem 
to be a national appellation, and may be perhaps a trace of the 
Dahe of Transoxiana, who at first fought with and then coalesced 
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with the Saka in their invasion of this region about the time 
of the Christian era. There are other Hazarah tribes with the 
same prefix, as the Daéhi Raw4d, Déhi Chopdén Dahyé, &c.; and 
amongst foreigners they seldom call themselves Hazarah, but 
generally Kabuli, and sometimes Ghilji or Aoghan. They 
acknowledge the Chéraymac, Jamshedi, Firozkohi, Tymupi, 
and other Tatar tribes in the western parts of the country as 
kindred, but have no very intimate relations with them. 
With the exception of a few Turki words, they have entirely 
lost their mother tongue and adopted in its place the Persian 
language of the thirteenth century, and with it the national 
form of religion of that people, namely, the Shia doctrine of 
Islim. This is the case with the eastern tribes throughout, 
though some towards the north and west of the country are 
of the Sunni sect. 
Whether the current explanation regarding the meaning 
and the application of the term Hazarah, as above expressed, 
meets the requirements of the case, is a doubtful question. 
In its favour is the fact of a district to the east of the Indus 
bearing the name of Hazarah, because it was held by one of 


the ten divisions of the Mongol troops before referred to, as - 


well as the fact of the existence of the name Hazroh.on the 


road to the Indus and not far from Attock, and of Hazrah on | 


the road to Kabul from Kurram, and not far from the now 


celebrated Shaturgardan. Both these latter, being strategical . 


points on the approaches to' Kabul from the eastward, might — 


well have been occupied by the troops of Changhiz, and thus 


received their names, On the other hand is the supposition 


of the country now called Hazarah being—under the form 


of Arsareth—the same as that alluded to by Esdras as the | 
place of refuge of the captive Israelites after their escape 


from Persia,—a form which might easily be changed to the 
word now in use. 

Very little is known of the manners and customs of 
this Tatar people. They are said, however, to be a simple- 
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minded people, and very much in the hands of their priests. 
They are for the most part entirely illiterate, are governed 
by tribal and clan chiefs, whose authority over their people is 
absolute ; and they are generally very poor and hardy. Many 
thousands of them come down to the Panjab every cold season 
in search of labour either on the roads, or as well-sinkers, wall- 
builders, &c. In their own country they have the reputation of 
being a brave and hardy race, and amongst the Afghans they are 
considered a faithful, industrious, and intelligent people as ser- 
vants. Many thousands of them find employment at Kabul 
and Ghazni and Kandahar during the winter months as la- 
bourers—in the two former cities mainly in removing the 
snow from the house-topsand streets. In consequence of their 
being heretics, the Sunni Afghans hold them in slavery, and 
in most of the larger towns the servant-maids are purchased 
slaves of this people. 

_ As a race the Hazarah are irreconcilably hostile to the Af- 
ghan, and they have always shown a good disposition towards 
us on the several occasions of our military operations in Afghan- 
istan, The independent tribes in the interior, who have 
hitherto baffled the attempts of the Kabul Government to 
reduce. them to subjection, are described as a very brave 
people, with many of the warlike characteristics of the Goorkha. 
In fact they may very properly be considered as the Goorkha 
of the west, for they are of the same race, and in physiognomy 
there is no difference between them, the Hazarah being of 
fairer complexion only. Of the numbers of this people nothing 
is known for certain, though they are roughly reckoned at one 
hundred and twenty thousand houses, exclusive of the Char- 
aymac and western tribes. For us, in our new relations with 
Afghanistan, this people has a special and very important in- 
terest. With good management they may be entirely at- 
tached to us and our interests, and are capable of being con- 
verted into a very powerful advance-guard of our military 
position in the country. 
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Such is a very brief account of the principal races inhabit- 


_ing Afghanistan. Their diversity of origin, different tradi- 
tions and manners, and antagonistic interests explain how it 
is that no firm and consolidated government has been able to 
maintain itself in peace and security so long as the authority 
rested with one of them without the support of a foreign para- 
mount power. The study of these different peoples is of it- 
self most useful and interesting and of the first importance 
in view to their ere long becoming subjects of the British 
Empire—a lot they themselves are far from unwilling as a 
whole to accept. 
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The author 


COLONEL JOHN BIDDULPH was born on 25 July 1840, 
son of Robert Biddulph, Banker, and Elizabeth his wife of Eaton 
Place, London. He was educated at Westminster School from 
July 1855 to July 1856 and by a private tutor in Bonn, Germany, 
from September 1856 to June 1871.' BIDDULPH joined the 5th 
Bengal Cavalry in January 1858, served through the Oudh Cam- 
paign of 1858 and received the Mutiny Medal. From 1872 to 
1877 he served as Aide-de-Camp to the Viceroy of India, LORD 
NORTHBROOK. He was on special duty as Member of the Mis- 
sion to Yarkand, the Pamir and Wakhan in 1873—74 and again on 
special duty at Gilgit from 1877 to 1881. In 1882 BIDDULPH 
was acting Agent to the Governor General and between that 
year and 1895, when he retired from the Political Department, 
he was Political Agent or Resident in areas including Quetta, 
Baroda and Gwaliyar and on deputation in 1885—86 as a Bound- 
ary Settlement Officer.2 COLONEL JOHN BIDDULPH died at 
Grey Court, Ham Common, on the last day of December, 1921, 
in his 82nd year. 

His extra-mural interests are well described in his obituary 
in The Times:? 

“COLONEL BIDDULPH travelled much in India and collected 
many valuable curios during his long residence in Hindustan. He 
possessed a unique collection of Indian coins, having been through- 


_ 


India Office Records: Cadet Papers, L/MIL/9/242 ff. 937—43. 

2 India Office Records: History of Services, Home, etc., Departments, 1895; India 
Office List, 1921. 

3 The Times, 4 January 1922. 
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out his life a keen numismatist. He took advantage of his special 
opportunities for collecting ancient weapons, including remarkable 
specimens of the armourer’s art; among them was the prototype 
of the repeating rifle, which was made under the shadow of the 
Himalayas a century before its modern successor was produced in 
the United States. 

He was the author of several works which were the result of much 
original research, including The Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, The 
Nineteenth and Their Times, an account of the four cavalry 
regiments of the British Army that have borne the number 19, 
and a monograph on Stringer Lawrence, known as the Father of 
the Indian Army.“ 

I am especially grateful to Mr. S.C. Sutton, the Keeper of 
the India Office Records, to Miss J. C. Lancaster, his Deputy, and 
to Miss S. R. Johnson of the India Office Records staff for sup- 
plying the biographical information. 


The Precursors 


To an ever increasing extent various scholarly disciplines are 
concerned with those areas of Central Asia to the north and south 
of the Hindu Kush Range, which were explored for the first time 
at the beginning of the 19th Century by British officers and 
diplomats. 

Although the level of scholarly studies is more rigorous 
today than it was a hundred years or more ago, it would be 
dangerous to disregard the literature which began with MOUNT- 
STUART ELPHINSTONE’s An Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubul which appeared in 1815. Even today, ELPHINSTONE’s 
work is regarded as one of the highest authority. Institutions and 
customs are described for the first time accurately enough to be 
utilized by ethnologists. In a revised edition printed in 1839, 
ELPHINSTONE included some footnotes concerning the work of 
SIR ALEXANDER BURNES, which had been published in the 
meantine. 


BURNES, who was also a military officer, contributed much 
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to the knowledge of Central Asia. In 1831 he was sent as a political 
envoy up the Indus on a mission to MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH 
OF LAHORE. Some years later he became India’s regular political 
agent in Kabul. During an uprising of the Afghans in 1841, the 
British residents BURNES and SIR WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN 
were assassinated. 

In that same year, LIEUTENANT JOHN WOOD of the 
Indian Navy published his Personal Narrative of a Journey to the 
Source of the River Oxus, 1836—1838, which may be regarded as 
a sequel to BURNES’ work. WOOD’s contemporary critics wrote 
enthusiastic reviews, for example, the London Athenaeum of the 
year 1841: “We have no hesitation in pronouncing his volume one 
of the most agreeable and instructive of its class’. 

BIDDULPH held in the highest esteem two explorers, who 
had traveled widely in Central Asia: the geologist FREDERICK 
DREW and the British Commissioner in Ladakh, ROBERT SHAW. 
DREW spent ten years in the northern parts of India and was in 
the service of the MAHARAJA OF KASHMIR. He had been 
employed by the Maharaja to survey and report on the geological 
resources of the country. After his first publication was censured 
for containing too little about the inhabitants and too much about 
the rocks, he wrote a second version in 1877 with the title A Pop- 
ular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. This led 
the Saturday Review of the same year to publish a generous re- 
view: ‘‘Contains nearly everything likely to interest the general 
reader who wants to know something of Kashmir and its depend- 
encies“. Although the work of SHAW Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand and Kashgar cannot be regarded very highly from a 
literary point of view, it is, nevertheless, valuable for its collected 
geographical and anthropological material. 

Notwithstanding, these early British travelers and explorers 
in Central Asia — although they were not trained scholars in the 
modern sense — contributed very much to the knowledge of that 
era, and it must not be forgotten that they were the first Euro- 
peans setting foot in these remote and not easily accessible valleys 
who wrote down as well the interesting facts they had observed. 
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Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh 


JOHN BIDDULPH visited many of the main valleys in the 
so-called Eastern or High Hindi Kush. This eastern massif separa- 
tes the provinces of Badakhshan and Wakhan in the north from 
Niristan (formerly called Kafiristan), Hunza and Citral in the 
south. The origin of the name Hindi Kush is discussed even in the 
present day. According to popular etymology, it is derived from 
the Persian kushtan “‘to kill”. The great Moslem traveler and geog- 
rapher IBN BATTUTA attributes its origin to the death of slaves 
being transported over the dangerous passes from India to Tur- 
kestan. BIDDULPH reached the Wakhan in the year 1874, after 
having traveled together the year before in Kashgar with SIR D. 
FORSYTH. We cannot but deplore the point of view which 
BIDDULPH expresses in the preface: “I have avoided making 
special mention of them (Sirikol and Wakhan), because I can add 
little or nothing to what has already been published about them”’. 
It is a pity that he did not write down for us his observations 
while traveling through this region. There are only scant references 
in the chapter ‘‘Habits and Customs” to the punishment of mur- 
derers (p.98) and ceremonies during the sowing of seeds (p.105). 
Even today there is a definite lack of geographical and ethnolo- 
gical information from this region. This may be explained by the 
fact that this part of the country was under dispute for a long 
period of time, and not until the Anglo-Russian Pact of 1895 
did the Wakhan become a permanent part of Afghanistan, with 
the Amu Darya serving as the border with Russia. Even today, 
the Afghan Government gives permission only reluctantly for 
travel in this part of the country. However, BIDDULPH gives us a 
wealth of material about his visits in 1876 to Hunza, Gilgit, and 
part of Yasin. Information on Citral and Yasin, which he collected 
two years later, is also of the greatest importance. 

On April 11, 1881, an account was presented by COLONEL 
H.C. TANNER to the Royal Geographical Society in London 
with the title: Notes on the Chugani and Neighbouring Tribes of 
Kafiristan. COLONEL TANNER was the first Englishman to visit 
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this part of Afghanistan, which lies to the north of Djalalabad. 
Both in the introductory remarks by R.N.CUST and in the 
discussion which followed, it was apparent that, although there 
was interest in the Chugani area, the focus of attention was the 
information on the Kafirs. 

ELPHINSTONE was the first European to recognize this 
tribe, but he never visited the people himself. He sent a native 
officer into that region and thus obtained a reliable report. Twen- 
ty-five years later, SIR ALEXANDER BURNES presented us with 
further material which he had gathered in Kabul from some Kafirs 
who had been enslaved by the Mohammedans. 

Several other travelers, for example, J. WOOD, H. G. RAVER- 
TY, H.W. BELLEW, etc., collected valuable material, but this 
was also second hand. 

The only European who reached the northern border of 
Kafiristan, while on his way from Wakhan to Badakhshan, was 
J. WOOD, who discovered the source of the Ami Darya — the 
“Oxus” of Greek geographers. 

The first person to visit the eastern portion of Kafiristan was 
BIDDULPH. During his stay in Citral in 1878, representatives of 
the Siyah-push (‘‘black-clad”) Kafirs paid him a visit and invited 
him to their country. However, BIDDULPH was unable to accept 
the invitation. 

One year later, H.C. TANNER had another chance to enter 
the country from the south, when, on the day he left the Chugani 
tribe, a deputy arrived to invite him to Kafiristan. But it was not 
until SIR GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON’s The Kafirs of the 
Hindu Kush was published in 1896 that the first reliable eye-wit- 
ness report of Kafiristan appeared. 


The Languages of Dardistan 


The second half of BIDDULPH’s book is devoted to linguistic 
material which he collected during his travels. The region of 
Dardistan comprises, in the broadest sense, the Shina-speaking 
territories (Gilgit, Astor, Cilas, etc.) which today covers Yaghistan, 
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Hunza, Nagar, Citral, Yasin, and parts of Kafiristan. The name 
Dardistan for the entire region was given first by G. W. LEITNER 
after his visit in 1866. The ten appendices of BIDDULPH’s book 
treat numerous words and grammatical syntax of the different 
languages. Together with LEITNER, he provided the basis for the 
investigation of the Dardic and Kafir languages, which are spoken 
in the mountainous northwest corner of the Indo-Aryan linguistic 
area. By modern standards, these languages are divided roughly 
into two groups: the Kafir group, with, for example, Bashgali or 
Kati (BIDDULPH, Appendix I: Bushgali), a language spoken in the 
north of Nuristan; and the Dardic group, with, for example, 
Khowar (BIDDULPH, Appendix H), a language spoken by the 
Kho in the Citral valley. Khowar is the principal language of Citral 
and has borrowed several words from Wakhi and some Middle 
Iranian languages; Torwali (BIDDULPH, Appendix D: Torwalak), 
spoken in the upper Swat Valley; Bashkarik (BIDDULPH, Appen- 
dix E: Bushkarik), spoken in the Pandjkora Valley, above Dir and 
in some villages of Swat. 


The Map 


Finally, it should be noted that the value of BIDDULPH’s 
work is very much enhanced by the map which is included at the 
end of the book. It was compiled by Colonel H.C. TANNER, 
mentioned above, but BIDDULPH supplied various details col- 
lected by himself or from natives. Nevertheless, this map is far 
superior to the Sketch Map of Dardistan and Neighbouring Coun- 
tries, compiled by E.G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S.. RAVEN - 
STEINS’s map illustrates G.W. LEITNER’s The Languages and 
Races of Dardistan, and was published four years before that of 
TANNER. The map of TANNER is not only more distinct, but 
is more carefully drawn. 
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Summary 


JOHN BIDDULPH was one of those British colonial officers 
who contributed a great deal to the geographical and anthropolo- 
gical knowledge of Dardistan in the last quarter of the 19th Cen- 
tury. In addition, the linguistic material, to which the second half 
of his book is devoted, may be regarded — together with the 
studies of DR. LEITNER — as the beginning of a systematic inves- 
tigation into the vocabulary and grammar of the Dardic and Kafir 
languages. 

BIDDULPH had an opportunity to acquire a special reputa- 
tion among the travelers of his time in Central Asia when the 
Kafirs invited him to visit their country — but he passed up the 
chance! This loss was especially significant since Kafiristan was, 
at that time, the prime geographical problem of Central Asia still 


awaiting solution. 
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PREFACE. 


|B ign the last six years it has been my good fortune to 

visit a number of countries on both sides of the eastern 
portion of the Hindoo Koosh range of mountains, all of which 
are very little known, and some of which have never before 
been visited by any European. In 1873 I formed one of 
Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to Kashghar, and in the spring of 
the following year crossed the Pamir and visited Sirikol and 
Wakhan. In 1876 I visited Gilgit, Hunza, and part of Yassin, 
and in 1877 was appointed by the Indian Government to 
reside at Gilgit in a political capacity. In 1878 I visited 
Yassin and Chitral, and was only prevented by the outbreak 
of hostilities with Cabul from prolonging my journey. 


In the following notes I have endeavoured, to the best of 
my ability, to record all that I have deemed worthy of general 
interest regarding the countries and their inhabitants, without 
going over ground already trodden by more competent ob- 
servers. In some places I have found it necessary for the 
preservation of the unity of the subject to repeat what has 
already been written by Mr. Shaw, Mr. Drew, Dr. Leitner, 
and others; but where possible, I have purposely avoided 
doing so. Thesketches given of countries I have not person- 
ally visited, as in the case of the countries described in the 
first chapter, are compiled from the accounts of natives of the 
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countries in question, or, as in the account of the Siah Posh 
tribes, from the accounts of persons who have visited their 
country; the last two years having brought me in contact 
with great numbers of both classes. But I should explain that 
what I have written regarding caste observances, habits, cus- 
toms, and religious ceremonies, should, as a rule,—except, of 
course, where I make special reference to particular places,— 
be understood to be chiefly the habits and observances of 
Gilgit and its immediate neighbourhood, as this is naturally 
the part of the country with which I am best acquainted. 


On the other hand, though I have visited Sirikol and 
Wakhan, whose peoples would properly come within the scope 
of a treatise on the Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, I have avoided 
making special mention of them, because I can add little or 
nothing to what has already been published about them. 


Apart from political considerations, the countries about 
which I write, possess much of great ethnological interest, 
and recent events make it probable that opportunities for 
further and better organised enquiry will soon be afforded. 
I shall therefore be satisfied if the information I have gathered 
is found, by persons more competent than myself to make 
scientific use of it, to throw light on what has already been 
made public. 


I would deprecate the application of a severe scientific 
criticism to my endeavours to give an insight into some of 
the languages and their grammatical constructions. The 
difficulty of attaining to an accurate knowledge of a language, 
when one can only learn it from illiterate peasants through 
very poorly-educated interpreters, can be easily understood. 

The plates have been elaborated by my friend Captain 
H. H. Cole, R.E., from rough sketches of my own. 


The spelling of some of the names in the text will be 
found to differ from that used in the survey map. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE INDUS VALLEY, FROM BRITISH TERRITORY TO BOONJI. 


\A TITHIN the last half century, war and private adventure 
have contributed so largely to making known the least 
accessible regions of the continent of Asia, that few parts 
remain of which a fair general knowledge does not exist. 
Certain localities are, however, still sealed to European travel- 
lers, and chief among them is the country lying between the 
35th and 38th parallels of latitude, and the 7oth and 76th 
degrees of longitude. Though situated within easy reach of 
the Punjab, and containing a population fairly numerous for 
its capabilities,—one indeed far denser than that of the 
better-known province of Ladakh,—it has hitherto attracted 
little attention. 
_ The apparent neglect has been caused by the almost 
inaccessible nature of the country. In no other part of the 
world, probably, is there to be found such a large number of 
lofty mountains within so confined a space. This immense 
mass of mountain is intersected by numerous deep valleys, 
and these, owing to some peculiar geological formation which 
I have not remarked in other parts of the Himalayas, are 
generally narrower at their mouths than higher up. It is not 
unusual to see among them valleys of from 10 to 30 miles in 
length, supporting a population varying from 500 to 5,000 
souls, with an embouchure so narrow that it is difficult to find 
a pathway beside the torrent which issues between overhanging 
rocks. In addition to this, the enormous rush of water during 
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the’ summer months from numerous and extensive glaciers 
and snow-fields impedes communication. 

Thus aided by nature in preserving their independence, and 
partially isolated from one another, the people of the country 
have formed themselves into a number of separate commu- 
nities which have existed for generations within the same 
narrow limits. Living the same life, and following the same 
customs as their forefathers did hundreds of years ago, they 
have remained unaffected by the changes that have taken 
place around them, and but slightly moved even by their own 
internal wars. Several valleys exist, into and out of which 
cattle and horses can only pass during two months of the 
year, and in which the continual falling of huge masses of 
rock from the steep mountain sides under the action of frost, 
snow, and sun, frequently sweeps away the narrow and frail 
pathways. 

The roads are of the rudest kind, and necessity has made 
the inhabitants intrepid cragsmen ; ‘they pass with ease over 
places so dangerous that even experienced mountaineers would 
frequently hesitate to follow them. 

Communication is maintained over the rivers at certain 
points by hanging bridges of plaited birch twigs—a means of 
crossing which tries the steadiest nerves. 

The bridge is formed of nine plaits of twigs, suspended across 
the river at a suitable place where the stream flows between 
precipitous rocks. The plaits are bound together at intervals 
by threes. One triple plait forms the foothold about 5 inches 
wide; the others form a hand-rail on either side about 2 feet 
above the middle plait, and held apart at intervals by forked 
sticks which have to be straddled over in crossing. There 
is not a nail or piece of rope in the whole structure; the ends 
are secured round logs of wood held in their places by heaped- 
up rocks. The whole bridge sways about with every gust, 
making it very unpleasant to cross in a high wind; and when 
the river, as often happens, requires a span of over 300 feet, 
the steadiest nerves feel the trial. As no great strain can be 
put on the twig plaits, there is always a dip in the middle; 
and when, as not unfrequently happens, one bank is consider- 
ably higher than the other, the difficulty of crossing is greatly 
enhanced by the steep incline. Where there is much traffic, 
these bridges are renewed yearly; but where little used, they 
are left for two or three years without repair, and become very 
dangerous. Notwithstanding their fragile appearance, they 
are safe enough when renewed yearly, and accidents are few. 
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A good twig bridge will bear ten or twelve persons at once 
with ease. Men accustomed to them carry large and cum- 
brous loads across, and pass and repass each other on them 
without fear; and accidents by falling from them are unknown. 
I have even known cases of men being carried across a twig 
bridge on the backs of others. Sheep and calves are also 
carried across on men’s shoulders. 

The danger of the bridges is nothing compared to that of 
some of the hill paths, where precipitous rocks overhang the 
boiling torrent, and the sole means of progression is by a 
rough log thrown across a chasm, ora rude ladder placed 
against the face of the rock, where a false step or slip entails 
fatal consequences. Over such places, which many a good 
mountaineer would turn from with a shudder, the inhabitants 
pass with a sangfrozd only equalled by the wild goats of their 
own craggy mountains. The old Chinese travellers seem to 
have been much impressed by the rugged character of the 
country. Fah Hian relates: ‘Steep crags and precipices 
constantly intercept the way. These mountains are like walls 
of rock, standing up 10,000 feet in height. On looking over 
the edge, the sight becomes confused, and then on advancing, 
the foot loses its hold, and you are lost.” Sung Yun writes : 
“For a thousand li there are overhanging crags, 10,000 
fathoms high, towering up to the very heavens. Compared 
with this road, the ruggedness of the great pass known as 
the Mang Mun is as nothing, and the eminences of the cele- 
brated Hian mountains (in Honan) are like level country.”’ 

Besides these difficulties in internal communication, the 
only roads which link the country to the outer world can be 
traversed freely for little more than half the year. 

The River Indus, which would seem to offer an easy 
channel of communication, is in the upper part of its course 
subject to the same conditions as the smaller streams, and 
in the lower its banks are inhabited by fanatical and warlike 
tribes, whose lawlessness and feuds effectually bar the way to 
traders and travellers. 

The division of the country into a number of small iso- 
lated communities has placed great restrictions on free inter- 
marriage, which have, in some places, been further increased 
by caste observances. Continued intermarriage for many 
generations within a circumscribed area has had a most per- 
nicious and deteriorative effect on the population. 

Eight or nine miles above Derbund, where the River Indus 
enters the Punjab, the traveller leaves British protection and 
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enters the independent territory of Yaghestan—literally, the 
rebellious country—a name given to all republican commu- 
nities! No natural feature marks the boundary, but the 
difference in the appearance of the country is at once eyi- 
dent,—fewer villages, less cultivation, more cultivable ground 
lying idle. The road, though still allowing the passage of 
horses, grows worse as it proceeds; and the people, though 
retaining the Afghan speech, differ both in appearance and 
clothing from those in British territory. The difference in 
feature, though not very striking at first, becomes more and 
more apparent at each stage, till the Afghan language and 
features imperceptibly disappear and are replaced by a differ- 
ent type. From Derbund to within a few miles of Boonji 
the course of the river, for about 150 miles, lies between two 
continuous and lofty mountain ranges, —the breadth of the 
tract, from watershed to watershed, averaging about 50 
miles throughout its length. Though the general character 
of this tract is rocky and barren, it is intersected by deep 
valleys of great fertility. In spite ‘of the rocky nature of the 
soil, water seems the only thing required to produce crops of 
great richness. Mulberries, peaches, apricots, apples, figs, 
melons, and grapes grow in the most wonderful profusion; 

while the ground yields year after year without exhaustion 
two crops, one of which is invariably wheat or barley, the 
alternate one being rice, cotton, or millet. This undiminished 
fertility is probably due to the large amount of alluvial depo- 
sit brought down from the mountains with the melting snows, 
and spread over the land by irrigation. The climate is dry 
and wholesome, though the heat in summer, owing to the radia- 
tion from the enormous expanse of bare rock, is oppressive ; 
but the nights are cool and fresh, and above 3,000 feet there is 
a short but sharp season of dry cold, increasing in length and 
intensity with the elevation. There is no rainfall to speak of, 
it being almost entirely intercepted by the neighbouring lofty 
mountains. These characteristics extend beyond Boonji up 
the Indus Valley to beyond Iskardo, and up the lateral 
valleys to nearly the same altitude. At 5,000 feet the season 
of intense cold lasts for more than a month, during the whole 
of which time the thermometer remains below freezing 
point; it then gradually breaks, and the spring which follows 
1S exceedingly brief. Hardly. have the first cornshoots 
shown themselves well above ground when summer makes itself 
unmistakeably felt. Ear is added to stalk, and fruit succeeds 


! The name is sometimes erroneously applied to the small neighbouring Meerships, 
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blossom, with marvellous rapidity, and by the beginning of 
June harvest has commenced. At this elevation, at the end 
of March the spring crops are not more advanced than they 
are in the south of England at the same season ; by the middle 
of June harvest is over, and the ground is immediately 
planted with rice. The production of two such crops yearly, 
without intermission, from the same ground, testifies to the 
favourable qualities of both soil and climate. 

In the lateral valleys, however, above 6,500 feet the year 
yields only one harvest, as the second crop cannot be sown in 
time to ripen before the winter frosts set in. 

In the Indus Valley, owing to the great heat generated by 
the large expanse of bare rock, a double crop is grown up to 
7,500 feet, if the first be barley. Wheat, which takes longer 
to ripen, will not admit of a second crop being sown on the 
same ground. 

Soon after leaving British territory the mouth of the well- 
known valley of Boneyr is passed, and a few miles beyond it 
the Wahabi colony of Palosa is reached, on the right bank. 
Here is the refuge of Hindustani Mussulman irreconcilables, 
whose avowed object is unceasing war against the Christian 
power of the British Empire. They are regarded with suspi- 
cion and dislike by all their neighbours. 

In preference to the native name of Palosa, they call their 
place Kila Mujahideen, “the fort of warriors of the faith.” 
They number about 500 men, of whom only eight or ten are 
married. Their whole time is employed in drill, of which the 
words of command are given in Arabic. Their two forts of 
Garai and Nawa Kali are armed with cannon made of leather, 
which become useless after a few discharges. They subsist 
entirely on contributions from their sympathisers in Hindus- 
tan, and make no attempt to cultivate the soil. Their neigh- 
bours credit them with the possession of great treasure. They 
yield obedience in all things to a Moulvie from Swat. 

Continuing up the right bank of the river, the village and 
fort of Kamach, with 120 houses, is passed, and 8 miles 
further up the large village and fort of Kabalgram, with 500 
houses. Above Kabalgram a considerable stream, whose 
banks are cultivated by the Chagherzai, Ferozai, Mokhozai, 
and Balole Khel, joins the Indus. The upper portion of the 
valley of this stream is called Poorun. The principal forts 
are Titiwalan, 500 houses, in the Chagherzai country; and 
Chogah, 1,000 houses, in that of the Mokhozai. The smaller 
villages of Senelah, Sumdooi, Bingalai, and Alooch in Poorun, 
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and Topai and Baikhaneh in the Ferozai country, are fortified. 
It is said that the entire valley can furnish over 20,000 
fighting men; but the number is probably much exaggerated. 

Seven miles above Kabalgram on the same side, the 
Chakesar stream joins the Indus, and 7 miles from its mouth 
are the fort and group of villages of Chakesar, numbering 
about 400 houses. Two miles further up the Indus, on the 
left bank, are the fort and village of Daur, about 100 houses, 
above which the valley makes a bend at right angles to its 
general course, the river flowing from east to west for more 
than 5 miles, instead of from north to south. In the bend 
several small villages are situated. 

At Sarkul the course of the valley is again nearly north 
and south for more than 1o miles, in which space two streams, 
from the extensive valleys of Nundiar and Alai, join the Indus 
on the left bank. These two fertile valleys, which stretch east- 
ward for many miles, support a dense and flourishing population. 
Nundiar can furnish about 8,000 fighting men. Their recog- 
nised leaders are Gufar Khan of Trand and Zuffer Khan of 
Batgram. The principal villages are Takot (fort), 400 houses; 
Batgram (fort), 500 houses; Batkool (fort), 400 houses; 
Giborai, 400 houses; Shingolai, 400 houses; Hilleh (fort), 
220 houses; Piriarai (fort), 200 houses. Besides these, the 
smaller villages Karg, Kotkala, Nilishang, Banda, Gania, and 
Lergram are also fortified. 

The Alai Valley can furnish about 7,000 fighting men, who 
acknowledge Bahadoor Khan of Sakergah and Ursulla Khan 
of Pookal as their chiefs. The principal villages are Sach- 
behar, 300 houses; Karg, 800 houses; Banna (fort), 400 
houses; Bateleh, 300 houses; Pashtai (fort), 300 houses; 
Nogram, 300 houses; Beorai, 400 houses; and Rashung, 300 
houses. The smaller villages of Roopganai, Sakergah, Tan- 
dawal, Robat, Bandai, Pookal, and Kanteyr are also protected 
by forts. One branch of the Alai Valley stretches up towards 
the head of the Palus Valley, from which it is separated by a 
low pass. Increase of population and the scarcity of land 
cause the men of Alai to cast longing eyes on the Palus land, 
and disputes are already beginning to arise concerning settlers 
from Alai, who have found their way across the pass. The 
tract on the right bank of the Indus opposite the mouths of 
the Nundiar and Alai valleys is called Sandakai, and contains 
several small villages, of which Daood and Jaba are fortified. 

A few miles above the fort of Shung, where the river makes 
a sudden bend, a large stream, which forks about 6 miles 
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from the main valley, enters the Indus. At the bifurcation 
is the village of Karorah, which marks the junction of the two 
important valleys of Kanra and Ghorbund. Both valléys are 
extremely fertile and productive, and sustain a large popu- 
lation. The northernmost valley, Kanra, is divided into two 
districts. Pirkhana, the upper part of the valley, is inhabited 
entirely by Syuds. Their peaceful habits and the reverence 
due to their descent secure them from attack, and there 
is not a single fort in the district. The principal village 
is Bilkanai, 400 houses. In the lower part of the valley, or 
Kanra proper, the chief villages are Damorai, 400 houses ; 
Bar-Kanra, 300 houses; Dalai, 500 houses ; and Kooz-Kanra, 
400 houses; all of which have forts. No road leads out of 
the head of the Kanra Valley. In the Ghorbund Valley the 
chief villages are Kotgai, 300 houses; Kotgai Bazargai, 800 
houses; Aughan, 250 houses ; Derai, 300 houses; Shahtool, 200 
houses; and Ranihal, 200 houses; all fortified. Between the 
junction of the two valleys and the Indus is Kormung, 320 
houses. The two valleys of Ghorbund and Kanra can to- 
gether furnish between 6,000 and 7,000 fighting men under 
their chief, Fuzl] Ahmed Khan of Dalai, his partner in au- 
thority and frequent rival being Lallookeh of Kotgai. 

A good road, much frequented by traders, leads from 
Ghorbund into the Swat Valley, by which Sedoo is reached in 
four days from the Indus. The Gandao Pass has snow on it 
in winter, but never sufficient to close the road. 

The whole of the people on both banks of the Indus, so far, 
with the exception of the fanatics of Palosa, call themselves 
Pathans, and claim to belong originally to Swat ; but there is a 
considerable difference between them. Those on the right bank 
and in the lateral valleys to the westward are pure Pathans, who 
still maintain close connection with Swat. Those on the left 
bank and in the lateral valleys to the eastward, including the 
people of the Pukli and Agror Valleys in British territory, 
though speaking Pushtoo, are styled Neemchas, or half-breeds, 
by the pure-blooded Afghans of Yusufzai, who refuse either to 
intermarry or make common cause with them in their local quar- 
rels. They are apparently descended from mixed marriages 
between Afghan settlers from Swat and the original inhabitants, 
whose race individuality has here become merged in the more 
vigorous Afghan type, but is still found untouched a little 
further north. The Neemchas refuse, on their part, to associate 
with the tribes to the northward, and are said to be easily 
distinguishable from pure Afghans by their accent. 
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Above the junction of the Kanra-Ghorbund Valley with the 
Indus, the traveller enters the Kohistan, a name also used 
by the Afghans in the valleys to the westward as far as 
Cabul, to denote the districts inhabited by an older race 
whom they have displaced. 

The Kohistan of the Indus Valley, which is also called 
Shinkari, ‘‘the country of the Shins,” by the people themselves, 
is inhabited by what are apparently the remains of a number 
of tribes of cognate race, whose progenitors once inhabited the 
valleys skirting the Punjab, and possibly extended into the 
plain country below. They and the tribes to the north and 
north-west have been hitherto confounded under the name of 
Dards—a name which, practically, has no real signification. 

Notice was first drawn to the Dards in modern times by 
Moorcroft. Later, Vigne, who travelled through Cashmere 
and Baltistan in 1835, made an attempt to reach Gilgit, which 
unfortunately was unsuccessful. It is much to be regretted that 
so observant a traveller did not succeed in entering this 
country while a phase of native rule was existing which has 
since passed away. Following in his footsteps, Cunningham 
contributed further to our knowledge of these races from 
information gathered in Baltistan in 1846. The part of the 
Indus Valley between Torbela and Boonji still remains 
a sealed book to European travellers. The first to cross 
the Indus at Boonji and penetrate to beyond Gilgit were 
Young and Vans Agnew, two officers of the Bengal Army 
who were employed by Government in 1847 to report on the 
north-western frontier of Cashmere territory. Their report, 
unfortunately, was never made public.1. Nearly twenty years 
later Dr. Leitner reached Gilgit under circumstances of con- 
siderable difficulty, and, after a brief stay of a few days only, 
brought back a mass of interesting information, which has 
been supplemented by Mr. Drew in his valuable work on 
Cashmere. Dr. Leitner was the first to bring into promi- 
nent notice the existence of an Aryan race of great ethnolo- 
gical interest in these remote valleys. His scanty opportu- 
nities, however, have caused him to fall into the error of 
believing that the tribes which he has classed under the name 
of Dard are all of the same race, and he has applied the 
term of Dardistan, a name founded on a misconception, to 
a tract of country inhabited by several races, speaking distinct 

'[t is doubtful whether this report was ever presented to Government, and it is be- 


lieved to have been lost at Mooltan when Vans Agnew was murdered, directly after 
his return, 
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languages, who differ considerably amongst themselves. As, 
however, there is no one name which will properly apply to 
the peoples and countries in question, it will be perhaps conve- 
nient to retain the names of Dard and Dardistan when speak- 
ing collectively of the tribes in question and the countries they 
inhabit. 

The first 50 miles of the Kohistan of the Indus Valley 
is inhabited by tribes of cognate race, who still speak a variety 
of dialects and languages. Their distribution seems to show 
that they represent tribes who formerly lived apart, but have 
been forced by circumstances into contiguity. In addition 
to their own languages, Pushtoo is universally spoken, and 
they present the appearance of a decadent race in process of 
absorption by one of greater vigour. The country is somewhat 
poorer and less fertile than that already described. Long in- 
tervals of barren sand intervene between the patches of culti- 
vation, the villages are smaller, much cultivable land lies idle, 
and all agriculture is of a slovenly description. The men are 
small and clean-limbed, with dark complexions, quick eyes, and 
sharp features. Women are not secluded from the public 
gaze. Men shave their heads in a manner more suggestive of 
Hindoos, and many strange customs still linger arnongst them, 
showing that Mahommedan fanaticism is not incompatible 
with ignorance of the Koran. In some of the more inacces- 
sible villages idolatry can hardly yet be said to be extinct. 
Instead of the loose ample garments of the Pathan, the 
men wear tight-fitting clothes, like the natives of Hindustan. 

Some 15 miles above the mouth of the Kanra-Ghorbund 
Valley, on the right bank of the Indus, is the extensive but 
thinly-populated valley of Doobeyr, which extends nearly due 
north for a distance of about 40 miles. Five miles from the 
Indus the village of Ranooliyah, 200 houses, is reached ; 
above this the habitations are scattered broadcast over the 
whole valley, instead of being collected into villages. The 
only village of any size is Jarg, 100 houses, 6 miles above 
Ranooliyah. From the head of the valley a road leads into 
the Swat Valley near Payeteh, and another into Kandia. 
The valley can furnish about 1,500 fighting men, and the 
ground, where cultivable, is said to yield excellent crops. 

On the opposite bank of the Indus and above the mouth 
of the Doobeyr Valley are the neighbouring and rival com- 
munities of Koli and Palus, which are often spoken of as 
forming a single tribe. They were formerly close allies, but 
a feud, arising out of a dispute concerning some land to which 
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both lay claim, has existed between them for several years 
past. It is seldom that two or three months pass without a 
raid from one side or the other. 

Koli proper consists of three villages—Honinkot or Barkali, 
400 houses, Batangai, 200 houses, and Kirkot or Koozkali, 
100 houses.!_ In local feuds the inhabitants of the Kohistan 
villages on the left bank of the Indus, below Koli, side with 
the people of Koli against Palus. Landis scarce in Koli, and 
a considerable number of the people are forced to support 
themselves by trade. A large settlement of Koli people exists 
in Gilgit, being favoured by certain privileges conferred on 
them by the Cashmere Government, in recognition of services 
performed in the wars which led to the establishment of the 
Dogras in that district. They carry on a large trade as 
pedlers between the Punjab and Gilgit, whence they occa- 
sionally find their way into Yassin, Chitral, and the Punjkorah 
Valley, where the ground is chiefly occupied by Kaka Khel 
traders from Peshawur. The Neemchas of the Alai, Nundiar, 
Pukli, and Agror Valleys make common cause with the 
people of Koli. On occasions of great emergency, Koli can 
furnish about 3,000 fighting men. 

Within the Koli limits four dialects founded on Sanscrit 
are spoken, in addition to Pushtoo. In the small village of 
Batera, consisting of 120 houses, a language peculiar to this 
village only is spoken.*? In Pato, Bhimkot, Mahrin, and 
Jamrah, about 300 houses in all, the people speak a dialect 
known as Gowro,? and call themselves Gawaré, or Gabaré: 
they are sometimes also called Mahrons, from their principal 
village. According to their traditions, they came originally 
from Rashung in Swat. 

Scattered through the different villages are about 200 
families, who are called Chiliss by their neighbours, but 
Galos by themselves. They have a tradition that their 
home was originally in Boneyr, whence they emigrated to 
Swat to escape being forced to become Mussulmans. Being 
further persecuted, they resolved to stake their all ona battle, 
after which, if defeated, they would consent to embrace the 
religion of Islam. They were defeated, but a certain number 
of them, clinging to their old faith, migrated to the Indus 
Valley. This did not, however, save them from being forced 
later to become Mahommedans, but they no longer form a 

1 Many of the villages in this part have a Pushtoo as well as a Dard name. 


2 This I have not yet succeeded in obtaining. 
3 See Appendix F, 
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separate community. Like the Gawaré, their language is 
founded on Sanscrit.!. They are treated with much respect 
by their neighbours, and occupy, as a rule, the best land in 
the country. A few of them are found also in Jalkot and in 
Palus on the same bank of the river. In addition to the 
above, a dialect of Shina is spoken by the greater number of 
the people of Koli, who belong to the Shin race. _ 

The people of Palus, who are also Shins, inhabit a valley 
of considerable extent, stretching in a south-easterly direction, 
and having easy communication from its head with the Alai 
valley. Land in Palus is plentiful, and much remains unculti- 
vated. As has been already observed, this abundance has for 
some time caused the envy of the more crowded populations 
of Alai and Koli. The population of Palus is much scattered, 
and embraces the inhabitants of all the valleys on the left 
bank of the Indus up to the Shorai nullah, where the bound- 
ary is marked by a solitary olive tree, which is the subject of 
a local legend. The principal village is Jalkot, 400 houses, 
which was formerly jointly tributary to Koli and Palus, 
and has now become a bone of contention between the two 
communities. Palus with its allies can muster about 5,000 
fighting men. 

Nearly opposite to Palus, on the right bank of the Indus, 
is the settlement of Puttun, which, with the group of villages 
in adjoining valleys dependent on it, can muster from 4,000 
to 5,000 fighting men. Puttun is the largest and most 
flourishing place in the Kohistan. The land is noted for fer- 
tility, and the crops raised from it are of great richness. 
Here, again, a too redundant population has caused difficulties 
about land, and has forced a portion to seek a living by trade. 
The valleys of Chilas, Darel, and Tangir are frequented by 
pedlers from Puttun, to whom this portion of the local trade 
has been abandoned by the Koli people. 

A few miles above Puttun, on the right bank, is the little 
settlement of Seo. This, with its outlying villages, the prin- 
cipal of which is Mandraza, can muster 4oo fighting men. 

Above Seo, on the same side, is the extensive valley of 
Kandia, running due west and then bending suddenly to the 
north. From the upper part of the valley, roads lead into 
Doobeyr, Bushkar, and Tangir. The population being widely 
scattered, this valley can only furnish some 1,500 fighting men, 
and the villages in it are small. The people are extremely 
poor, and the valley very inaccessible, the road from the 
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Indus being impracticable for horses. There are no forts in 
Kandia. 

Up to this point in the Kohistan, the people along the 
right bank of the river—that is to say, those of Bunker, Doo- 
beyr, Puttun, Seo, and Kandia—speak a separate language' 
and call themselves Maiyon. The Afghans apply the name 
of Mair to them. Very little is known of these people, who 
are the poorest of all the Kohistan communities. They com- 
bine against all others, and refuse to intermarry with any but 
their own people and those of Puttun and Jijal, who have, 
of late years only, begun to intermarry with the inhabitants of 
Koli and Palus. They apply the name of Dard to the people 
living on the left bank of the river. This is the only use of 
this term found among all the tribes to which it has been 
applied. Above Kandia, on both banks of the river, and in 
the lateral valleys up to and beyond Boonji, Shina? is the 
only language spoken. 

Following up the course of the river, on the left bank, the 
small communities of Sazin and Herbund are reached. They 
can respectively furnish about 400 and 500 fighting men. 
Between the two is the small valley of Shatial, which belongs 
to Sazin. The people of Sazin keep themselves apart from 
all others and refuse to intermarry. They have the reputa- 
tion of being warlike and brave. 

Immediately opposite Sazin, on the right bank, is the fer- 
tile valley of Tangir. The people, like those of Sazin and 
Herbund, are Shins intermixed with Yeshkuns and Krammins. 
They are looked upon as the rightful owners of the soil, but 
the fertility and abundance of the land has attracted Afghans 
from Swat of the Mundi Khel, Akhoond Khel, and Khud- 
doo Khel, and Syuds, who have begun to settle in the valley. 
Of late years, too, the overflow from the redundant populations 
of Koli and Palus has found its way into Tangir, so that now 
the immigrants outnumber the rightful owners of the soil. 
A bad feeling also exists between Tangir and Sazin on the 
same account. The valley can muster about 1,200 fighting 
men, of whom only one-third are furnished by the three 
villages of Kami, Shekho, and Diemar, the only villages 
in which none of the recent immigrants are found. The prin- 
cipal village in the valley is Kami (fort), 250 houses; after 
this, the fortified villages of Juglot, Loork, and Diemar. From 
the head of the valley, which is thickly covered with pine 
forest, two roads lead into the Yassin territory, besides the 
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road already mentioned leading into Kandia. Another road 
leads into the Swat valley and is a favourite route for traders. 

Tangir and the neighbouring valley, Darel, are celebrated 
for the number and fine quality of their flocks and herds. Large 
numbers of sheep are here annually reared for sale to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring valleys. Being somewhat 
straitened for summer pasture, the people of Tangir have long 
been in the habit of driving their flocks across the watershed 
to the Yassin country. In return for permission to graze, they 
pay to the ruler of Yassin a fixed tribute of salt and tobacco 
from each village. Besides this tribute, they give sheep and 
goats in varying numbers as a free gift. These payments have 
Jed to the Yassin rulers claiming the nominal allegiance of Tan- 
gir; but they make no attempt to exercise authority in the val- 
ley, which is to all intents and purposes a republican community 
like others in the Kohistan. Any attempt by the Yassin 
rulers to enter Tangir is resisted by force of arms, but the 
connection between the two communities has led to Tangir 
being regarded as the place of refuge for Yassin princes in 
misfortune. The people of Tangir pride themselves on giving 
asylum to all such who claim it, and it is seldom that the 
valley is long without some exiled member of the Khushwakté 
family. On such occasions the inhabitants contribute to his 
support as if he were their legitimate ruler, and if any attempt 
is made to seize him by force, they take up arms for a suffi- 
cient time to secure his safe retreat. Many a deposed ruler 
of Yassin has found a welcome in Tangir, where in the days of 
his power he would have been opposed by force of arms. 
Though Mahommedanism is of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, the people of Tangir are more fanatical than any of 
their neighbours, except those of Chilas, owing probably to their 
more intimate relations with Swat. They say of themselves 
that they have been Mussulmans for six generations. They 
marry with Yassin women, but refuse to give daughters in 
sea, on account of the slave-selling practised by Yassin 
tulers. 

Six miles above the mouth of the Tangir stream, the Darel 
Valley joins the Indus. Though small, this valley is extremely 
fertile and well populated. From its head, roads lead into 
Tangir, Yassin, Ponyal, and Gilgit. The principal villages are 
Birokot (fort), 800 houses; Doodookot (fort) 7oo houses, 
in the Samangal district ; Manikal (fort), 140 houses; Rashmal 
(fort), 120 houses, in the Joomeh district ; and Gaiyal (fort), 
500 houses. The whole community, including the dependent 
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valleys of Doodooshal and Kandbari, can muster about 3,000 
fighting men, but the people are neither fanatical nor turbu- 
lent. Since 1860 Darel has paida yearly tribute to Cashmere 
of four tolas of gold dust; but no Cashmere officials ever 
enter the country, and the state of the community differs in 
no respect from that of other Kohistan republics. In the 
autumn of 1866 the Cashmere troops invaded Darel in two 
columns, to chastise the people for joining the rulers of 
Chitral and Yassin in an attack upon Gilgit. The only 
resistance met with was at the foot of one of the passes, 
where a breastwork had been erected across the defile. 
After a day’s resistance the Darelis fled, fearing probably to 
be taken in rear by the flanking column, and in the pursuit 
suffered considerably. The whole population fled to the 
mountains, and no further resistance was offered. A few of 
the Darel leaders were hung, and after a brief stay the troops 
returned, not without considerable difficulty owing to an un- 
usually early fall of snow, which caused the loss of overa 
hundred men. Since then Darel has given no trouble to 
Cashmere. The Kandbari Valley is popularly credited with 
great mineral wealth, from which probably it derives its 
name. No mines, however, are now worked there. 

Above Darel is the small community of Hodar, which 
has paid a yearly tribute of two tolas of gold-dust to Cash- 
mere since 1860. From the head of the Hodar Valley a road 
leads into the Gilgit Valley. In Hodar there is a small settle- 
ment of Cashmeri refugees, who fled from the severity of the 
Pathan rule about a hundred years ago. 

Above Hodar are the small valleys of Talpin and Gies, 
which support a scanty population. The former is a depend- 
ency of Chilas, but Gies is claimed both by Chilas and Gor, 
between which communities disputes have of late become 
{frequent in consequence. From the heads of both of these, 
good roads lead into the Gilgit Valley. Continuing up the 
right bank of the Indus, Gor, the last Yaghestan community 
on that bank, is reached, standing on a high plateau two 
miles from the river. Notwithstanding its exposed position 
and its proximity to Chilas, idolatrous customs have lingered 
in Gor longer than in any other place in Shinkari, and are 
even now scarcely extinct. Gor can furnish 500 fighting 
men, and in ancient times was always closely connected with 
Gilgit. Since the establishment of the Sikh rule across the 
Indus, Gor has paid to Cashmere a yearly tribute of twelve 
goats, and is bound to furnish one man from each house for 
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military service in time of war. It also gives three hostages 
for good conduct, who are changed periodically. The people 
of Gor claim to have been Mussulmans for only three genera- 
tions, and are all Soonnees. 

There are three forts in Gor, named Loosonotkot, Doolot- 
kot, and Tunelkot. The people of Gor have always been 
friendly with Chilas. At present Gor is noted in the Kohistan 
for the good quality of the wool it produces. The tradition 
is still preserved of the god Taiban, who was the tutelary deity 
of Gor, and whose worship was continued to a very recent 
date. A rude sculpture of a horse still exists, which is named 
“ Taiban’s horse.” Even now Taiban is invoked occasionally 
as a witness of a solemn covenant. Along the river, at inter- 
vals the whole way from Gor to Seo, are said to be a number 
of ancient rock inscriptions. 

A few miles above Gor the small detached village of 
Thalich forms the extreme limit of Yaghestan, consisting 
only of 11 houses: it forms, as Mr. Drew observes, the 
smallest of independent communities. The people of Thalich 
make common cause with those of Chilas, of whom they 
are an offshoot, and are protected by them against more 
powerful enemies. 

Above Herbund, on the left bank, is the large community of 
Chilas, which embraces six valleys. The principal villages are 
Tor, 200 houses; Chilas, 140 houses; Geen, 5 houses; Takk, 
80 houses; and Booner, 60 houses. Chilas can furnish about 
1,500 fighting men, without counting a number of immi- 
grants from other communities who have lately settled in the 
country. Roadslead from Khaghan in the Hazara country by 
the Babusar Pass to the Indus in seven days, and from Shardi 
in the Kishengunga Valley by the Shotéd Pass in five days. 
There is also a road from Astor by the Mazenoo Pass, only 
practicable at any time for men on foot, and closed in winter, 
by which Booner is reached in four days. The road up the 
Indus from Chilas is difficult and almost impassable even for 
menon foot. This difficulty of access has given the Chilasis 
a spirit of independence, and a distinctive character among all 
the Kohistan communities. Though but comparatively recent 
converts to Islam, they are bigoted and fanatieal beyond all 
other Dards, owing, it is said, to Chilas having been at all times 
a favourite resort of Moollahs from Swat. Being Soonnees, 
every Shiah who falls into their hands is put to death without 
being reserved for the usual alternative of slavery. The whole 
community can muster 3,000 men capable of bearing arms, 
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and have at all times borne a high reputation for bravery. In 
former days, Chilas, with the neighbouring valleys of Darel 
and Gor, owed allegiance to Gilgit, but the Chilasis were 
notorious for the way in which they tyrannised over the whole 
surrounding country, making frequent raids, plundering and 
carrying off men, women, and children into slavery. The 
Cashmere, Kishengunga, Astor, and Gilgit Valleys were fre- 
quently laid under contribution, and they boast of having 
once plundered Iskardo. During the Sikh occupation of 
Cashmere, an expedition was sent against Chilas, but sus- 
tained a disastrous defeat. Permission was granted by the 
British Government, in 1851, to the Maharajah Golab Sing 
to exact reprisals for a successful raid, and two columns 
entered Chilas,—one from Cashmere by the Lolab Valley, 
and one from Astor by the Mazenoo Pass. The Chilas 
fort was taken, and the Chilasis made submission, agreeing 
to pay a yearly tribute of a hundred goats and five tolas 
of gold, and engaging that the fort of Chilas should not 
be re-built. Takk 1s now the only fortified place in Chilas. 
Since then Chilas has given no trouble to the Cashmere 
Government. Three hostages reside in Cashmere, and are 
changed yearly. Cashmere officials do not, however, visit the 
country, and any attempt to exercise authority would pro- 
bably be resisted. 

The love of music, dancing, and polo, which are so marked 
among all the neighbouring communities, are unknown in 
Chilas ; and ponies, which are common enough elsewhere, are 
scarce. 

The country is bare and treeless. The village of Chilas is 
situated about half a mile from the Indus, on a plain three 
miles in length, and from a mile toa mile and a half in breadth, 
sloping gently down to the river. Booner, though a dependency 
of Chilas, has paid a separate tribute to Cashmere of twelve 
goats and three tolas of gold since 1842. The Chilasis relate 
that in former times a Hindoo Rajah, named Chachai, ruled in 
Chilas over the whole of Shinkari, but that, dying childless, 
his country became divided into republican communities, as at 
present. In later days a disastrous civil war broke out in the 
community between two brothers, Bét and Matchuk, which 
ended in the defeat and expulsion of all the partizans of the 
latter. The Béte are now the most prosperous family in 
Chilas.' Tradition still preserves the name of Naron, a 


' This is perhaps the origin of the name “ Béte,” applied indiscriminately to all 
Dards by Cashmere officials, 
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tutelary deity of Chilas whose worship was practised in former 
times. 

The system of government is the same in all these small 
republics, and differs somewhat from what obtains among the 
Afghans. Each village, according to its size, has a certain num- 
ber of Jushteros, or elders, who are appointed according to the 
general estimation in which they are held for bravery, liberality, 
and eloquence. They receive no benefit from their office, and 
are more the servants than the leaders of those they represent. 
Each village manages its own affairs irrespective of its neigh- 
bours, and it is in the superintendence of these details that the 
Jushteros are mostly occupied. All matters affecting the 
village are discussed in public. A meeting for this purpose 
is called S¢gas. At the Sigas all who please join in the dis- 
cussion, the Jushteros apparently encouraging individuals to 
give their advice, and when the general opinion has thus been 
elicited, the Jushteros announce the decision they have formed. 
At a Sigas of several villages, a single Jushtero is appointed 
by each village at a meeting previously held. At the close 
of the general discussion, which is open as before, a loud 
whistle is given, after which none but the representative 
Jushteros are allowed to speak. If war with a neighbouring 
valley is determined on, the Jushteros settle the way in which 
those they represent shall take part in it; but beyond their 
personal influence they have little voice in determining the 
general policy to be pursued. It is for them to decide who 
shall stay at home and who shall take the field, and in the 
innumerable disputes about land their decision is respected ; 
but should the dispute involve men of another village, they are 
expected to do their best for their own townsmen. In more 
serious disputes the whole valley makes common cause against 
its neighbours ; but this does not prevent all the communities 
combining, when threatened by an external foe. Criminal 
offences are not dealt with by the Jushteros, but by the 
Moollahs, who profess to administer the law according to the 
Sharyat; this is, however, set aside in many instances in 
favour of ancient custom, which is very strong in some com- 
munities, and the prompt redress of grievances depends greatly 
on the personal influence of the aggrieved. Murder is regard- 
ed as a personal matter to be avenged by the nearest relative ; 
but should the case be of a very wanton nature, and the family 
of the murdered individual have sufficient influence with the 
community, reparation is enforced by general consent. Blood 
feuds are not permitted to last for an indefinite period, as 
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amongst the Afghans, and after a time the parties are brought 
together and made to swear peace onthe Koran. The crime 
of murder is rare, and the readiness to spill blood on slight 
occasions so noticeable among the Afghans is unknown. No 
public measure can be carried out except by general agree- 
ment, the details being left for the Jushteros to arrange. 

The communities in the lower part of Shinkari, being more 
exposed to Afghan influence, and having been longer con- 
verted to Mahommedanism, have lost many of their character- 
istic customs, but the remoter valleys of Chilas, Gor, Darel, 
and in a lesser degree Tangir, are probably little changed from 
what they were two hundred years ago. A very singular 
custom exists in these valleys, by which the sexes are kept 
strictly apart during the summer, from May till September. 
The custom is apparently very ancient, and any attempt to 
evade it is punished by fine; the old women of the family 
being specially charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
the rule is observed. Great difficulty is said to be expe- 
rienced in rearing children in Chilas. The great mortality 
among them is ascribed to the climate, but it 1s more pro- 
bably due to too close intermarriage. 

Agriculture is left entirely to the women, with the excep- 
tion of ploughing, which demands more strength than they 
can afford. In summer the men spin wool and attend to their 
flocks on the mountain pastures; but in winter the duty of 
caring for the herds is relegated to the women. 

Slavery is a recognised institution in all the Shinkari 
republics—a matter in which they contrast unfavourably with 
the Afghans and Neemchas of the Indus Valley, among whom 
it is unknown. Prisoners taken in war, and the children born 
of slave parents, form the servile class. 


CHAPTER II. 


GILGIT—HUNZA—NAGER—PONYAL. 


LOSE above Gor the traveller leaves Yaghestan and 
reaches Cashmere territory. On the left bank is the 
extensive Astor Valley, of which so good a description has 
already been given by Mr. Drew. Twelve miles below the 
point at which the Indus, after a north-westerly course of 
nearly 500 miles, turns between precipitous rocks abruptly to 
the south, is Boonji, the name of which has been converted by 
the Sikhs and Dogras into Bawanji. This was at one time a 
flourishing settlement, and is said to have contained eight 
forts, which would represent a population of between 2,000 and 
3,000 souls. Its prosperity began to decline under the in- 
fluence of the wars undertaken at the beginning of the present 
century by the rulers of Yassin and Chitral, which finally led 
to the Sikh occupation of Gilgit. In 1841 Boonji only con- 
tained 200 houses, and it was then finally ruined by the 
disastrous flood, of which Mr. Drew gives so interesting 
and able an explanation. The water-courses, on which the 
prosperity of such alluvial spots entirely depends, were swept 
away, and the amount of labour and expense necessary for 
their repair are beyond the power of a small village commu- 
nity. The Cashmere Government has lately taken them in 
hand, with a view to encouraging the resettling of the place, 
which at present only contains a colony of convict horse- 
stealers and a small garrison. 

Immediately opposite Boonji is the narrow but fertile Sai 
Valley. Six miles further up, the Gilgit river falls into the Indus. 
The lower part of the valley of this river, nearly 40 miles in 
length, forms the Gilgit district. Gilgit itself, situated 24 miles 
from the Indus, at an elevation of 4,890 feet, combines the 
advantages of a good climate, a considerable extent of fertile 
land, and a central position, and appears from ancient times 
to have been the seat of a succession of rulers who, to a 
greater or less degree, exercised authority over the surround- 
ing valleys and states. 
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The ancient name of the place was Sargin. Later, the 
name of Gilit was given to it, and this has been changed to 
Gilgit by the Sikh and Dogra conquerors; but among the 
inhabitants it is still known as Gilit or Sargin-Gilit. Its iden- 
tity with the Gahalata of ancient Sanscrit literature has been 
suggested.' A few remains still exist of ancient stone build- 
ings, apparently of the same description as the Martund and 
Pandrethan temples in Cashmere. Their presence indicates 
that a considerable amount of wealth and scientific skill must 
once have existed in this remote valley, of which not even the 
tradition has survived. 

The settled population of the Gilgit district, which is very 
mixed, amounts to about 4,500 persons. The language 
spoken is Shina, though the Shins are numerically inferior to 
the rest of the population. The Gilgit pronunciation of 
Shina is supposed to be more refined than the dialects 
spoken in neighbouring valleys, but of late it has received a 
large infusion of Cashmeri, Dogri, Hindustani, and Punjabi 
expressions. The former rulers had the title of Ra, and 
there is reason to suppose that they were at one time Hin- 
doos, but for the last five centuries and a half they have been 
Mahommedans. The names of the Hindoo Ras have been 
lost, with the exception of the last of their number, Shiri Bud- 
dutt. Tradition relates that he was killed by a Mahommedan 
adventurer, who married his daughter and founded a new 
dynasty, since called Trakhané, from a celebrated Ra named 
Trakhan, who reigned about the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. The previous rulers, of whom Shiri 
Buddutt was the last, were called Shahreis. The present 
Ra of Gilgit, Alidad Khan, belongs properly to the ruling 
family of Nager, but was installed as representative of the 
Trakhané on account of his descent from that family through 
his mother, on the failure for the second time of direct male 
heirs. 

The population must have been at one time at least six 
or seven times as numerous as it is at present. High on the 
mountain sides up to an elevation of 10,000 feet, wherever 
the presence of water and the contour of the hill side permit, 
the ground is terraced and levelled, showing that it was once 
cultivated ; but many generations have passed since its culti- 
vation was abandoned. The period of greatest prosperity 
was probably under the Shin Ras, whose rule seems to have 
been peaceable and settled. The whole population, from the 

' McCrindle’s Ancient India. 
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Ra to his poorest subject, lived entirely by agriculture. 
According to tradition, Shiri Buddutt’s rule extended over 
Chitral, Yassin, Tangir, Darel, Chilas, Gor, Astor, Hunza, 
Nager, and Haramosh, all of which were probably held by tri- 
butary princes of the same family. The first decline of pros- 
perity was due apparently to the introduction of Mahom- 
medanism, by which the Shin kingdom was broken up into a 
number of small independent states, which, from that date, 
commenced to make periodical wars with one another; but 
the final blow to the prosperity of the country was adminis- 
tered by the establishment of a warlike ruling race in Yassin, 
three centuries later. 

A glance at the map will show that Gilgit is situated in 
the centre of the most mountainous region of the Hima- 
layas. Nowhere else in the world, probably, is there to be 
found so great a number of deep valleys and lofty mountains 
in so small a compass. Within a radius of 65 miles from 
Gilgit the survey maps show, amidst innumerable smaller 
peaks, eleven varying from 18,000 to 20,000 feet, seven from 
20,000 to 22,000 feet, six from 22,000 to 24,000 feet, and 
eight from 24,000 to 26,600 feet; while half of the tract 
thus included still remains to be surveyed. A rival to Everest 
and Kinchinjunga may yet be found among the mountains of 
Kaffiristan. 

From Gilgit, mountain roads radiate into all the surround- 
ing valleys, and it is easy to see how favourable is its posi- 
tion for the establishment of the head-quarters of a confeder- 
acy of small states. The lofty mountains around it, though 
barren and rocky at their bases, are covered with verdure 
higher up; and everywhere above 7,000 feet are thick fine 
forests, grassy glades, deep glens, and running streams, of 
which a view of the mountains from below gives little promise. 
Here the wild goat (C. Falconer) roams in great numbers 
almost undisturbed, his chief foes being the snow ounce (F. 
Uncia), and the wild dog (C. Rutilans), of which packs are 
sometimes seen. In winter, when forced down to lower ground 
by the snow, a few fall victims to village matchlocks ; but the 
number thus slain is few, as the Dards are not keen hunters. 
Above the forest, where innumerable peaks tower up in their 
panoply of eternal snow and glacier, ibex (C. Sibirzca) are 
found in great numbers. The solitudes which they share 
with the red bear (U. /sabellinus) and the snow cock (7. 
fimalayanus) ate rarely disturbed by the hunter’s voice. 
On the lower and more barren hills, below the forest, are to 
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be found numerous flocks of the wild sheep (O. Vignez). At 
an elevation of 11,000 feet, wild onions grow in great profu- 
sion, and to this fact the range is indebted for its Chinese 
name Tsungling. (The Onion Mountains.) 

The principal difficulty in communication is caused by 
the rivers, which in winter are shrunk to small dimensions, 
but in summer, fed by snow-fields and glaciers of enormous 
extent, become impassable torrents, bringing down tons of 
soil in their turbid waters. Many of the streams are rich in 
gold, especially those flowing from the great Rakiposh Moun- 
tain, and it is probable that a scientific search for minerals 
would be well repaid. The natives believe that the gold is 
generated by the glaciers, because the greatest quantity is 
found in the glacier mud, and there are traditions of small but 
rich veins of earth having been occasionally laid bare by 
earthquakes. Gold-washing is only practised in winter, and 
then by none but the poorest and meanest of the population, 
though the quantity found even with the rude apparatus 
employed is sometimes very remunerative. The gold itself 
is of fair quality, the best being of twenty carats. 

Nearly half way between Gilgit and the Indus is the 
Bagrot Valley, which contains several flourishing villages, 
and is capable of supporting a population of 2,000 or 3,000 souls. 
The Bagrot gold-washings are celebrated for the quantity 
and fine quality of the gold they yield, and the valley contains 
many signs of mineral wealth. It was a favourite summer 
resort of the old Gilgit rulers, and was their last place of 
refuge when hard pressed by external enemies. The Bagrot 
people belong almost entirely to the Shin caste, 

A mile below Gilgit itself the Hunza River joins that of 
Gilgit. Though fordable in winter, this is in summer a deep 
and rapid torrent more than a hundred yards in breadth, bring- 
ing down with it an enormous quantity of soil from the lofty 
mountains it drains. Cashmere jurisdiction extends some 25 
miles up the valley to a point at which the river makes a 
sudden bend from a westerly course to south-south-east. 
As generally happens where these abrupt changes of course 
in a stream are found, the river here flows between perpendi- 
cular rocks, across the face of which none but the most expert 
cragsmen can find a path. On the occasion of my visit to 
Hunza in 1876,1 suddenly found myself confronted with a more 
dificult and dangerous piece of ground than | had ever tra- 
versed in a tolerably large experience of Himalayan sport. 
For nearly half a mile it was necessary to scramble over 
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rocky ledges, sometimes letting oneself down nearly to the 
water’s edge, then ascending 300 or 400 feet above the stream, 
holding on by corners of rock, working along rocky shelves 
3 or 4 inches wide, and round projecting knobs and corners 
where no four-footed animal less agile than a wild goat could 
find a path. 

Immediately above the bend of the river is the district 
of Chaprot, consisting of the fort and village of that name 
and three other villages. This has always been a fruitful 
source of contention among the rulers of the three states of 
Hunza, Nager, and Gilgit, between which it is situated, prin- 
cipally on account of the fort, which, according to local ideas, 
is impregnable. It is situated in the angle formed by the 
junction of two streams, with high precipitous banks, and can 
therefore only be approached from one side. It has belonged 
in turns to all three states, but at present is garrisoned by 
Cashmere troops. Continuing up the valley to the eastward, 
at about 52 miles from Gilgit, the residences of the rulers of 
the two states of Hunza and Nager are reached, the river 
forming the boundary between the wild two. 

The view of the great Rakiposh Mountain from the north 
side is truly striking. From the water’s edge it rises without 
a break for 19,000 feet to its topmost peak, which is over 
25,000 feet above the sea-level. Its lofty sides, girdled 
with dark pine forest and seamed with glaciers and mers- 
de-glace, some of which reach nearly down to the water's 
edge, overlook numerous fertile settlements which are nour- 
ished by streams flowing from the great mountain. Above 
the forests extensive fields of snow sparkle and glitter in the 
summer sun, while, overtopping all, great points of granite, on 
whose steep sides the snow can scarce find a resting-place, 
give emphasis and unity to a scene not easily forgotten. 

_ Above Hunza the course of the river, which rises in the 
Hindoo Koosh, lies entirely in Hunza territory. The people 
of these two states, of whom so little is known, have been 
counted as mere robber tribes, who have brought themselves 
into notice by their depredations on the caravans between 
Yarkund and Leh. This is, however, scarcely a just estima- 
tion of them. They are of the same stock as the people of 
Yassin, Ponyal, and the majority of the people of Gilgit and 
the neighbouring valleys. So far from being mere robber 
tribes, they are settled agricultural communities, living under 
tulers who boast of their long unbroken descent from princes 
of native blood. Hemmed in by lofty mountains, they are 
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proud of the independence they have always maintained, and 
they probably present the spectacle of a race living under 
almost the same conditions now as their forefathers did four- 
teen centuries ago. The rulers are called Zhum, and their 
families are descended from twin brothers, Moghlot and Gir- 
kis, who lived about the end of the fifteenth century. General 
Cunningham makes the somewhat natural mistake of con- 
founding Girkis with Kirghiz, and suggests that the former 
inhabitants of Hunza must have been Dards (?), who have 
since been displaced by the nomads of the Pamir. From 
this he goes on to argue that the rulers of Shigar must also 
be of Kirghiz blood ; and following the same line of argument 
he states that the Astor district must once have belonged to 
the Tibetan race, because the ruling family are Makpons. 
He also mentions the Gilgitis as a race of Dardo-Tibetans, 
for which assumption there is no adequate foundation.’ 

I have been told by a Nepaulese gentleman that Z7hum 
is a Chinese title, meaning Governor, and that it is used 
in a reduplicated form Thum Thum, to signify a Governor 
General.* Its existence in these countries, where its origin 
has been completely lost sight of, is curious and must be 
extremely ancient. 

The rulers of Nager, who are descended from the first- 
named of the two brothers, are called Moghloté, the present 
Thum being Jaffer Zahid Khan. Though the smaller of 
the two states, Nager has the larger population, owing to the 
greater amount of cultivable ground which it contains. 
The population is about 10,000 souls. The land where 
cultivable is extremely fertile and bears exceptionably heavy 
crops, and the Nager streams are rich in gold. The country 
is especially famous for its apricots, which are dried and export- 
ed to the Punjab in considerable quantities. Nearly opposite 
Hunza, the Myetsil River, a considerable stream, joins the 
main river from the south-west. The fort of Nager and the 
Thum’s house are on the southern side of this stream, about 
3 miles from the junction, at an elevation of 8,000 feet 
above the sea. Both sides of this valley belong to Nager, 
and it forms the eastern boundary of the state. At the head 
of it is the dificult and dangerous road over the Hispar Pass 
into the Shigar Valley, which is never used except in cases 
of necessity. When Cashmere authority was temporarily 

: Cunningham’ s Ladakh, pages 27, 38, 58, 295. 
2 It is perhaps a corruption of the word Tung, which appears in many titles. The 


Chinese Governor of Kashgharia is called Tsung Tung, and the officer who commands 
the troops is styled Tung-lung. 
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expelled from Gilgit, between 1852 and 1860, communication 
with Nager was maintained by this road. In the prosperous 
times of the Shin rule, the Thums of Nager acknowledged 
the Ras of Gilgit as their feudal superiors, and tradition 
relates that the villages of Nilt, Gulmit, Toll, and Pussunt, 
which now belong to Nager, were given as dowries to 
different Thums who married daughters of the Trakhané. 
At the time of the Sikh occupation of Gilgit a very close 
connection existed between the rulers of the two states of 
Gilgit and Nager. Between Hunzaand Nager a great rivalry, 
which has frequently resulted in open hostility, has always 
existed, but they are generally ready to combine against an 
external foe. Though possessing a common origin, the 
people of Nager are distinguished for timidity and incapacity 
for war, and no instance is recorded of their being victorious 
over their rivals of Hunza, at whose hands they have suffered 
many disastrous defeats. The people of Nager are Shiahs, 
and slavery does not exist among them. Since 1868 Nager 
has been tributary to Cashmere, to which it makes an annual 
payment of twenty-one tolas of gold and two baskets of 
apricots. 

Between the two states the river flows between perpendi- 
cular banks, 300 feet high and 600 feet apart at the top. 
The banks can only be ascended in a few places, which are 
carefully guarded. 

Hunza, which comprises a considerable extent of terri- 
tory, has an agricultural population of about 6,000 souls. 
North of the great range of peaks which bisects the 
principality from south-east to north-west the country opens 
out into rolling grass steppes, supporting a scattered pastoral 
population. Here the great wild sheep (O. Pol/z) roams in 
large herds. This tract is known as Little Goohjal, to dis- 
tinguish it from Wakhan, which, south of the Hindoo Koosh, 
is known as Goohjal proper. 

From the north-east the Shimshal stream, draining the 
valley of that name, brings down a great volume of water 
in summer, and effectually closes all access from the south, 
except to men on foot. The only direct route in summer to 
the Shimshal Valley from the south, is by the high and diffi- 
cult Moorkén Pass, which is only open for two months in 
the year. From the head of the Shimshal Valley a road, only 
passable for men on foot, leads to Koolanooldi in the Yar- 
kund Valley. It was by this road that attacks on the cara- 
vans were organised. Another route leads by a somewhat 
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difficult pass on to the Shimshal Pamir, from whence a road 
goes to Ujadbai in the Sinkol Valley. On this Pamir dwell 
a number of Kirghiz, who pay tribute to the Thum of Hunza, 
and here the wild yak (P. grunniens) and the kyang 
(-. Hemionus) find their most western limit. The Pamir 
appears to he north-west and south-east. From its north 
side the Kara Kuchkar Pass leads to Raskum, once a 
flourishing settlement, situated on one of the many branches 
which form the south-western source of the Yarkund River. 
Considerably further to the north-east are the two small 
communities of Pakpooh and Shakshooh, situated on different 
tributary streams. Pakpooh is said to contain about 4,000 
and Shakshooh about 5,000 souls, and they are situated 
respectively at an elevation of about 10,000 and 9,000 feet. 
Both pay tribute to the ruler of Hunza. These curious 
people, of whom very little is known, are of Aryan race, and 
are described as being of very fair and ruddy complexion. 
Their language is Chagatai Turki, but, like the Ghalchah 
tribes of Sirikol and the countries north of the Hindoo Koosh 
to the westward, many of them speak Persian also. Dr. Bellew,' 
who met some men of the tribe, speaks of them as being a 
tall, very fair, and handsome race, of a purely Aryan physi- 
ognomy, and describes them as poorly clad, carrying match- 
locks, of timid and subdued demeanour, and very cautious 
of giving any information regarding themselves. He men- 
tions that they spoke Turki to other people, but conversed 
among themselves in a totally different language. He says 
that they are Mussulmans of the Shiah sect, like the Wakhis 
and Badakhshis,—that is, Maulais. 

Nearly due north of Hunza is the small mountain state 
of Sirikol. The rulers of the two states have ever main- 
tained a close friendship in spite of the mountains which 
separate them. From Girtchah in Goohjal, Tashkurgan is 
reached in eight days. Horses can only travel by the Kilik 
route, which is longer than that by the Kirish Pass; but the 
road is excellent and open all the year to both horses and 
camels. For about two months in summer the road by 
Misgar is impracticable for horses on account of the depth 
of the stream that has to be forded. The route by Riship- 
jerab and Derdee is then used, but men on foot can travel 
by Misgar at all times. Good roads also lead to Lungar 
and Kabr-i-Bosai in Wakhan territory. 

In Wakhan, Sirikol, and Yarkund, the name of Kunjoot 

' Bellew's Kashmir and Kashghar. 
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is given to Hunza, though this name is not in use among the 
inhabitants themselves, nor among any of the people dwelling 
south of the. Hindoo Koosh. The name, according to the 
pronunciation of the inhabitants themselves, is more properly 
Hunzoo. In ancient times it was called Challaj Bultum, a 
name which has now fallen into disuse. 

The ruling family of Hunza is called Ayeshé (heavenly), 
from the following circumstance. The two states of Hunza 
and Nager were formerly one, ruled by a branch of the 
Shahreis, the ruling family of Gilgit, whose seat of government 
was Nager. Tradition relates that Mayroo Khan, apparently 
the first Mahommedan Thum of Nager some 200 years after 
the introduction of the religion of Islamin to Gilgit, married a 
daughter of Trakhan of Gilgit, who bore him twin sons named 
Moghlot and Girkis. From the former the present ruling 
family of Nager is descended. The twins are said to have 
shown hostility to one another from their birth. Their father, 
seeing this and unable to settle the question of succession, 
divided his state between them, giving to Girkis the north, 
and to Moghlot the south, bank of the river. 

Age did not diminish their enmity, and Girkis, while out 
hunting, was one day killed by an adherent of Moghlot, a 
native of Haramosh, named Mogul Beg, who under pretence 
of a quarrel with Moghlot took service with Girkis, and per- 
suading him to look up at some game on the cliff above him, 
drove an arrow into his throat. Girkis left only a daughter, 
who, according to the custom of the country, became Queen 
or Ganish of Hunza. Her first care was to avenge her 
father’s death. The tradition relates that having sworn to tear 
the murderer’s liver with her teeth, she carried out her vow to 
the letter. Left without a chaperon, she was not long with- 
out getting into a scrape, as young ladies in similar circum- 
stances are apt to do. The young prince Kamal Khan of 
Nager, a younger son of Moghlot, crossed the river by night, 
serenaded her, and won her heart. Night after night the 
lovers met, unknown to the rest of the world, till serious con- 
sequences ensued; and one fine day it was announced in 
Hunza that, though Providence had not yet provided the 
princess with a husband, it had seen fit to bless her with a 
son. Morals in Hunza are not of the strictest even now, so 
that few questions were asked, and the good people generally 
contented themselves with beating their drums, dancing 
and the usual festivities proper on the occasion of the birth 
of the prince Chiliss Khan. Kamal Khan seems to have 
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‘behaved badly” all through, as the above story is concealed 
in Hunza under the fiction that a prince of Shighnan became 
the husband of the princess, but that his name being forgot- 
ten heis known only as Ayesho (Heaven-sent), from which 
the present ruling family of Hunza takes the name. The 
present Thum of Hunza is Ghazan Khan. 

The rivalry of the two brothers has been perpetuated till 
the present time, and has become almost an article of faith 
between the people, as well as the rulers, of the two states. 
The people of Hunza have a greater reputation for bravery 
than those of Nager, but they are not warlike in the sense 
that the Afghans may be said to be so. Secure in the inac- 
cessibility of their country, they have preyed upon all their 
neighbours without fear of retribution. At the time of the 
insurrection of the seven Khojas in Yarkund in 1847, Shah 
Ghazanfur Khan of Hunza rendered assistance to the 
Chinese in overcoming the rebellion. In recognition of this 
service a jagheer was granted to him close to Yarkund, and 
a brass tablet inscribed with a record of the friendship of 
Hunza towards Pekin, and its reward was placed on the 
gates of the city. A fixed subsidy was paid by the Chinese 
to the Thum of Hunza, who in return gave a nominal alle- 
giance. Under these circumstances, the caravans between 
Yarkund and Leh were regularly plundered in the valley of 
the Yarkund River near Koolanooldi by the Hunza people, 
whilst the Chinese authorities winked at a _ proceeding 
which they were unable to prevent or punish. The raids 
were organised by the Thum, and looked upon as a right 
conferred by the proximity of the caravan route. His agents 
in Yarkund sent notice when a rich caravan was about to 
start, and a party was at once despatched by mountain 
paths known only to themselves, to lie in wait for it. Besides 
the plunder carried off, young men were generally seized and 
sold into slavery, which caused Hunza to become the chief 
place of resort for slave-merchants from Badakhshan. The 
last exploit of the kind, and the most successful recorded, 
took place in 1865, when no less than 50 camels and 500 
ponies laden with merchandise were driven from Koolanooldi 
to Hunza by way of Ujadbai without opposition. Kunjooti 
eyes still glisten when they talk of that day, but the establish- 
ment of the firm rule of the Atalik in Kashghar put a stop to 
future proceedings of the kind. On the re-establishment of 
Chinese power in Kashghar in 1878, Ghazan Khan preferred 
a formal request to me that he might revive his ancient right 
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of “striking the road.” The Nager people were never con- 
cerned in these raids. 

With the former rulers of Gilgit the people of Hunza 
seem to have lived on tolerably good terms, rendering them 
a nominal allegiance in the days of their prosperity, but 
asserting their independence as the later Trakhané Ras grew 
weak. The Sikh and Dogra governors found their most 
troublesome enemies in Hunza, against which country they 
never gained a single success. Hunza raids against Gilgit 
villages were incessant, till in revenge an expedition was 
organised in 1848 by Nuthoo Shah, the first Sikh governor 
of Gilgit. Falling into an ambuscade, Nuthoo Shah and 
Karim Khan, the Ra of Gilgit, were both slain, and their army 
defeated with serious loss. In the beginning of 1865 a 
second attempt was made in alliance with the ruler of Nager, 
whose lukewarmness or treachery caused the expedition to 
fail. In the succeeding year a third attempt was made, but 
the Nager ruler’s treachery was now evident, and while the 
Hunza force looked on from across the river, a skirmish took 
place between the guondam allies, in which the Dogra gov- 
ernor was badly wounded. The unexpected defection of their 
allies and the loss of their leader so disheartened the Dogras 
that the whole force took to flight, and reached Gilgit with 
the loss of only two men. Their artillery, which had been at 
first abandoned, was recovered by the presence of mind of one 
of the Dogra officers, who, with a few men, preserved the 
semblance of order in their retreat. The expedition having 
been-undertaken without permission from Jummoo, the gov- 
ernor was recalled and his proceedings ignored. 

In 1869 the raids from Hunza were at last put an end to 
by the present Thum consenting to yield allegiance and pay 
a yearly tribute of two horses, two hounds, and twenty ounces 
of gold-dust, which has since been paid regularly. 

The elevation of Hunza is 8,400 feet. It may be de- 
scribed as an elongated crescent with the points towards the 
south, formed by the hills receding from the river. At each 
end is a strong torrent flowing from the glaciers on the peaks, 
which are just visible to the north. The cultivation extends 
about 7 miles in length by 13 in depth. This is terraced 
down to the river, but in parts is broken and undulating. It 
is divided into eight districts,—Naraydass, Assanabad, Door- 
kun, Hyderabad, Aliabad, Ganish, Baltit, and Altit. Each 
district has its own fort. Baltit is the Thum’s residence. 
The ground is thickly wooded, and the whole eastern end is 
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covered with orchards of fruit trees. The cultivation is ex- 
tremely good, and fruit of all kinds grows in abundance. 

Mahommedanism sits but loosely on the Hunza people, 
who make no secret of their preference for easy-going tenets. 
Though professing to be Maulais, they are disowned by their 
own Pirs, who refuse to visit the country, and no contributions 
are sent by them to their spiritual chief. They are great 
wine-drinkers, and are reproached by their neighbours for 
their readiness to eat unorthodox food,' and for the immo- 
rality of their women. Firearms are scarce, and bows and 
arrows are still not quite obsolete. 

The people of Hunza and Nager belong to the caste 
called Yeshkun by the Shins, but amongst themselves known 
as Boorish. They differ slightly in appearance, the Nager 
people apparently showing an infusion of Tartar blood, 
derived, no doubt, from their Iskardo neighbours. The Hunza 
people, who are a somewhat taller race, have finer features 
and are distinguished for being more deliberate and less 
vivacious in their actions. The language, called Boorishki or 
Boorishaski, is identical in both states; the Hunza pronun- 
ciation being rather more broad and drawling than that of 
Nager. This language was first published by Dr. Leitner. 
All their songs, however, are in Shina,—a language which is 
supposed to lend itself more readily to poetry,—and Shina 
songs are sung by men who do not understand a word of 
that language. 

Both Thums are still addressed as Soori, as a title of 
respect. This appears to be the same as S77, an appellation of 
Lakshmi, the Hindoo goddess of wealth, commonly prefixed to 
the names of Hindoo princes in India, to denote their honour and 
prosperity. The Thum’s wives are styled ‘ gdnzsh,” which is 
almost identical with the original Sanscrit word for mother, 
and their sons are called ‘‘ gushpoor.” In cutting the throat 
of an animal for food, the people of Hunza make a practice 
of turning it towards the Thum’s abode, even when many 
miles distant, instead of in the orthodox direction of Mecca. 

Every village, according to its size, possesses one or more 
forts, sufficient to give shelter to the whole population. These 
are built of sun-dried bricks, with walls 15 feet high, and square 
towers at intervals of 20 yards. At night the whole popula- 
tion takes refuge within the walls. Similar forts exist in Gilgit, 
but under Cashmere rule they have fallen into disuse. 

In Hunza there is a tradition preserved of the occurrence 


! Animals not slaughtered according to the manner prescribed by Mahommedan law. 
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at some remote period of a Mongol invasion, but no clue 
exists to the approximate date. It is said to have taken 
place at a period before the separation of Hunza from Nager. 
In more recent times a prince of Nager is related to have 
visited Cashmere to seek assistance from Shah Jehan, which 
was granted, and the prince thereby enabled to expel his 
brother and make himself master of the country. Bernier 
mentions another prince from this neighbourhood, by name 
Bowali Khan, applying in a similar manner for assistance to 
Shah Jehan. This prince appears to have belonged to the 
family of the rulers of Iskardo or Shigar. 

During the rule of Ghazanfur Khan, the father of the 
present Thum of Hunza, Nager was temporarily forced to 
give allegiance to the Hunza ruler, who had secured the 
active alliance of Suleiman Shah, of the Khushwakté 
family. 

Returning into the Gilgit Valley, 19 miles above Gilgit, 
the Ponyal District is reached. This stretches for some 
22 miles up to the Yassin frontier. Of old an appanage of 
Gilgit, Ponyal became in later times a bone of contention 
between the rulers of Yassin and Gilgit, who each possessed 
it in turn for a time, till it finally came into the pos- 
session of Cashmere in 1860. Soomalik, whose name will 
be found in the genealogy of the Gilgit Ras, is said to have 
given Ponyal as a dowry with his daughter to a prince of 
Chitral. Ata later date it became an independent republic 
for a time, tilla certain Shét, a native of Darel, made himself 
Thum of Ponyal, but was shortly afterwards slain by Shah 
Pershah, of the Khushwakté family of Yassin, who established 
his son Booroosh as ruler. The present Ra of Ponyal, 
Akbar Khan, is a descendant of Booroosh, his father having 
been re-established and confirmed in his possession by the 
Cashmere Government in return for services rendered in the 
wars which finally established the Dogra rule on the right 
bank of the Indus. Cashmere troops garrison Ponyal, and 
grave cases are under the jurisdiction of the Gilgit officials, 
but no revenue is paid either to Cashmere or to Akbar Khan, 
who receives in lieu a fixed subsidy from the Maharajah, in 
consideration of which he is bound to maintain a certain 
number of men to guard the frontier posts in time of peace, and 
to render military service in war. But for this arrangement, 
Cashmere would hardly have been able to make good its 
footing west of the Indus, and its success in this matter may 
be said to be entirely owing to the father of Akbar Khan. 
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Great enmity exists between the people of Ponyal and those 
of Yassin and Chitral. 

The principal place in Ponyal is Cher,’ which has been 
corrupted into Sher by the Dogras. The people are, with few 
exceptions, Yeshkun or Boorish, but the language spoken is 
Shina. In religion they are mostly Maulais, a few Soonnees 
and Shiahs only being found amongst them. Ponyal con- 
tains about 2,000 inhabitants; the men are remarkable for 
their athletic figures. The soil, where cultivable at all, is 
fertile and yields two harvests in the year, but between the 
different patches of cultivation long stretches of sandy plain 
intervene, while at certain places the rocks close in on the 
river, which, for more than half the year, is an impassable tor- 
rent, so that the passage can be easily held by a few against 
superior numbers. In unsettled times guards are posted at 
these places to give the alarm by beacon fires. 

At the western extremity of Ponyal is the fort and village 
of Gahkuch, which is the residence of the Rao Afiat Khan, a 
member of the Boorooshé family, who ownsallegiance to Cash- 
mere and receives a yearly subsidy in consideration of his 
holding this frontier post. Gahkuch isa place of some im- 
portance, as it commands the mouth of the Karoomber Valley 
as well as upper part of the main valley. 

Opposite Gahkuch, the Karoomber Valley and river, run- 
ning almost due south from the Hindoo Koosh, joins the 
main valley. Mr. Drew has described how this valley has 
during the last twenty years alternately belonged to Yassin 
and Gilgit. Nothing but extreme timidity or apathy can 
have induced the Cashmere Durbar to abandon it, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Drew, for it is outside the natural boundary of 
Yassin, and could not have remained a portion of Yassin 
territory had the slightest disposition been evinced to retain 
it by the Dogras. For 25 miles the valley is broad and 
open, beyond that it contracts, and a road branches off 
past the village of Ishkaman or Ishkoman to the foot of the 
Durkot Pass. Continuing up the valley, which bends to the 
eastward, the Hindoo Koosh is crossed into the Oxus Valley 
by the Ishkoman Pass at a height of 12,000 feet. Formerly 
this road was a favourite one, but owing to recent physical 
changes it has now fallen into disuse. 

The Karoomber Valley, which contains the ruins of several 
large villages, now supports only 300 souls. The former in- 
habitants are said to have been exposed to constant forays 
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from the Wakhis and Sirikolis, but the wars of the Yassin 
rulers since the beginning of the century have been the most 
powerful agent in depopulating the country. The security 
given to inhabitants in one way has been accompanied by 
a fresh source of danger to them in another. More than once 
the glacier has temporarily dammed up the stream until suffi- 
cient water has accumulated to burst the barrier and carry 
destruction to the valley below. At Eemit there is a hot 
mineral spring. 


CHAPTER III. 


CASTES—-ADMINISTRATION. 


R. LEITNER and Mr. Drew have already shown that 

the people of Gilgit and some of the adjacent valleys are 
divided into castes, which are governed by strict laws as to 
intermarriage. The distribution of the different castes, as 


shown roughly in the following table, may help to give some 
clue to their different origins :— 


Table showing Distribution of Castes. 


Rono, Boorish or Krammin, 

undré or In, om, shoto, emarks. 
Zundré Shi Yeshkun D Sh R k 
Haraiyo. * | and Ustad. 


i Exclusive of Neem- 
Koli .. . ‘ Non er cent. er , ‘ ° ° 
Palus . ‘ : os ae » Pr . el o a eH ee mcludiog 
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dia. : : Do 30 93 20 per cent. | 50 5 5 eer a 
Herbund, Sazin Do 64 5 5 83 og; 
Tangir . ‘ Do 60 4; 25° yy 1545 Exclusive of Pa- 
Darel Do. 25° 4s 50 4, 25 4% thans and Goojurs. 
Chilas . Do. 50 ‘455 16 ,, 44 
Gor é Do. 65 ” 30 ” 5 ” 
Astor : Do. 10 3 78 +3 12 os 
Sai : ; ‘ Do. 30 ‘i 65 4 5 + 
Gilgit . 3 -| 6 percent. |35 5, 55 on ay 39 Exclusive of Cash- 
meris and recent 
immigrants, 
Nager 5 ” 20 ” 60 ” 15 ” 
Hunza A None 5 3 80 ‘3 15 i 
Ponyal . . . | 2 percent. | 30 5 55 D 13 55 : 
Woorshigoom . | A few fami- None Greater part] A few fami- | Exclusive of the ruling 
lies. of the popu- lies. class. 
lation. 
Main valley above None 55 percent.) 30 per cent.) 15 percent. 
Ponyal to Chashi 
Chitral Valley 300 families None None 200 families | Exclusive of the regu- 
lar population of 
Chitral. 


At the risk of going over some ground that has already been 
traversed, a few remarks concerning them may not be out of 
place. 

The most honoured caste is that of the Ronos, who rank 
next to the ruling family in every country in which they 
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are found. The Wuzeers are generally, though not always, 
chosen from among the Rono families. They exist in small 
numbers in Nager, Gilgit, and Ponyal, gradually increasing in 
numbers as one travels westward through Yassin, Mastooch, 
and Chitral, in which places there are said to be altogether 
over 300 families. In Nager and Yassin they call them- 
selves Hara and Haraiyo,’ and in Chitral Zundra, but they 
claim to be all of the same stock. Some exist in Wakhan 
and Sirikol, where they are called Khaibar-khatar; and in 
Shighnan, where they are called Gaibalik-khatar. Wherever 
they exist they are held in great respect. They have two 
principal traditions concerning their origin, both of which may 
contain a germ of truth. One is that they are descended from 
three brothers, Zoon, Rono, and Harai, the sons of a certain 
Soomalik who ruled in Mastooch before the establishment of 
the Shahreis line. The other is that they are of Arab blood, 
and descended from Mahommed Hanifa, the son of Ali, the 
Prophet’s son-in-law. Their small numbers, general distribu- 
tion, and the universal estimation in which they are held, are 
evidence in favour of the first assertion, and it is possible that 
they may be descended from Arabs who settled in the upper 
part of the Chitral Valley at the time of the Arab conquest of 
Badakhshan, at the end of the seventh century. A claim to 
Arab descent is, however, very common among many sections 
of the inhabitants of these valleys, but it seems to rest on no 
real foundation. According to another version they came 
originally from Rajaun, near Poonch, and are descended from 
three brothers, Sirung, Sooroong, and Kunger Pitool. 

In appearance they are generally taller than the other 
inhabitants of the country, with rather high cheek bones, oval 
faces not thickly bearded, and fairly developed features. Some 
of them resemble in feature high-class Rajpoots. The esteem 
in which they are held is proved by the fact that they are able 
to give their daughters in marriage to the ruling families, and 
children born of such marriages are qualified to succeed to all 
the honours of the father’s family, and intermarry with other 
ruling families. They also give daughters in marriage to 
Syuds, of whom there are a few scattered about the country, 
but not to the inferior castes. They, however, take daughters 
in marriage from both Shins and Yeshkuns. Children born of 
these unions rank as Ronos, and, if daughters, can, as above 
stated, intermarry with ruling families. The Zundré of Chitral 
do not refuse their daughters to the Afghans of Dir. Excep- 


' This name recalls the Haroyu of the Zendavesta. 
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tional cases exist of Rono women being given to Shins and 
Yeshkuns when through immoral behaviour they cannot pro- 
cure husbands of their own class. Rulers of Dard states 
give their daughters born of slaves or concubines to Ronos, 
but not those born of lawful wives. 

Next to the Ronos, in order of consideration, come the 
Shins, who do not form the majority of the population any- 
where except in Gor, Chilas, Tangir, the Indus Valley below 
Sazin, and the upper part of the Gilgit Valley above Ponyal, 
and are not found at all in the higher and less fertile parts, till 
one gets further up the Indus Valley beyond Haramosh. 
Although numerically inferior, they have established their 
language to the exclusion of others wherever they have 
penetrated, and there can be little doubt that they represent 
an alien race who at some time established themselves in the 
country by conquest. Amongst the many dialects of Shina 
now spoken, that of Gilgit, which was the seat of Shin rule, 
is still considered the most refined, but it is much mixed with 
Boorishki, and of late with Cashmeri owing to an immigra- 
tion of Cashmeris which took place about a hundred years 
ago, at the same time as the formation of the Cashmeri 
colony in the Hodar Valley. 

Shins give their daughters to Ronos and Syuds, but can- 
not marry the daughters of Ronos or Syuds in return. In 
the same way they marry Yeshkun women, but do not give 
their daughters to Yeshkuns in return. In the lower part of 
the Indus Valley they give daughters to the Neemchas. 
Owing to this system of mixed marriages they are, as Mr. 
Drew has pointed out, very far from being a pure race, and 
it is difficult to fix on any typical personal characteristics. 
The Shins of the Indus Valley below Sazin are small clean- 
limbed men, with dark complexion and eyes, and sharp fea- 
tures, of a type not uncommon in North-Western India. 
Above Sazin and about Gilgit they are of somewhat lighter 
complexion, but they do not show any marked type of feature. 

There is a rare type, which I have only noticed among 
Shins, which may be characteristic of the race. These are 
small slight men, with thin sharp features, prominent noses 
and narrow chins. Mr. Drew also notices this type as pre- 
vailing in the side valleys of the Indus near Rondu and 
Iskardo. Iam inclined to think, however, that the true Shin 
type is only to be found in the Indus Valley below Sazin, and 
that this small narrow-chinned race are merely a deteriorated 
type produced by long intermarriage within narrow limits. 
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Though their traditions as a separate race have long 
passed away, the Shins still look on themselves as the 
aristocracy of the country, and claim to be of a more honour- 
able caste than others, without being able to show any 
foundation for this claim. A Shin considers it a disgrace to 
have to carry a load, and regards hunting and agriculture as 
the only honourable pursuits for a man. They are strictly 
confined to the Indus Valley and its affluents. 

The Shins who are found in Baltistan do not, however, 
arrogate to themselves any superiority over their Tartar 
neighbours. On the contrary, the position they occupy to- 
wards the Tartars is similar to that of the Yeshkuns in Gilgit 
towards themselves. They are called by the Tartars, con- 
temptuously, “ Brokpas,” or highlanders, from their cultivating 
the highest—that is, the least fertile—ground. The Baltis 
habitually mention this fact when speaking of the Brokpas or 
Dards of the Iskardo district, but do not try to account 
for it. 

This, together with the difference of estimation in which 
the Shins are held in Gilgit and Iskardo, gives a valuable 
clue to changes which have taken place among the different 
races. It is evident that in Baltistan the Tartars, and not the 
Brokpas, are the last-comers. 

As already mentioned, the part of the Indus Valley from 
below Gor to the Afghan limits near Ghorband is called 
Shinkari, and it is in the lower part of this that the purest 
Shin community is now probably to be found; but the name 
of Shinkari, which still exists in Pukli, where the population 
is now entirely Afghan, perhaps indicates that the original 
home of the Shins was in that valley. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of the Shins is their feel- 
ing with regard to the cow, to which Mr. Drew has already 
directed attention. In spite of their conversion to Mahom- 
medanism, the feeling is still maintained in Nager, Gilgit, 
Astor, and the Indus Valley above Boonji. In the Indus 
Valley below Astor the feeling has died out, but in the 
places mentioned, orthodox Shins will not eat beef, drink 
cow’s milk, or touch a vessel containing it. A sucking calf, 
or any portion of a dead animal, is especially unclean, so 
that purification is necessary if even the garments should 
chance to touch them. It is not uncommon for a Shin to 
make over his cow and calf to a Yeshkun neighbour, to be re- 
stored to him when the calfis weaned. Shins also regard the 
domestic fowl as unclean, and in districts chiefly inhabited 
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by them, not a single fowl is to be seen. These peculiarities 
are strictly confined to the Shin caste, and, together with 
other customs which will come under notice presently, afford 
good grounds for supposing that they were a race of Hindoos 
who came from the south, and, pressing up the Indus Valley, 
established a Hindoo state in these remote regions under the 
crest of the Hindoo Koosh. 

The next in order and the most numerous caste are the 
Yeshkuns, who form the entire population of Hunza, Nager, 
and Ponyal, and nearly all the population of Yassin, besides 
being numerically superior in Gilgit, Sai, Darel, and Astor. 
In Hunza and Nager they do not call themselves Yeshkun, 
but Boorish ; and in Yassin, Woorshik and Boorisho. The lan- 
guage spoken, in slightly varying dialects, in these three states 
is known as Boorishki, Boorishaski, or Woorishki. The term 
‘‘Khajoona,” applied by the Gilgitis to the language as spoken 
in Nager, is never used in that country, and the old name also 
lingers in Yassin, which is still known as Woorshigoom. 
This language, of which an account is given in Appendix A, 
differs markedly from all languages in the neighbouring val- 
leys. It has, I believe, been pronounced on good authority 
to belong to the Turanian family of languages. 

In the colder climate of Hunza and Yassin, the people of 
this caste have ruddy complexions, and fair and even red 
hair is not uncommon. The Boorish of Nager show a some- 
what different type. Many of them are short, thick-set men, 
with prominent cheek-bones, thick features, and thin beards. 
These characteristics, joined to their unwarlike nature, are 
probably due to an infusion of Tartar blood from Iskardo, 
gained during the time that Nager was subject to the Mak- 
pon ruler of Iskardo. If the Boorish are originally of Turanian 
origin, they have received at some time so large an infusion 
of Aryan blood as to have almost entirely swamped their 
original characteristics. Mr. Drew points out that the re- 
strictions on their intermarriage with the Shins makes them 
the purer race of the two, and though these restrictions are 
not always closely observed, the Yeshkuns of Hunza and 
Nager would have little opportunity for profiting by their non- 
observance, so that their dash of Aryan blood must have 
been obtained before the appearance of the Shins. There 
does not appear to be any good foundation for Dr. Leitner’s 
suggestion that the Yeshkuns are probably the product of 
intermarriage between the Shins and some aboriginal race. 
Considerable rivalry exists between the Shins and Yeshkuns, 
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even in villages where they have lived side by side for 
generations. 

Living among them, in varying numbers, are Syuds, 
Krammins, Doms, Shotos, and Goojurs. All of these occupy 
an inferior position except the Syuds, who relate that they 
first settled in the country in the time of Tamerlane. They 
are treated with the highest respect, and receive in marriage 
daughters from the ruling families, but without reciprocity, for 
a Syud’s daughter is given only toa Syud. There are none 
in Hunza, but elsewhere they are scattered through the 
country in small numbers. There is seldom more than one 
Syud’s house in each village. 

The Krammins, who are millers and potters, are most 
numerous in Darel, and do not exist in Hunza or Nager. 
They do not intermarry with any other caste. Their name 
is probably derived from the Persian famzn, ‘“‘ mean,” though 
Mr. Shaw, in his paper on “ Stray Aryansin Thibet,” suggests 
that the name is derived from krum, “ work.” 

The Doms, who are musicians, blacksmiths, and leather- 
workers, are most numerous in Yassin, Nager, and Chilas, in 
which latter place they form a sixth of the population. 

In Nager there is a caste called Shoto, which exists no- 
where else; they work in leather, and rank below the Doms, 
who take daughters from them without giving in return. 

Like the low caste of men of India, the men belonging to 
these inferior castes are of very dark complexion, coarse 
features, and inferior physique. Mr. Drew regards them as 
akin to the low castes of the Punjab, and accounts for their 
presence in these countries by suggesting that they are 
remnants of a pre-Aryan aboriginal race, who represent the 
earliest inhabitants of these valleys. I am more inclined to 
think that, like the Shins, they have come from the south 
to settle in these valleys. It is possible that they accom- 
panied the Shins, or they may have followed them, gradually 
spreading under the protection of the Shin rule. Their 
status is only consistent with the existence of the Hindoo 
religion, which I believe to have been introduced by the 
Shins, and it is worthy of notice that they are not found in 
the upper part of the Chitral Valley. 

In Gilgit itself there are a great number of Cashmeris, 
or, as they are called, Kashiroos, whose forefathers settled in 
the place in the time of Ahmed Shah Abdali, about 1760 A.D. 
They now form the largest section of the population, and 
the shrewdness which forms so distinctive a part of the 
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character of the ordinary Cashmen, has suffered little by 
transplanting. Some are said to have penetrated into 
Chitral, where they have since become merged in the re- 
gular population. Those in Gilgit are weavers and carpenters, 
and are regarded with some contempt both by Shins and 
Yeshkuns. 

Their distinctive castes are Meer, Sheikh, Paiyr, Lon, 
Suniyar (goldsmiths), Dar, Rawut, But, and Tatchon (car- 
penters) ; all of which castes are also found in Cashmere. 
They are all tillers of the soil, and the trades at which they 
work occasionally, such as weaving, are irrespective of caste, 
with the exception of the goldsmiths and carpenters. They 
intermarry without restriction among themselves, except the 
Tatchon, who give daughters to the other castes, but do not 
receive from them inreturn. They occasionally give daugh- 
ters to Shins and Yeshkuns without reciprocity. With the 
Krammins and Doms they do not marry at all. In spite of 
the small estimation in which they are held, they form the 
most thriving and energetic part of the population, while at 
the same time they have lost some of the worst characteris- 
tics of true Cashmeris. 

In the valleys south of Gilgit, the Goojurs pasture their 
cattle on the high lands, not mixing with the people of the 
country in any way. In Tangir and Darel they are found 
in great numbers, and they count their herds by thou- 
sands. They attach themselves to no locality, though per- 
haps for a generation the same men frequent one pasture- 
ground, building rude hovels and making a poor pretence at 
cultivating small patches of ground; but a very small excuse 
seems to be sufficient to drive them, with their herds, in 
search of fresh pastures. A great number inhabit the upper 
part of the Dir and Swat Valleys, and a few have found their 
way into the Gilgit Valley. They all speak the dialect of 
Punjabi, peculiar to their caste. Like the Syuds, they must 
rank as a class rather than as a caste. 

Vigne, speaking of the existence of caste in Baltistan, 
remarks that it may perhaps be considered as a proof of the 
Hindoo origin of the natives of that country. Though the 
Baltis have undoubtedly a considerable amount of Aryan 
blood in their veins, they must be classed as a Mongolian 
race; but the existence of a caste system among them, which 
will be mentioned further on, must be ascribed to Dard, or 
more particularly to Shin, influence; for it is to be noted that 
the caste distinctions above mentioned are only found in 
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their strictly Hindoo form where the Shin element exists among 
the population. The class distinctions existing in Chitral 
are of a totally different nature, and the whole evidence 
seems to mark the Shins as having been a Brahminical race, 
who succeeded in imposing their language, and to a great 
extent their customs, on races to which they were numerically 
inferior. 

The system of administration which existed under the old 
Shin rulers is still maintained by the Cashmere Government 
with slight modifications. The revenues of the Ra were 
derived as follows: From the land, a tax called ‘“ Koodkool” 
was paid on every crop, in kind, according to the quality of 
the land, which was regularly and apparently not heavily 
assessed. A pastoral tax of a sheep or goat, called ‘‘ Ganoni 
mari,” was paid by each household every alternate year. 
This might be commuted at the will of the payer for the 
sum of two shillings yearly. A tax called ‘‘ Nyoori shairi,” 
of four shillings a year, was paid by each water-mill, which 
was, however, exempted from payment the first year after 
construction. For washing gold-dust, in which a considerable 
number of people in certain villages find employment during 
the winter, a fixed tax of fifty-five pounds sterling, called 
“ Ra-i-dillki,” was paid yearly. In the autumn a grape tax, 
called ‘‘ Jachai toni,” was levied in kind on every vine accord- 
ing to its size; and when the wine-making began, a certain 
number of measures of grape juice, called “ Rékhoo,” were 
also paid to the Ra. A money tax of sixteen shillings, called 
“ Garé toloo,” was levied on each marriage, for which the 
bridegroom was liable. Every weaver’s house furnished eight 
yards of cotton cloth to the Ra, which was called ‘‘ Buyetcho 
patchi.” Silk also, which was produced by nearly every 
household, paid a tax called “ Chooshi purtai,” which consist- 
ed of as many cocoons as the Charboo could grasp in one 
hand, out of the heap collected by each family. Four villages, 
in which silk was not produced, paid a commutation of one 
fat sheep, valued at eight shillings, which was called ‘ Choo- 
shi mari,” per village. 

Besides these, a curious tax, called ‘“‘ Cha etté goé,”’ was 
paid by the villages of Burmess, Khomer, and Naupoor only, 
which consisted of all the milk and butter produced by one 
cow from each house in those villages between the Ganoni 
and Chili festivals,—that is, from the middle of May to the end 
of October. These three villages also gave the Ra one 
small kid yearly from each house. This impost was called 
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“Cheloo.” No reason is assigned for the origin of these 
peculiar taxes, which are said to have been instituted by 
Queen Jowari. No Shin ruler would have received cow’s 
milk. Another local tax, called “Satégi,” was paid by the 
village of Bagrot. This onginated in a visit paid by 
Habbi Khan when a boy, during the reign of his mother 
Jowari, on which occasion the village community made him 
a grant ofa piece ofland. It was, however, found inconvenient 
to cultivate it under the same system as the other crown 
lands, so it was, shortly afterwards, resumed by the village, 
on an agreement to pay a tax of thirteen taraks of wheat, 
equal to five and a half quarters, yearly. 

Every trader who entered the country paid a duty, 
‘“Masool,” of one roll of cloth out of each load, or two per 
cent. of live-stock, or the equivalent in other goods. At the 
time of sheep-slaughtering at the winter solstice, one hind 
quarter was furnished by each house, out of which a certain 
number went to each of the minor officials, and the head and 
hind quarters of all game killed was the perquisite of the Ra. 

Money payments were made in gold-dust, which is still 
largely used as a circulating medium. An amount of the 
value of eight shillings is called “ Baghaloo.” 

The Yerfah, or Ra’s steward, was responsible for the col- 
lection of the land revenue ; but special men called “ Burro” 
were appointed to collect the other dues. 

In addition to these sources of revenue, the Ra owned 
tracts of land in each of the larger villages, the cultivation of 
which was managed by the Yerfah. In each of the villages 
a certain number of families called ‘“‘ Wairétché” were re- 
sponsible for the ploughing, sowing, and irngation of the Ra’s 
lands under the management of the Yerfah, in return for 
which they were exempt from all other payments. The har- 
vesting and winnowing were done by the whole village, who 
combined on certain days for the purpose. The ‘‘ Wairétché”’ 
of Gilgit, who numbered twenty families as against six or 
seven in other villages, were also bound to furnish a load of 
wood from each family daily during the winter, for the use of 
the Ra’s household, and one load of torchwood a year. Cer- 
tain families in Gilgit also held the hereditary office of cooks 
to the Ra, for which they were exempt from all taxes. There 
are still four families who claim that their ancestors cooked 
for Shiri Buddutt, and who take no part in the Talem 
festival, which celebrates his death, but shut themselves up 
in their houses, and regard it as a time of mourning. These 
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are apart from several other families of hereditary cooks to 
the later rulers, who still render service to the present Ra of 
Gilgit. 

“The country was divided into districts, for each of which 
a Wuzeer was responsible. Wuzeers were obliged to be of 
good family, and are still chosen only from the three principal 
castes, vzz., Rono, Shin, or Yeshkun. The office was not 
hereditary, but was held for life. On the appointment of a 
Wuzeer, three pieces of land were taken from among the 
peasants’ holdings, and assigned to him in addition to his 
own family possessions. Four families were appointed to 
manage the whole cultivation of his land and furnish him 
with one household servant, in return for which they were 
exempt from all dues of personal service to the Ra. The 
Wuzeer was responsible for the peace and welfare of his dis- 
trict, and for leading the men of it in war. When the popu- 
lation was called to arms, the Wuzeer had the right of releas- 
ing one man in each fortified village from military service, in 
return for which he received from the man so released two 
“baghaloos”’ of gold-dust on the return of the army. If, how- 
ever, the expedition returned without having fought, only half 
the fee was paid. On the occasion of a marriage taking place, 
a cake of leavened bread was sent to the Wuzeer of the dis- 
trict by the father of the bride. 

In each village was a “ Tarangfah” appointed by the Ra, 
who acted under the orders of the Wuzeer within his own 
limits. In time of war he had the right to release three men 
of his village from military service, from whom he received the 
same dues as the Wuzeer. He also received a fee of three 
shillings on each marriage taking place in his village, and had 
three families assigned to him for service, who were ex- 
empt from all other tax or service. He further received six- 
teen yards of cotton cloth yearly from the village weavers, 
and was especially charged with the management and preserv- 
ation of the irrigation arrangements. 

The dues paid to all officials are called “ Luspik.” 

Next in rank to the Tarangfah, but with totally different 
duties, came the Yerfah, who had charge of all the private 
lands of the Ra, to whom he filled the office of steward. He 
was responsible for everything connected with the cultiva- 
tion of the Ra’s lands in each district, and received six 
kharwars of grain out of each crop. As Juspzk, four 
families in Gilgit, and one in each outlying village in which 
the Ra owned land, were assigned to him, whose duty it was 
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to furnish him each with a yoke of oxen for ploughing 
his own lands. This service he could commute if he pleased 
for one baghaloo of gold for each yoke of oxen. He was 
also responsible for the collection of the ‘‘ Koodkool” tax, 
but no authority could be exercised over him by the Wuzeers 
or Tarangfahs. 

Next to the Tarangfah among the district officials was the 
Charboo, who acted as an assistant to the Tarangfah in 
each village. His /uspzk consisted in exemption from all 
taxes, and two of the ruler’s fees on marriage a year; it being 
part of his duty to collect the “Garé toloo” tax. He also 
received a certain amount of the meat tnbute. To help him 
in his work he was allowed four men called “ Zeytoo,” who 
only served for a year as peons to the Charboo, and were 
paid by an impost of 12 lbs. of grain from each house, which 
was divided among them. 

Dr. Leitner suggests that these names of officials are of 
Tartar origin. None of them now exist in Baltistan except 
Wuzeer and Trangpah (Tarangfah). If it be the case that 
they are originally Tartar titles, it may be taken as a proof of 
the influence which the Iskardo rulers once exercised in 
Dardistan. 

Justice was administered by the Wuzeers in their own 
districts. Cases which principally arose out of disputes about 
land were generally settled by a fine of cattle, sheep, or 
gold-dust. Any case involving a larger fine than one bagha- 
loo of gold-dust was heard by the Ra. Serious crimes, such 
as murder or treason, were punished by the destruction of 
the whole family of the offender. His house was razed to 
the ground, and his relations reduced to slavery, and sold 
or distributed according to the will of the Ra. 

The dues above mentioned are still paid, some of them 
to the Cashmere Government, and some to the present Ra 
of Gilgit. ; 

The same system exists in Hunza and Nager, and in 
some respects in Wakhan. The following measures are in 
common use; in some cases they differ only in name, in 
others they differ slightly in amount :— 


Dry measure. 


1 haiy = 2$lbs. English , . , : 
fate... eaN RO oe a ee ae SO 
1 heejootee = 3 double handfuls, about 2 Ibs, . } 


8 heejootee = 1 heechok 3 Boorish. 
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Gold-dust measure. 

2surkhoo =r rut. 

2 ruts = I baghaloo (Shina), or Khur (Boorish). 

2 baghaloo = 


1 toloo (Shina), or Bai (Boorish). 

The hollow formed between the thumb and the back of the hand, placed 
palm downwards with the fingers extended, was the old measure of a Ba- 
ghaloo. 


Land measure. 


1 chookili — the amount it takes 6 kots of wheat to sow. 
2 chookili = 1 chooni. 
2 chooni == 1 makhmi. 


Long measure. 
A span is called Ditt (Shina), or Tishti (Boorish). 
2 spans = 1 hutt (Shina), or khash (Boorish). 


CHAPTER IV. 
BALTISTAN—THE BROKPAS-: 


A SURVEY of the Dard tribes of the Indus Valley would 
not be complete without a brief excursion into Baltistan. 
Returning to the Indus Valley, the small district of Hara- 
mosh above Boonji calls for little remark. The inhabitants are 
principally Yeshkuns, and speak the Gilgiti dialect of Shina. 
Above Haramosh a complete change takes place in the 
population, which thence upwards is almost entirely Balti,— 
that is, of Tartar blood,—and the language spoken is a dialect 
of Thibetan. Dwelling among the Baltis, in small numbers 
in the Rondu and Iskardo districts, and in a larger proportion 
in Khurmang and Himbaps,' are, as is shown in the accom- 
panying table, Shins, Yeshkuns, and Doms who speak Shina. 


Rono, Shin (Rom). | Yeshkun, | Dom. | Balti. 
Haramosh : P : None 8 per cent. | 84 per cent. | 8 per cent. None. 
Rondu j ‘ ; . None i 55 12 +9 IS 4, 85'5 percent. 
Iskardo . : ‘ ; None 65 5, 125° ss A few houses| 92 rr 
Khurmang. F j ‘ None 23° sy 12 5 5 per cent. | 60 $3 
Himbaps . ; ‘ : | None 52s 130» I ” 34.» 


But it must be noted that the dialect of Shina spoken in 
Rondu? and Iskardo is the Astori, while in the Khurmang 
and Himbaps districts that of Chilas-Darel isin use. These 
people hold a position in the community inferior to that of 
the Baltis, who call them Brokpas, ‘‘ highlanders,” from the 
circumstance of their cultivating the higher and less fertile 
ground in the lateral valleys and on the mountain sides, while 
the lower—that is, the best—ground is in the hands of Baltis. 
Mr. Drew, who overlooked this fact, accounts for the name 

1 The district drained by the Shingo River is included in the Khurmang district, 
and is chiefly inhabited by Brokpas. Himbaps is the name given by the Baltis to the 
Dras district, which by the Brokpas is called Hoomuss. 


2 The village of Doro is the only one in the Rondu district in which the Gilgit 
dialect of Shina is spoken. 
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and their presence in Baltistan by suggesting that they came 
over the passes from Nager and settled among the Baltis ;' 
but there are no Shins in Nager, nor is the Shina language 
spoken there. The account given of themselves by the Brok- 
pas is no doubt the true one. About the beginning or middle 
of the seventeenth century the Makpon’ ruler of Iskardo was 
Ahmed Shah, who had four sons. The eldest of these 
succeeded him as Prince of Iskardo, and by the aid of his 
brothers subdued the country to the westward as far as Chitral. 
The three younger brothers were eventually established in 
Khurmang, Rondu, and Astor, and founded the families which 
ruled in those places with more or less independence till the 
conquest of the country by the Dogras. The Brokpas say 
that in the course of the different warlike expeditions of the 
four brothers, they were carried off from their own countries, 
Astor and Chilas, and forcibly settled in the places in which we 
now find them. Thisis borne out, not only by different dialects 
of Shina spoken among them, but by the fact that no Brokpas 
are to be found in Shigar and Khapalor, the princes of which 
places do not belong to the Makpon family. Had they found 
their way into Baltistan by the route suggested by Mr. Drew, 
Shigar is the district in which they would now be most 
numerous. 

Towards the Brokpas the Baltis occupy the same position 
of a superior and privileged class, as the Shins occupy towards 
the Yeshkuns elsewhere. Notwithstanding their inferior posi- 
tion, the Brokpas maintain their caste system among them- 
selves. The distinctive term of Shin is rarely used, probably 
on account of the terms Shiné and Shinalok being applied 
indiscriminately to all classes of Brokpas by the Baltis. The 
name by which the Shins of Baltistan prefer to call themselves 
is Rom, which must not cause them to be confused with the 
Rono caste previously mentioned. They acknowledge them- 
selves to belong to the Shin caste of Gilgit, Astor, &c., but 
divide themselves into four sub-castes— 


1. Sharsing, 3. Doro, 

2. Gaboor, 4. Yoodey, 
—who intermarry freely and are in all respects equal amongst 
themselves. This probably represents a state of things which 
once existed in the Shin countries further west. It is perhaps 
worth noting that the term Rom is the one applied to them- 


' Drew's Fummoo and Cashmere, page 433. 


? Makpon isthe family name of the princes of Iskarde, Rondu, Astor, and Khur- 
mang. 
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selves by our English gipsies; it would be curious if any 
connection could be traced between them and the Shins. 

The Roms refuse to intermarry with the Yeshkuns, who, 
in Khurmang and Himbaps, are also called Broosha. This 
is almost the same name as that by which the Yeshkun caste 
still call themselves, as already mentioned, in Hunza and 
Nager. 

Greatly as the Baltis differ in physical appearance from 
the Dards, they differ equally from their brethren the Ladakh 
Tartars. Mr. Drew notices this, and ascribes their thicker 
beards, better-cut features, and taller stature, to the fact of 
their being Mahommedans and to climatic influences.! But a 
difference of religion could scarcely produce such physical 
changes, and modifications of feature caused by the influence 
of local circumstances must require a great number of gene- 
rations to show any marked result. The difference is un- 
doubtedly due to their having been Aryanised by a mixture of 
Dard blood. It requires but a very superficial observation to 
see that the Baltis are a mixed race possessing no distinctive 
type of theirown. I have seen Baltis who in personal appear- 
ance could not be distinguished from Dards, while others only 
require a pigtail and a sheepskin coat to pass for Ladakhis, 
and Mr. Drew has remarked the same fact :— 


“In one or two higher valleys of Baltistan I have noticed a differ- 
ence in the people, as compared with the ordinary Balti, which may 
perhaps be due to some admixture of Dard blood, although the fact 
is not noticed or known by the people themselves. Thus, at Pakora in 
Braldu, the men were much better-looking than the ordinary Baltis ; they 
had well-shaped features and a manly bearing. I noted this at a 
time when I knew less about the Dards than afterwards; now it seems 
to me likely that some of that race came over the difficult passes from 
Nager and made a settlement among the Baltis. Again, in the Turmik 
Valley many villagers have a high and broad forehead and hooked nose, 
though they call themselves Balti. I have little doubt that here, too, 1S 
Dard blood, the immigrating Dards having become absorbed into the 
community of Baltis, iba still making a mark.’’? 


The Baltis of Shigar generally, and the higher classes of 
Baltis everywhere, show the greatest amount of Aryan blood 
in their features. Cunningham says the Shigar Baltis show 
the greatest amount of Kirghiz blood, and are much shorter 
than those of Iskardo: he was probably referring to the people 
of the upper part of the Shigar Valley, who show less Aryan 
blood than their neighbours. Strongly-marked Dard features 
among the Baltis are invariably coupled with inferior muscular 


1 Drew's Fummoo and Cashmere, page 356. 2 Ibid, page 433. 
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development—a point in which the ordinary Ladakh Tartar 
will compare favourably with any race. 

I quite agree with Mr. Drew as to the means by which 
the Baltistan Tartars have improved their not very classical 
features, but I should strongly doubt Shin immigrants inter- 
marrying willingly with them ; considering the caste prejudices 
which still exist among the Shins further west, they are not 
likely to have consented to free intermarriage till they had 
been reduced to the position of a conquered race. 

The actual facts tend to show that at some period a wave 
of Tartar conquest flowed down the Indus Valley from the 
eastward, absorbing an Aryan race who were the prior occu- 
pants, and was not checked till it reached Rondu. Both in 
Iskardo and Rondu the tradition survives that the former 
inhabitants of the country were Dards, or, as the Baltis call 
them, “ Bloyil,” the name they now apply to the people of 
Gilgit, Astor, &c. Itis said that when the Makpons first came 
to Baltistan the country was under Bloyil rulers; but that 
Tartars had already begun to settle there. The Brokpas are 
universally recognised as recent arrivals, and not as the 
descendants of the former inhabitants. The result of this 
mixture of Aryan and Mongolian blood is decidedly good. 
Without losing the patient, industrious habits of the Tartar, 
the Balti has acquired a keener intelligence anda more enter- 
prising spirit,’ which qualities, though latent in the Dard, are 
of little benefit to him owing to his want of energy and dislike 
of steady work. 

No more flourishing community is to be found in the 
North-Western Himalayas than that of Baltistan. Wherever 
there is water, the hill sides are terraced and cultivated with 
the greatest care, but the increasing population is overflowing 
its limits, and bids fair, under the protection of Cashmere rule, to 
extend itself into districts hitherto considered exclusively Dard. 

Intermarriage between the Brokpas and Baltis, though 
practised, is not common. The children are called according 
to the father’s race, but the two races live alongside each 
other with little intermixing. Nevertheless it is evident that 
the Baltis have at some time been strongly influenced by Dard 
customs. It is not my intention to enter into any detailed 
account of the Baltis, but a brief acquaintance with them is 
sufficient to show that they are far more deeply imbued with 
Dard customs than casual intermarriage with the present 
Brokpas would account for. 


1 Drew's $ummoo and Cashmere, pages 357-8. 
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Amongst other peculiarities, they have adopted caste dis- 
tinctions which are unknown among Ladakh Tartars. The 
Balti castes are— 


1. Wuzeer. 4. Plamopa. 
2. Riboo Trakchos. 5. Mon. 
3. Shali Trakchos. 


The Wuzeer caste is again divided into twelve sub-castes, 
who intermarry on equal terms. They are— 


1. Wullipa. | 4. Boropa. 

2. Aphatpa. 8. Shagirpa. 

3. Yoostrumpa. 9. Mooradpa. 
4. Kanapa. 10. Shatoosenpa. 
5. Isgownpapa. 11. Guchapa. 

6. Koorsoopa. 12. Chukutpa. 


As mentioned by Mr. Drew, the Wuzeer caste shows the 
largest admission of Dard blood. It is a matter for specula- 
tion whether this is the cause or the effect of the superior 
position they hold. They take daughters from the caste next 
below them, but do not give daughters in return. The next 
three castes intermarry on equal terms, but the Riboo Trak- 
chos rank highest. The Plamopa are the most numerous, 
and form the great body of the population. The Mons are 
musicians, and answer in every respect to the Doms of 
Gilgit. They do not intermarry with the other castes, who 
do not even take daughters from them, and they are held in 
small estimation. 

It is naturally a matter of great interest to know what 
was the Aryan race that preceded the Tartars in Baltistan, 
and a clue may still be found. In the Indus Valley above 
Khurmang, Mr. Drew gives the names of ten villages of 
Buddhist Dards. I have not had an opportunity of visiting 
these villages, and most of the information I have concerning 
them is gathered from Mr. Drew’s work and from Mr. Shaw’s 
paper. From the specimens of their language given by 
Messrs. Drew and Shaw, it is evident that they speak a dia- 
lect of Shina, which, however, differs so much from that 
spoken by the ‘Baltistan Brokpas, that the latter are obliged 
to use the Balti language in conversing with them. 

The following extracts from Mr. Shaw’s paper will show 
the chief points of interest concerning them as compared 
with other Dard communities :— 

“ While isolated among strangers they have preserved themselves 


1 Stray Aryans in Thibet, Journal, Ben. Asiat, Socy., 1878. 
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with a caste-like feeling from amalgamating with them, and seem to 
have only recently and very superficially accepted the religious beliefs 
of their neighbours. The greater part of the tribe is thus nominally 
Buddhist, while two or three of their north-western villages bordering 
on Baltistan have become Mussalman.” 

# * * # # x 

“ Foremost among their tenets is the abhorrence of the cow. This 
is an essentially Dard peculiarity, though not universal among them. 
Unlike Hindus, they consider that animal’s touch contamination, and 
though they are obliged to use bullocks in ploughing, they scarcely 
handle them at all. Calves they seem to hold aloof from still more, 
They use a forked stick to put them to, or remove them from, the 
mother. They will not drink cow’s milk (or touch any of its products 
in any form) ; and it is only recently that they have overcome their re- 
pugnance to using shoes made of the skin of the animal they so 
contemn. When asked whether their abstaining from drinking the 
milk and eating the flesh of cows is due to reverence such as that of the 
Hindus, they say that their feeling is quite the reverse. The cow is 
looked upon as bad, not good, and if one of them drank its milk, they 
would not admit him into their houses.” 

** * * * * * 

“Thus, although the Brokpas of Dah-Hanu are nominally Buddhists, 
yet their real worship is that of local spirits or demons, like the Lha-mo 
(goddess) of Dah. Her name is Shiring-mo.! A certain family in the 
village supplies the hereditary officiating priest. This person has to 
purify himself for the annual ceremony by washings and fastings for 
the space of seven days, during which he sits apart, not even members 
of his own family being allowed to approach him, although they are 
compelled during the same period to abstain from onions, salt, chang (a 
sort of beer), and other unholy food. At the end of this period he goes 
up alone, on to the rocky point before mentioned, above the village, and 
after worshipping in the name of the community the deity who dwells 
there in a small cairn, he renews the branches of the “ Shukpa” (¥umz- 
perus excelsa) which were placed there the previous year, the old 
branches being carefully stowed away under a rock and covered up 
with stones,” 

* * 2 * * * 

“In each house the fireplace consists of three upright stones, of which 
the one at the back of the hearth is the largest, 12 inches or 2 feet in 
height. On this stone they place an offering for the Lha-mo from every 
dish cooked there, before they eat of it. They also place there the 
first-fruits of the harvest. Such is their household worship, 

‘‘ Besides this spirit-worship, which is their tribal religion, they have 
a superficial coating of Buddhism. They say that three or four cycles,— 
that is, forty or fifty years ago,—after a war between Shigar and Ladakh, 
when their country was occupied by the Ladakh army, the Lamas con- 
verted them. The head Lama at the monastery of Skirbuchan, further 
up the river, told me, however, that it was only some twelve or fifteen 
years ago that the Brokpas were converted by Lamas from his monas- 


1 The Shiri in this name is worthy of note. 
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tery, who went on begging tours amongst them. But this may have 

been a mere revival. At any rate, there is a remarkable absence in the 

Dah-Hanu country of those Buddhist monuments (long stone dykes 

covered with inscriptions, and tall structures surmounted by obelisk 

and containing relics, called respectively Mané and Chorten), which form 

such a conspicuous feature along the roads and in the villages of Thibet.” 
x * # * # * 

“ Mr. Drew, who has given a most interesting short account of these 
Brokpas in his ‘Jummoo and Kashmir’ is, I think, mistaken in sup- 
posing that they have no caste as the other Dards have. I have heard 
of at least three caste-like divisions, which we may call those of priests, 
cultivators, and artizans. The priestly families (called Lhabdak, 726.) 
form the highest division in each village. Although men of the next 
caste are allowed to come into their houses, yet it is only on condition 
of washing their hands and faces before so doing, especially if they have 
recently been among the Gentiles (Thibetans, &c.)—a precaution that does 
not seem to be considered necessary on other occasions by the Brokpas, 
who are a very dirty people. This next caste which forms the bulk of 
the people is called Rishens. The younger branches of the priestly 
families become Riishens, since there can only be one priest of a Lhabdak 
family in each village. 

“ Besides these, there is a lower caste consisting, in the village of 
Dah, of only five families. They were originally blacksmiths, it is said, 
but no longer carry on the ancestral calling. They are called Ruzmet 
(ZAzb.), or Gargyut. Their women are not allowed to approach the 
cooking-hearths of the higher caste, nor are the Riizmet men, excepting 
after a purification similar to that of the Riishen on going into the 
houses of the priests. The higher caste will not eat what is cooked by 
them. 

“Reversing the custom of the Hindus in the matter of marriage, the 
lower caste may take wives from the higher, but not vce versd (except in 
the case of the priests, who, I gather, can marry Riishen women). Pro- 
bably as a consequence of this, a married daughter is never allowed to 
re-enter the house of her parents, and may not touch anything belonging 
to them. After three generations of marriages with the higher caste, 
the progeny are admitted into it. 

“ Polyandry is the rule in Dah-Hanu.” 
¥ * * * ¥ * 

“Tt is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from 
their neighbours. They will not eat with the Thibetan Buddhists or 
Mussalmans or other outsiders, nor will they allow these to come near 
their cooking places. The caste prejudice seems to originate on the 
side of the Brokpa, for their neighbours often eat in their houses ; only 
separate dishes are given them, which are afterwards purified by burning 
juniper. No Brokpa will eat in the house or from the dishes of a 
Thibetan; nor will he eat fish or birds, or (of course) cow’s flesh. For- 
merly, if they had been among the Thibetans, they would purify them- 
selves with the smoke of the “Shukpa” before entering their houses 
again.” 

* * * * * * 
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“ The people of each group consider themselves to be one community. 
The Dah people reckon from seven ancestors, who first colonised their 
villages, and of whom they give thenames, v7z., Laliisho (from whom 
the Lhabdaks, or priests, spring) ; Zoné, Dakré, Gachaghé (these three 
are the ancestors of the Riishen caste); Disé, Gabiré, and Tukshiré 
(these are the fathers of the Riizmet caste). The land of Dah is still 
divided according to these families, though some of it has changed 
hands.” 

* * * * * 

“So much for the (so-called) Buddhist Brokpas. But the villages of 
the same tribe which lie exposed to Mussalman influences down the 
Indus on the two roads leading north-west and south-west respectively, 
have all been converted to Islam. Of the settlements on the former 
road—that down the Indus—and in side valleys near it, the village of 
Ganok is entirely inhabited by Mussalman Brokpas, while those of 
Dangel, Marul, Chulichan, and Singkarmon are inhabited partly by 
Mussulman (Shiah) Brokpas, and partly by Baltis (Thibetan Mussulman) 
of the same sect. Below this the population is entirely Balti. On the 
other road, that across a low pass south-westward to Kargil, the villages 
of Tsirmo and Lalung are also inhabited partly by Mussulman Brokpas 
and partly by Mussulman Thibetans from the adjoining district of Purik. 
These Mussulman Brokpas on both roads speak the Dah dialect, and 
dress like the Dah people, and keep apart from the Mussulman Thibetans, 
both in matter of marriage and eating. But they have no caste inequa- 
lities amongst them like their non-Mussulman kinsmen, and generally 
they do not object to drinking milk, though at Tsirmo there seems to 
be a relic of the Brokpa prejudice against the cow, in the fact that their 
women do not touch that animal.” 


The intensity of their feeling with regard to the cow and 
domestic fowl shows their kinship with the Shins of Gilgit, 
and the fact that that feeling is one of aversion, and not of 
reverence, is sufficient to show that inthe case of the latter 
it has not sprung into existence since their conversion to the 
faith of Islam, but is an ancient tradition of the race. The 
form of spirit-worship, the traces of which are preserved 
among them, appears to be identical with that of which the 
traditions still linger in Gilgit, and the reverence shown for 
the cedar and its purifying properties links the Dah-Hanu 
Dards still closer to the Shins of Gilgit. Buddhism, having 
been recently introduced among them, has penetrated only 
skin-deep, and their practices in these matters are probably 
little changed from their pre-Buddhistic state, proving what 
can otherwise only be a matter of inference and conjecture, 
that the religion of the Gilgit Shins previous to the introduc- 
tion of Islam was not Buddhism. The existence of a strict 
caste system among them mentioned by Mr. Shaw is parti- 
cularly noteworthy, though the reversal of the system by 
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which higher castes take wives from the lower without 
exchange is especially curious. The maintenance of the 
custom of not eating with outsiders, even of their own religion, 
is most remarkable, and shows the former prevalence among 
the Shins of some type of Brahminism. Mr. Shaw speaks of 
them as Brokpas, but I did not hear that name applied to 
them, either by Baltis or by the Brokpas of Dras. I was told 
that they call themselves Arderkaro, and by the Baltis they 
are named Kyango. The latter recognise them to be of the 
same stock as the other Brokpas, though these do not ac- 
knowledge them as kinsmen. 

Mr. Drew mentions a tradition existing among them that 
they came from the westward, and suggests that they belong 
to an earlier immigration. I believe that we may see in them 
the relics of the race which once occupied the whole Indus 
Valley between Leh and Gilgit, and to which the Baltis of the 
present day are indebted for their infusion of Aryan blood. 


CHAPTER V. 


YASSIN—CHITRAL. 


pees miles above Gahkuch, the frontier fort of Ponyal, the 

valley contracts to a narrow defile, and travelling becomes 
exCeedingly difficult for a distance of 9 miles. In the course 
of this defile there are two points, about 4 miles apart, at 
which the passage can literally be barred by a single man, the 
precipitous rocks on either side making it impossible for the 
most expert cragsman to find a way, except along the narrow 
path beside the river. These two points are situated on the 
respective frontiers of Ponyal and Yassin, and a small guard 
is maintained on either side of them; the 4 miles of debate- 
able ground between them being claimed by neither state. 
Passing into Yassin territory, the valley slightly opens out, 
the hills on both sides rising to a great height in fantastic 
pinnacles and castle-like crags with perpendicular scarps. 
Sixteen miles from the Ponyal frontier the mouth of the Woor- 
shigoom Valley is reached, and 1o miles beyond the junction 
is the village of Yassin, or Yessen, at’an elevation of 7,800 feet. 
The valley here opens out to more than a mile in width, and the 
mountains on both sides lose their precipitous appearance. 
Ten miles further on the valley again contracts, and at about 
25 miles from Yassin the foot of the Durkot Pass is reached, 
whence Surhad on the right bank of the Oxus is at a distance 
of only two days’ journey. For about four months in the year 
horses are unable to traverse this pass, but men on foot can 
find a passage at all times, except for about two months in 
the depth of winter. The height of the summit of the pass 
is probably about 14,000 feet. The village of Durkot at its 
foot is memorable for the treacherous murder, in 1870, of 
Mr. Hayward, the first Englishman who visited Yassin. 

The people of Woorshigoom, as already mentioned, belong 
to the Boorish stock, and speak the same language as that 
spoken in Hunza and Nager, with only slight variations of 
dialect. This applies only to the main body of the tillers of 
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the soil, and not to the ruler or the ruling class, who threaten 
in time to efface the original inhabitants. By them the local 
name of Boorishé has been converted into Woorshik, from 
which also the valley takes its name. I am unable to say to 
what language the term goom belongs, but it evidently means 
either “valley ” or ‘‘country,” as there are several instances of 
its application to signify the place inhabited by certain peo- 
ple, as Kalashgoom, the country of the Kalash. In Hunza, 
Nager, and Gilgit, Yassin is sometimes called Azair, which 
may be the ancient name of the valley, but is more likely a 
corruption of the name Ghizr, a district of some importance fur- 
ther tothe westward. The people of both Yassin and Chitral 
are also sometimes styled by their eastern neighbours Poré, 
and their country Poriaki, from door, “the west.” The fixed 
population of Woorshigoom is, owing to oppression and mis- 
government, very small, probably not exceeding 3,000 souls. 
The soil is particularly rich and fertile, though the climate will 
not permit of its yielding more than one crop inthe year. The 
ruling family are styled Khushwakté, from an ancestor named 
Khushwakt, and the title assumed is the Persian one of 
‘‘Mihter.” Reminiscences of the more ancient rulers exist in 
the names of certain spots, such as 7hum raz, “the Thum’s 
seat.” The present Mihter, Gholam Mohi-oodeen, is better 
known by his nickname of Peihlowan Bahadoor. Heis a young 
man of twenty-nine years of age, and of manly and energetic 
character, inherited from his father, Gohr Aman, whose cruelties 
in Gilgit have been related by Mr. Drew, but who with all his 
cruelty of disposition was undoubtedly an able and energetic 
soldier. Peihlowan Bahadoor succeeded his brother Meer 
Wulli, when the latter was forced to fly from the country 
after the murder of Mr. Hayward. The princes of the Khush- 
wakté family rule over a considerable part of Upper Chitral as 
well as Yassin, but generally prefer the latter as their place 
of residence. 

From Yassin two roads lead to the Chitral Valley. By 
the Toowi Pass, Mastooch can be reached in five days: this 
route, however, can only be used in summer, when it is the one 
most frequented, as by it the numerous river-crossings, which 
constitute the chief difficulty to be encountered, are avoided. 
The pass is a high one, probably not less than 16,000 feet, 
and a difficult piece of glacier has to be traversed. The 
second and easier, though longer, route is by Ghizr and Las- 

oor. 
F This road runs from the mouth of the Woorshigoom Valley 
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along the bank of what I will still call the Gilgit river,’ though 
the name is not properly applied to it in the upper part. 
Forty-three miles from the Ponyal frontier the village of 
Chashi is reached. 

General Cunningham and Pundit Munphool give the name 
of Parasot to this branch of the river; but, though I have 
questioned many people on the spot, I have not found any to 
whom the name is known. This strip of valley is called Kho ; 
it is thinly populated, and very narrow. More than half the 
population are Shins, who here reach their most westerly 
limit, and the language spoken is Shina. In the Battigah 
or Battiret Valley thereis a considerable colony of Goojurs. 

In the Woorshigoom and Kho Valleys, a number of re- 
markable stone tables of great antiquity are found. They are 
about 30 feet in diameter, and are formed of huge boulders, 
arranged with great precision with a flat side outwards, so 
placed as to form a perfect circle about 34 feet high. On 
these are placed a number of flattish boulders of nearly equal 
size, projecting a few inches beyond the edge of the circle all 
round. The centre is filled with small stones and rubbish, 
which may or may not have been as originally intended. The 
labour of transporting and placing in position such huge blocks 
must have been immense. The local tradition is that they 
were the work of giants in old days. At Chashi and Yassin 
there are collections of several of these tables placed close 
together, and in several places between these points and the 
upper part of the Woorshigoom Valley there are single tables 
scattered about. 

In none of the neighbouring valleys have I found traces 
of similar erections, nor have I heard of their being found 
elsewhere in Dardistan. Under the title of “ Prehistoric Re- 
mains in Central India”* Mr. Rivett-Carnac has described a 
number of circular grave mounds, which would seem from the 
description to resemble these stone-circles in Yassin. It is 
strange that they should exist in this valley only, for, when 
once made, they must be practicably indestructible; but owing 
to its physical features, Yassin is well adapted to have become 
the refuge of an isolated race unable to maintain itself on 
equal terms against warlike neighbours. The circle in most 


\ The river, from its source in the Karoomber Valley to the Indus, is sometimes called 
Anisari, from anisar, which, in the Khowar language, signifies a mountain lake,— referring 
to the lake formed by glaciers in the Karoomber Valley. This may have been the Riwan- 
sar of the Ramayana. The name indicates that the Kho race formerly extended further 
to the east than at present, 


4 Fournal, Bengal Asiatic Society, 1879. 
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perfect preservation is situated on the tongue of land formed 
by the junction of the rivers near Goopis. Vigne mentions 
having been told of these circles when at Astor. They are 
in all probability funeral mounds. 
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Circular stone sepulchral mound at Chashi. 


At Chashi the road leaves the main valley, which above 
that place becomes still more narrow and precipitous, and 
rises suddenly among the rounded hills to open Pamir-like 
ground past the Pandar Lake. This lake is 2} miles long 
and half a mile broad, and is situated at an elevation of 
9,400 feet. It is said to have been formed by a landslip 
about seventy years ago, and is now gradually drying up. 
Eleven miles beyond Chashi the large straggling village of 
Ghizr (called by the Shins Shevare) is reached, which gives 
its name to the whole district. At Ghizr a considerable 
stream joins the main stream from the south, by which a 
good road leads into the head of the Swat Valley. At Chashi 
the Shina language is not spoken, and we come in contact 
with the Kho race, who have crossed the watershed from the 
Kashkar Valley and settled in the Ghizr district, from which 
they have expelled the Shins. Close above Ghizr the valley 
contracts for a few miles, then curving round to the south 
opens out again to a breadth of a mile and a half, gradually 
contracting again to its source in the mountains at the head 
of the Swat Valley. This is the most western source of the 
Gilgit River, the different branches of which, as will be seen 
from the map, drain anenormous tract of country. The num- 
ber of large streams rising on the north side of the mountains 
at the head of the Swat Valley, appears to indicate the 
existence there of snow-fields and glaciers of great extent. 

Thirteen miles above Ghizr the road leaves the valley, 
and ascends for 3 miles through broad grassy slopes to 
the Shandur plateau, which, at the height of about 12,000 
feet, is about 5 miles in breadth and perfectly level. There 
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are two pieces of water on it, the largest of which is 23 
miles long and three quarters of a mile broad. There is no 
surface drainage from either lake. Across the Shandur plateau 
lies the principal thoroughfare between the Kashkar Valley 
and the valleys to the eastward, and it is open to traffic of all 
kinds throughout the year. The peaks overlooking it on the 
north and south rise to a height of some 2,000 feet above the 
level of the plateau. On the western side the descent 1s 
somewhat abrupt into the narrow but fertile Laspoor Valley. 
The stream forming this valley takes its rise in the mountains 
at the head of the Panjkora Valley, and 15 miles from the 
foot of the Shandur plateau joins the Kashkar Valley at 
Mastooch at an elevation of 7,500 feet. The valley above 
Mastooch to the foot of the Baroghil Pass is called Yarkhoon, 
or, ‘“ the friend’s murder,” from the fatal termination of a quarrel 
between two fellow-travellers which once occurred init. Below 
Mastooch it is called Kho, the whole being known as part of 
Kashkar Bala, and forming an important part of the posses- 
sions of the Khushwakté family, who, however, prefer Yassin 
as aresidence. Mastoochis capable of supporting a consider- 
able population, and the valley for many miles averages from 
three quarters of a mile to a mile in breadth. Looking down 
the valley from Mastooch, the magnificent mountain of Tirich 
Mir fills the whole view. Looking up the valley from Chitral, 
it occupies the whole landscape in the same way, and it is 
said to be equally conspicuous from Zebak in the Oxus 
Valley. It is visible also from many points in Kaffristan, 
where it is called Meysurmoon. Many wonderful tales are 
related about this mountain, one of which is, that in a deep 
glen high up on its snow-clad sides is a large tank of great 
beauty lined with blocks of white marble. 

From the foot of Tirich Mir the Tirich Valley runs north- 
wards for over 60 miles, gradually curving round to the 
eastward till it joins the Toorikho Valley, and the two streams 
combined, after a further course of nearly 40 miles in a 
southerly direction through the Moolkho Valley, join the 
Kho Valley 25 miles below Mastooch. These valleys form 
the region known as Kashkar Bala, the whole of which, 

_ ) Sir H. Rawlinson (in his Monograph onthe Oxus, Royal Geo. Socy. Fournal), in 
discussing the etymology of the word Pamir, has suggested the connection of the second 
syllable with our English word “mere,” but in Tirich Mir and Dyemir (Nanga Parbat), 


not to mention Mount Meru of the Brahmins, there is nothing to connect the word 
“Mir” specially with the idea of a lake country. 


In Baber’s Memoirs (page 313) it is especially mentioned that Mir means a hill, but 


it is not specified in what language. The pronunciation appears to be properly " Mer,” 
and not “ Mir.” 
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with the exception of Yarkhoon and the portion of the main 
valley already mentioned, belongs to Chitral. The Toorikho 
Valley runs north-east and south-west parallel with the Yar- 
khoon Valley for over 60 miles to its junction with the Tirich 
Valley. All the three valleys, Moolkho, Toorikho, and Tirich, 
are extremely fertile and populous ; the cultivation is continu- 
ous, instead of being in patches, as is the case in all the valleys 
hitherto mentioned. The soil is mostly clay and gravel, the 
hill sides are bare with gentle slopes, and there are no pine 
forests, the only trees being cedars. The villages extend 
high up the mountain sides, independent of the main stream, 
and are supported by innumerable springs which gush out 
everywhere. Toorikho is generally selected as the residence 
of the heir-apparent of the Chitral ruler. A route from the 
Baroghil Pass to Chitral, after crossing the Shajanalli spur, 
lies down the Toorikho and Moolkho Valleys, and is the one 
generally used in summer, owing to the difficulty experienced, 
at that time of year, by horses in traversing that by the Yark- 
hoon Valley. In Kashkar Bala ingenious wicker-work foot- 
bridges are made of plaited osiers. They are called “chzpul.” 
Their vibration is very great, and they must be crossed cau- 
tiously by the most experienced. Owing to this, persons have 
to cross by them singly, and horses cannot use them. 

Below the converging point of the valleys of Kashkar 
Bala, the main valley again contracts, and the Kashkar River 
flowing between precipitous rocks has a depth which varies 
in places 20 feet between its summer and winter levels. The 
land, where cultivable, is richand fertile ; the villages are large 
and populous, and the neat cultivation gives evidence of a 
considerable amount of prosperity. On the right bank the 
whole country belongs to Chitral; on the left the land, to 
within 20 miles of Chitral itself, belongs to Yassin. The 
rocks become more precipitous and the channel narrower and 
more tortuous, till bursting through a rock-bound gorge the 
Kashkar River receives the Ludkho or Injigan stream. The 
valley then suddenly widens, its whole character changes, 
and at 4 miles below the junction Chitral is reached. The 
hills, no longer rocky and bare, slope back gradually into 
grassy rounded tops with sides thickly clad with pine forest, 
and the distant peaks on either hand are hidden by the lower 
intervening hills. The climate, too, is changed, and instead 
of the arid, rainless character peculiar to the valleys hitherto 
described, it becomes like that of Cashmere, with heavy 
and frequent rainfalls. Further to the south the population 
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increases in density. Forty miles below Chitral a route leads 
fromm the main valley past Ashuret over the Lowri Pass to the 
Afghan state of Dir. Twenty miles lower down, at Birkot, is 
the mouth of the valley inhabited by the Siah Posh of the 
Bushgali tribe, the upper end of which is entered from the 
Dorah Pass. Several smaller valleys are inhabited by Siah 
Posh, who have lost their independence, and at Bailam the 
southernmost Kashkar village is passed, and the Afghan 
state of Asmar is reached. The boundary between Kashkar 
and Asmar is marked by a wall built across the valley on the 
right bank between Bailam and Nawakali, and on the left 
bank by the small stream below Saoo. The valley for many 
miles above the boundary is reputed to be extraordinarily 
fertile. 

Chitral, which is the seat of the ruler of Kashkar, com-: 
prises six large villages, which extend for 3 miles along both, 
sides of the river at an elevation of about 4,000 feet. Its. 
name has gradually come to be applied to the whole country. : 
On the right bank is the fort in which the Mihter, or Badshah, 
—for he is known by both titles,—resides. Half a mile above 
the fort is an excellent wooden bridge protected by a stone 
tower at each end. All the forts in Kashkar differ in construc- 
tion from those inhabited by the Shin and Boorish races, hav- 
ing inordinately high towers rising 18 feet above the ramparts, 
which are themselves 30 feet high. Their distribution also 
gives evidence of amore secure state of society. Instead of 
every village having one, and sometimes two, forts sufficient 
to hold all the inhabitants, as is the case in the valleys drain- 
ing directly into the Indus, the only forts in Kashkar are the 
abodes of rulers of districts, or persons nearly related to the 
ruler. 

The ruling family are styled Katooré, from Shah Katoor, 
brother of Shah Khushwakt, the ancestor of the reigning family 
of Yassin; but the name Kator seems to have been applied 
to the country in former times, before the existence of the 
present dynasty of rulers. The present Mihter, Aman-ool- 
Mulk, is about 58 years of age, and notorious for his astute 
and deceitful character. The number of the population he 
rules over can only be roughly computed, and probably 
amounts to less than 200,000 souls. These numbers would 
appear scanty for so large an extent of country, but the 
population is wholly agricultural, and, as in all these very 
mountainous countries, the habitations are, with few excep- 
tions, confined to a narrow strip along the sides of streams. 
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This estimate does not include the tributary tribe of Bushgali 
Kathrs, or the subjects of the Yassin ruler, who is independent 
of Chitral, though the close relationship existing between the 
two families causes them to act in concert in all important 
matters. Both rulers pay a tribute of horses, hawks, and 
hounds to the Maharajah of Cashmere, to whom they acknow- 
ledge allegiance. Iron, copper, and orpiment of superior 
quality are found in Kashkar. Cotton carpets of an inferior 
kind, which have the peculiarity of being alike on both sides, 
are made for local use, and Chitral daggers and sword-hilts are 
in great demand in the neighbouring valleys. Amongst the 
people of Kashkar, Chitral is constantly pronounced and written 
Chitrar and Chitlal. This seems to arise from a curious 
inability! to distinguish between the letters ~ and /, in this way 
Koonur becomes Koonul, Punjkorah Punjkolah, the Lowri 
Pass the Rowli Pass, &c. 

The population of Chitral is a curious and intricate ethno- 
logical puzzle. The largest section of the population are the 
Kho, who inhabit the whole of Kashkar Bala, the Ludkho and 
Arkari Valleys, and the main valley down to Darosh, and have 
penetrated across the watershed as far as Chashi. They call 
the country also Kho, dividing it into different sections under 
the names Zoorikho (Upper), Moolkho (Middle), and Ludkho 
(Great), and their language Khowar. This is the language 
given by Dr. Leitner under the name of Arnyia, by which it is 
known to the Shins of Gilgit, who style the Yassin portion of 
Kashkar Bala Arinah. In sound it is soft and musical.’ 
Unlike the Shins and other cognate tribes hitherto mentioned, 
the existence of these people in the localities in which we 
now find them appears to date from so far back as virtually 
to entitle them to be considered aboriginal. They may have 
once occupied a wider extent of country, but there 1s no trace 
of their having conquered or displaced any previous race 
of inhabitants. They were undoubtedly the owners of the 
country until a period not very remote, and they have suc- 
ceeded in imposing their language on the present ruling class, 
who style them contemptuously “ Fakir Mushkin.” They are 
divided into classes of which a few are Toryié, Shiré, Darkhané, 
and Shohané. No caste distinctions exist among them. 

Above them is a large privileged class, which is divided 
into clans like the Afghan Khels, and spread all over Kashkar. 


'The ¢ and 7 are scarcely distinguishable in the old Persian—Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies, Vol. Ul, p. 110, 
2 See Appendix H. 
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First in rank comes the Sangallié, Rezaé, Mahomed Begé, 
and Khush Amadé, who are descended from the common 
ancestor and founder of the Katooré and Khushwakté fami- 
lies. They are generally spoken of as Shah Sangallié.’ 
Next to them come the Zundré, or Ronos, of whom mention 
has already been made.? They are most numerous about 
Oyon. Below the Zundré comes a large class styled “ Ashi- 
madek.” Their clans are— 


Kashé. Shaooké. 
Atambegé. Baiyeké. 
Dushmunné. Shighnié. 
Ludimé. Borshintek. 
Bairambegé. Majé. 
Koshialbegé. Jikané. 


The term Ashimadek, which signifies ‘ food-givers,” is 
applied to all of these on account of their being bound to 
supply the ruler and his retainers with food to the extent of 
eight sheep and eight kherwars of wheat from each house, 
whenever he passes through their villages. This is the only 
revenue of any description paid by them to the ruler, and 
those living in the more remote villages often remain for 
several years exempt from even this impost. The Shah 
Sangallié and Zundré are altogether exempt,—the former on 
account of their relationship to the present ruling family, and 
the latter because they are descended from a former race of 
rulers. 

Among the Ashimadek, the Shighnié and Kashé claim re- 
spectively to come from Shighnan and Kash (Kishm?), a 
village close to Jirm, in Badakhshan. The names of many of 
the others show that they trace their descent from some 
individual, and there appears little doubt that they are the 
descendants of Tajiks from Badakhshan, who settled in 
Chitral at the time of the establishment of the present ruling 
dynasty, about the beginning of the seventeenth century, whose 
founder they probably accompanied and aided. Their present 
position is not, however, due to conquest, but they appear to 
have gradually grown up as a large privileged class. They 
speak the Khowar language and form the most warlike part 
of the population. 

In the upper part of the Ludkho Valley, above Drooshp, is 
a race who occupy the same position with regard to the Ashi- 
madek as the Kho do in Kashkar Bala, and who are also styled 


1 See Katooré Genealogy. 2 See page 34. 
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“fakir mushkin.” They area portion of the race which occu- 
pies Munjan on the northern side of the Hindoo Koosh, and they 
speak the same language, with slight variation in dialect. 
They claim to have migrated from Munjan seven generations 
ago, in consequence of an invasion of that district by the ruler 
of Badakhshan, in which the Meer of Munjan was slain. 
They number about a thousand families, and, like the Munjanis, 
all belong to the Maulai sect. In Ludkho they call them- 
selves Yidghah,' and give the name of Yidokh to the whole 
valley with all ts branches from the Hindoo Koosh to the 
Chitral river. 

By the people of Badakhshan and the Oxus Valley north 
of the Hindoo Koosh the valley is called Injigan. The prin- 
cipal place is Drooshp. At Ludkho in the Tirich Valley there 
are a few families who speak a different language from their 
neighbours ; but it appears doubtful whether it is a purely sepa- 
rate language, or only a mixture of the dialects spoken around 
them. 

Below Chitral the mixture of tribes becomes still more 
puzzling. On the western side are the two small valleys of 
Kalashgoom and Bidir, inhabited by Kalash Kaffirs, who 
have long been subject to Chitral. The villages of Jinjuret, 
Loi, Sawair, Nager, and Shishi are also inhabited by Siah 
Posh, who have become Mahommedans, though in other 
respects they adhere to their ancient customs. They speak 
the Kalash language.’ 

Tradition relates that the whole Chitral Valley was once 
occupied by Kaffirs; but it is impossible to say] whether by 
this term a tribe of the Siah Posh is indicated, or merely 
that the people in question were not Mahommedans. At 
Madaglusht is a small Badakhshi colony who speak 
Persian. Ashuret, Beorai, Poorgal, and Kalkatak® are in- 
habited by a tribe, said to speak a language cognate with 
Shina, who are still styled Dangariks by their neighbours, 
though they have long ago embraced Islam. The term 
Dangarik would seem to show that they were Hindoos be- 
fore being converted. The villages of Pasinger, Birkote, 
Langorbat, Gud, Narisat, Maimena, Sukai, Nawakali, and 
Choondak are inhabited by a tribe who call themselves 
Gubber, but are called by their neighbours Narisati.* Their 
name would seem to connect them with the Gabaré of the 

1 See Appendix J. 
2 An account of the Kalash language is given in Dr. Leitner's work. 


+ This is evidently the Calcutta of Vigne. 
4 Sce Appendix G. 
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Indus Valley, but their language differs a good deal. The 
Chitralis always speak of them as a bald race, and the few 
individuals I have seen had very scanty beards. The splen- 
did flowing locks of the Kho would make them term bald any 
race less liberallv endowed by nature than themselves. They 
are no doubt the Gebrek of Baber’s Memoirs. Their lan- 
guage seems to link them with the Bushgalis on one side, 
and the tribes at the head of the Swat and Panjkorah Valleys 
onthe other; but further examination may show that they have 
only borrowed words from their neighbours’ languages. 
Several small valleys on the western side below Birkot are 
inhabited by Siah Posh of the Bushgali tribe, who retain 
their own religion and customs, though they have long been 
subject to Chitral. These broken tribes all belong to the 
“Fakir Mushkin” class. In Bailam, or, as they style it, Bar- 
gam, are a few Afghan families. _ 

The origin of many of these tribes can be at present only 
a matter of conjecture, but it can hardly be doubted that this 
mixture of broken fragments could only have been produced 
by pressure from the south. The frequent occurrence of the 
names of Shoghoor, Shoogram, and Shogot, seems to point 
to the prevalence once of Shivaism, but there are no relics of 
ancient customs still existing to bear out the presumption that 
it was practised by any of the tribes now to be found in the 
valley. A tradition exists that the valley about Mastooch 
was at one time ruled over by Dangariks, who most probably 
were Shins from the Gilgit Valley, but there is nothing to 
show what religion was professed by the Kho before they 
embraced Islam. 

As in the valleys to the eastward, manufactures are less 
esteemed than agriculture. In the valley below Chitral, 
scattered among the villages, a number of the meaner castes 
are found, as in the Gilgit and Indus Valleys. They are 
called Ustdds, “ artificers,” and are divided into Dertoché, 
“carpenters,” Dergeré, “wooden bowl makers,” Koolalé, 
“ potters,” Doms, “ musicians,” and Mochzs, ‘ blacksmiths.” 
The two latter only intermarry among themselves, and are 
looked down upon by all other castes and classes. The other 
three castes intermarry without restriction among themselves, 
and occasionally give daughters to the Fakir Mushkins, who 
are all agriculturists. No UstAds are found in Kashkar Bala or 
in Ludkho. The ruling class recognise certain restrictions 
on intermarriages among themselves. The Shah Sangallié 
marry amongst themselves, and take daughters from the 
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Zundré and Ashimadek, but do not give daughters in return, 
except to the Zundré, who, being descended from a former 
dynasty of rulers of the country, are regarded as of royal 
blood. All therest, including the Zundré, intermarry without 
restriction, but never with the Fakir Mushkin class, from 
whom, however, they take daughters as concubines. 

The regular revenue of the country is paid solely by the 
‘Fakir Mushkin” class. Those who live by agriculture are 
assessed at a tenth of all produce, one sheep, one blanket, 
and 20 lbs. of honey from each house yearly. The pastoral 
community is assessed at four sheep, three woollen robes, 
and 30 lbs. of butter from each house yearly. A few villages, 
which are almost entirely employed in mining, pay 16 lbs. of 
mine produce yearly for each house. There is, however, very 
little regularity observed in collecting these imposts, and, in 
practice, as much is wrung from the subject population as 
possible. Considerable dues are collected from the merchants 
who trade between Badakhshan and the Punjab, and the 
Chitral ruler’s revenue is further increased by the sale of 
hawks and falcons, of which great numbers are captured 
every year and sold to merchants, who take them to the 
Punjab. 

The administration of justice is practically the will of the 
ruler, though nominally the precepts of the Sharyat are ob- 
served. In some cases the intervention of the Moollahs is 
useful. In one case which came to my knowledge they 
intervened to save the life of a condemned man who had 
murdered a favourite follower of the Mihter, by pointing out 
that the Mihter’s injustice in permitting his favourite to for- 
cibly abduct the man’s wife had led to the murder. Small 
cases are settled by the district Ataliks. 

A somewhat elaborate administrative machinery exists 
which was probably instituted by, or borrowed from, the Shin 
Ras of Gilgit. The names of many of the officials are the 
same, though their functions differ, and the presence of extra 
officials with Usbek titles shows that a new system has been 
grafted on the old one. 

The country is divided into eight districts. At the head 
of each is an Atalik, whose duty it is to collect the revenue 
of his district and to command the men of it in war. Like 
the Wuzeers of districts in Gilgit, he has the right of releasing 
one man in each village from military service. Out of the 
revenue of his district he receives 12 sheep, 12 measures 
of butter, 20 measures of wheat, and a proportion of the 
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produce of any mines. His land is exempt from taxes, 
and ten families are assigned to him as labourers. He also 
receives a fee of one tilla, equal to 10 shillings, on each 
marriage. Next to the Atalikis the Charwélo, who has charge 
ofa group of villages. The country being much intersected by 
side valleys branching out of the main valley, the whole popu- 
lation of each of these is generally under one Charwélo. He 
is directly responsible to the Atalik of his district, and has 
four families allotted to him for service. His “‘ ishpin”’ is 
eight of each kind of produce. With a few exceptions the 
office is confined to the Ashimadek class. 

Below the Charwélo is the Baramoosh, or head of the 
village. He is particularly charged with the maintenance of 
roads, forts, and bridges, for which he receives a yearly “‘ishpin” 
of 10 sheep, 10 measures of butter, 10 measures of wheat, and a 
proportion of the produce of any mines with which heis con- 
nected. His land also is free from payment of taxes, and he has 
the right of releasing ten men of hisvillage from military service. 

To assist him he has an attendant “ Charboo,” whose 
duties are the same as those of the Zeytoo in Gilgit. He re- 
ceives a woollen robe and five sheep yearly, and his land is 
exempt from taxation. 

In Yassin territory, both on the Chitral and Woorshigoom 
sides, the system and titles of officials are the same as in 
Chitral, showing, perhaps more strongly, the mixture of two 
systems. 

About the person of the Mihter are five Wuzeers, who, with 
the exception of the Chief Wuzeer, have no fixed functions. 
The Chief Wuzeer is also styled Diwanbegi, and is the Mihter’s 
slave agent. The practice of selling their own subjects has 
gained the rulers of Chitral and Yassin an unenviable noto- 
riety, even among people who have not yet learned to regard 
slavery with the detestation in which it is held in Europe. 
The beauty of the Chitral (Kho) women has long been pro- 
verbial in Peshawur, Cabul, and Badakhshan, and female 
slaves still form not the least acceptable portion of the pres- 
ents given by Chitral rulers to neighbouring princes. Chitral, 
therefore, has always been a favourite resort for slave-dealers 
from neighbouring countries, and a system grew up under 
which the rulers of Kashkar came to regard the sale of their 
subjects as a legitimate and ordinary way of eking out a 
scanty revenue. All who in any way fell under the displea- 
sure of the Mihter, were consigned to the Diwanbegi, and his 
agents were always on the look-out for victims whose conduct 
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might have furnished a pretext for their being sold. Failing 
an excuse of this sort, the requisite number was made up by 
forcible seizure. Of late years the market for the disposal of 
slaves has become circumscribed, and in Chitral the system 
is now limited to little more than the selling or giving away 
of female children to supply the harems of Cabul, Badakhshan, 
and Yaghestan. In Chitral the Ashimadek class can hold 
slaves without special permission, but none of the‘‘ Fakir Mush- 
kin” are allowed to do so. 
The weights and measures in use are— 


Dry measure. 


4 cheiraks = 1 batti. 

2 battis = 1 mun. 

3muns =1 bel. 
A cheirak equals about 1} Ib. English. 


Long measure. 


Aspan = 1 eisht. 
2 dishts = 1 host. 
2 hosts = 1 gaz. 


Land measure. 
2 choorums = 1 chakwarum. 
4 chakwarums = 1 tukt. 


A choorum is the extent of land which it takes three battis, or about 15 lbs., 
of wheat to sow. The money in use is the Cabul coinage. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TORWAL AND BUSHKAR. 


| the Punjkorah and Swat Valleys are two communities, 
Torwal and Bushkar, whose people can claim a close 
relationship with the tribes already mentioned, especially with 
those of the Indus Valley. The more considerable of the two 
are the Torwalik in the Swat Valley, who occupy the main 
valley for about 60 miles from Araneh to Chiroleh, and the 
Chahil Durrah, the habitable part of which is about 20 miles 
long. Within these limits there are nine fortified villages, the 
largest of which are Chahil, containing 1,000 families, Branihal, 
800 families, and Ramet, 600 families. The whole community 
numbers upwards of 20,000 souls. In appearance they do 
not differ from the tribes of the Indus Valley, and there can be 
little doubt that the Chiliss are an offshoot of the Torwalik, and 
take their name from Chahil, the principal village of Torwal. 
I have not seen a sufficient number of the Torwalik to ascer- 
tain whether any tradition exists among them as to their 
having formerly occupied any other locality, and neither tribe 
seems to have retained any tradition of connection with the 
other, but the tradition! still extant among the Chiliss evidently 
supplies the correct clue to their former history. The separa- 
tion of the two portions of the tribe has, however, produced 
considerable differences in the dialects now spoken.* 

The large number of the Torwalik, as compared with 
most of the other Dard tribes, indicates that they must have 
once occupied some extensive valley like Boneyr, from whence 
they, like the rest, have been expelled and thrust up into the 
more mountainous tracts by the aggressive Afghans. By 
the Afghans they are called Kohistanis, a name given every- 
where by Pathans to Mussulmans of Indic descent, living in 
the Hindoo Koosh Valleys. The never-ceasing encroach- 
ment from the south is gradually pushing the Torwalik further 
north. Their most southern village, Chiroleh, has a mixed 
population of Afghans and Kohistanis, from which the latter 


' See page 10. 2 See Appendix D. 
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will no doubt before long be eliminated. Greatly as they 
dislike the Afghans, their hostility seldom rises to active 
opposition, their usual attitude being one of passive resist- 
ance. The Afghan, on his part, penetrates fearlessly into 
the Kohistan for purposes of trade, disregarding black looks 
and cold welcome so long as he can discern a profit to be made. 
Many of the villages have Pushtoo as well as local names. 
The Torwal country is rich and fertile, yielding below Chod- 
gram two crops of great abundance yearly. This would show 
that the elevation of Chodgram is about 7,000 feet. The 
people own enormous flocks of sheep, goats, and cattle, yield- 
ing great quantities of butter, much of which finds its way 
into the Peshawur market by the hands of Afghan traders. 
Iron also is found in Torwal. 

The Torwalik have been too long converted to Islam and 
exposed to the preaching of Swat Moollahs to have retained 
any customs connected with other religions. Like most of 
the other Dard tribes, they have retained their national 
dances. 

Bushkar is the name given to the community which 
inhabit the upper part of the Punjkorah Valley, whence they 
have overflowed into the upper part of the Swat Valley, 
and occupied the three large villages of Otrote, Ushoo, and 
Kalam. They live on good terms with their Torwal neighbours, 
and number altogether from 12,000 to 15,000 souls. Their 
principal villages are Tull and Kalkot in the Punjkorah 
Valley, containing respectively 1,500 families. They are the 
most degraded of all the Dard tribes, and, in spite of a fertile 
soil and abundant flocks and herds, live in great squalor. 
Amongst themselves they are exceedingly quarrelsome, and 
are adepts in the use of the sling, by means of which they hurl 
stones with great force and precision. Exposed as they are 
to raids from every side, they seem unable to offer any re- 
sistance; and, notwithstanding a payment of yearly tribute, 
they are subjected to frequent attacks for the sake of wring- 
ing additional payments from them. The three villages in 
the Swat Valley pay tribute to Yassin, and the three northern- 
most villages in the Punjkorah Valley pay a double tribute 
to Yassin and Chitral. Birkot, Biar, and Rashkot pay a 
double tribute to Chitral and Dir, and the five Bushkar villages 
below Rashkot pay tribute solely to Dir. Rashkot is better 
known under its Pushtoo name of Patrak. There is also 
a large Goojur population, which pays tribute to Dir. In 
recent years a considerable migration of Kho has taken place 
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from Ghizr to Ushoo, where Khowar is in consequence 
beginning to be spoken. The Bushkarik proper are divided 
into three clans, the Moolanor, Kootchkhor, and Joghior. 
They say that they have been Mussulmans for nine genera- 
tions, and the peculiar customs still common among the Shins 
do not exist among them. Till somewhat recently they used 
to expose their dead in coffins on the tops of hills. The 
Bushkar dialect! approaches more nearly to modern Punjabi 
than any other of the Dard languages; but in some respects 
seems to show some affinity to the dialects of the Siah Posh. 

The Bushkarik intermarry with the Torwalik, but not 
with their other neighbours. Forts are not in use among 
them, but their villages are built in a peculiar fashion for 
safety. A hill side with a suitable slope is selected, against 
which the houses are built in a succession of terraces rising 
one above the other, so that the flat roof of each house is 
on a level with the floor of the one above it. The whole are 
connected by an outer wall, within the confines of which 
is a labyrinth of passages, and the site is often selected so 
that a stream of water runs through the mass of buildings. 
All the houses are built of wood, and those on the outside 
of the village have no parapets. Bushkar is said to be very 
thickly wooded, and the trees are said to grow to an unusual 
size. 


1 See Appendix E, 


CHAPTER VIE. 
HABITS AND CUSTOMS. 


N OTWITHSTANDING original tribal differences, the Shin 
rule in Gilgit and the surrounding valleys practically 
welded both conquerors and conquered into one people, distin- 
guished only by caste divisions; and, though Mahomme- 
danism has in some instances modified and in others abolished 
old customs, many of great interest still remain. Many of 
these, though originating in religious rites and beliefs, have 
now lost all connection with them in the minds of those who 
still practise them. It is difficult, almost impossible, now to 
distinguish between those which were introduced by the 
Shins, and those which were adopted by them from the ori- 
ginal inhabitants ; but fairly correct conjectures concerning 
the origin of some of them may be formed. Hunza is the 
country least affected by external influences, and in which the 
laxest form of Mahommedanism now exists, but there is 
scarcely any custom or observance maintained there which 
has not its counterpart still existing, or which till lately exist- 
ed in the neighbouring valleys. In Chitral and some of the 
valleys to the westward, many customs seem to have partly 
disappeared. This may, not improbably, be due to the in- 
habitants having been earlier converts to Islam, or more ex- 
posed to external influences. In the valleys to the south- 
ward, like Chilas and Darel, the want of a single ruler 
and the stricter tenets of Soonnee Mahommedanism have 
contributed to cause many old customs and festivals to fall 
into disuse. In spite, however, of local differences, enough 
remains to show that a strong bond of kinship exists between 
all the Dard and Ghalchah tribes. 
In appearance the men are light, active figures, averaging 
from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 8 inchesin height. Though well 
made, they are not, asa rule, remarkable for muscular develop- 
ment, presenting in this respect a marked contrast to the 
Tartarraces. Notwithstanding their hardy, simple lives, they 
seem unequal to any prolonged physical effort. In travelling 
and shooting I have constantly found them knock up before 
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natives of other parts. Their constitutions also seem to want 
stamina, and they succumb easily to disease or change of 
climate. This want of physical energy and enterprise is 
most strongly marked in the Shin caste. They consider 
husbandry the only honourable employment for men, and so 
averse are they to labour, that the poorest of them employ 
Baltis in their agriculture, which is of a rude and slovenly 
kind. Numbers of Baltis come yearly into the Gilgit district 
to serve for hire; they receive 6lbs. of grain for a day’s 
labour. 

In disposition they are tractable, good-tempered, fond of 
rejoicing and merry-making, neither cruel nor quarrelsome, 
and they submit readily to constituted authority. The worst 
cruelties perpetrated in the wars between Yassin and Cash- 
mere are distinctly attributable to the Ashimadek class of 
Yassin and Chitral, who compare unfavourably with the older 
tribes in this respect. In all the accounts of the Kunjooti 
depredations on caravans, and of wars in which the people 
of Hunza and Nager were concerned, there are no records of 
wanton cruelty or of the exercise of torture. The women are 
pleasing-looking when young, but are not particularly hand- 
some. Exception must be made in favour of the Khos of 
the “ Fakir Mushkin” class in Chitral, who show certain 
physical peculiarities not shared by the other Dard tribes. 
In person they are Indo-Aryans of a high type, not unlike the 
Shins of the Indus Valley about Koli, but more handsome, 
with oval faces and finely-cut features, which would compare 
favourably with the highest types of beauty in Europe. The 
most striking feature about them, and one which distinguishes 
them from all other Dard tribes, is their large and beautiful 
eyes, which remind one of English gypsies, with whom they 
share the reputation of being expert thieves. They have also 
unusually fine hair, of which they are very proud. The 
women of Chitral were formerly sought out for their beauty 
in the slave markets of Cabul, Peshawur, and Badakhshan. 
The fairest complexions are to be seen among the Boorish 
of Hunza and Yassin, where individuals may be found who 
would pass for Europeans. Among them red hair is not 
uncommon. 

In dress there is little variety. The loose woollen robe 
descnbed by Mr. Drew is worn also in Sirikol, Wakhan, Zebak, 
Chitral, Yassin, Hunza, Nager, and the Yaghestan Valleys. 
Those who can afford it substitute in summer a cotton robe 
of the same cut, with quilted edges, worked round the neck 
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and front with silk embroidery. When first put on, the sleeves, 
which are very full, are crimped in minute folds right up to 
the neck, giving the wearer a clerical appearance. In the 
Indus Valley about Shinkari, the men wear turbans and tight- 
fitting clothes, and retain the curious leather leg wrappings 
called ‘‘ Zow?z,” mentioned by Mr. Drew, which are peculiar to 
the Shina-speaking tribes, and the Torwal and Bushkar tribes 
of the Swat Kohistan. They are often called “ towti-bads” 
or “towtching” in consequence, by their neighbours. In 
Chitral, boots of soft leather are worn. The women wear 
wide trowsers, over which is a loose chemise of coarse-coloured 
cotton stuff, fastening in the middle at the throat, and com- 
ing down to the knees. The opening is held together by a 
circular buckle, from which hangs a curious triangular silver 
ornament called “ Peshawez,” that varies in size according to 
the circumstances of the wearer. Round the neck are 
generally one or two necklaces of amber and coloured beads. 
The wealthier wear necklaces of silver beads with oval silver 
medallions, and a piece of cornelian or turquoise set in them. 
In Chitral, Wakhan, and Sinkol the men wear very small 
scanty turbans. In Gilgit, Astor, and the greater part of 
Yaghestan the rolled woollen cap mentioned by Mr. Drew 
is commonly worn. The women also wear a loose woollen 
cap, generally of dark colour. In the Shin caste unmarried 
women are distinguished by a white cap, which is never worn 
by married Shin women. Both menand women wear numbers 
of charms, sewn in bright-coloured silk, and suspended from 
the cap or dress by small circular brass buckles. Some of the 
buckles are very tastefully worked. A curious kind of cloth 
is sometimes woven out of bird’s down. That of wild fowl and 
of the great vulture (G. himalayensis) is most generally 
used. The down is twisted into coarse thread, which is then 
woven like ordinary cloth. Robes made of it are very warm, 
but always have a fluffy uncomfortable look, suggestive of dirt. 
They are only made in the houses of those in good circum- 
stances. The pushm of the Ibex is also in great demand for 
warm clothing, but it never seems to lose its strong goaty 
smell. 

The men when young shave the whole top of the head 
from the forehead to the nape of the neck; the hair on both 
sides is allowed to grow long, and is gathered into a single 
large curl on each stde of the neck, and the beard is kept 
shorn. This fashion has also been adopted by the Baltis 
from the Dards. Young men of the better class only shave 
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the top of the head for a space 2 inches broad in front, 
tapering to half an inch behind. Those who cannot boast of 
long locks, dress their hair into numerous small cork-screw 
ringlets all round the head.'| On the approach of middle 
age the whole head is shaved, according to the orthodox 
Mahommedan fashion, and the beard is allowed to grow. 
In Chitral the effect of the long-flowing locks reaching to the 
waist is often extremely picturesque. 

The mode of salutation between equals, on meeting after 
a prolonged absence, is graceful and pleasing. After clasp- 
ing each other, first on one side then on the other, hands are 
joined, and each person in turn kisses the hand of the other. 
Superiors are greeted either by kissing the hand or touching 
the foot, both at meeting and parting. In Chitral, when the 
meeting is between two of unequal rank, the inferior kisses 
the hand of the superior, who in return kisses the former 
on the cheek. A similar practice is said to have existed 
among the ancient Persians.” 

On the occasion of the visit of one chief to another, a rather 
curious ceremony called ‘‘ Kobah” takes place. On arrival, 
the visitor is conducted to the Shawaran,? and the followers of 
both chiefs show their dexterity in firing at a mark set up on 
a tall pole, from horseback while galloping at speed. After 
this a bullock is led out before the guest, who draws his sword 
and does his best to cut its head off at a single blow, or 
deputes one of his followers to do so, and the carcase is given 
to his retinue. The custom exists in Shighnan, Badakhshan, 
Wakhan, Chitral, Yassin, Gilgit, Hunza, and Nager. In the 
latter place it is customary to slay the bullock with bow and 
arrow. Of late years the practice has become somewhat 
modified owing to the strict observance of Mahommedan 
customs, and it is more usual to give over the bullock alive 
to the guest, so that its throat may be cut in a more ortho- 
dox fashion; but occasionally a chief wishing to show off the 
strength of his arm and the temper of his blade, will adhere 
to the old custom. 

_ Polygamy is of course practised, and the right of divorce 
is somewhat wantonly exercised. The marriage of very 
young children is not common, though occasionally practised. 
Girls are generally married between the ages of ten and four- 

' Rawlinson mentions this as an ancient Persian fashion.—Ancient Monarchies, 
Vol. IV. 

2Strabo Book XV., Chapter 3, Section 20. 


* The Shawaran answers all the purposes of the village green in England, being 
used for all gatherings and games. 
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teen. Wives are regarded as the absolute property of the 
husband and his heirs. On a man’s death his brother can 
claim to marry all his widows, and no widow can marry again 
without the consent of her husband’s brothers. Frequently 
if a man leaves several widows as well as several brothers, 
the latter apportion the former among themselves. So strictly 
is the rule observed that, should there be only one surviving 
brother and he an infant, the widow cannot remarry elsewhere 
till he is old enough to say whether he will marry her or not; 
On the other hand, it is considered disgraceful to refuse to 
marry a brother’s widow, so that it is not uncommon for a boy 
of ten years old to marry a woman more than twice his age. 
So absolute is the custom, that a woman cannot refuse to 
marry her deceased husband’s brother, and her own parents 
have no voice in the matter. This often leads to two sisters 
being wives to the same man simultaneously, though the 
practice is forbidden by Mahommedan law. In Chitral, mar- 
riage with a husband’s brother, though common, is not com- 
pulsory on the woman. Among the Afghans of Dir, if a 
widow should refuse to marry her husband’s brother, he has 
the power of selling her, as she is regarded in the light of 
family property, which has been purchased and paid for. 
Among the Shin caste the marriage of first cousins or other 
relations within that degree (such as uncle and niece) is 
strictly prohibited, though allowed by Mahommedan law. In 
Torwal and Bushkar the marriage of first cousins 1s allowed, 
but marriages such as of uncle and niece or niece’s daughter 
are forbidden. 

In none of the Dard languages are there terms distinctive 
of polygamous relationship. All wives are of equal rank, 
priority of marriage not conferring any claim. In the Shina 
and Boorishki languages, uncles on the father’s side are styled 
“great father” or ‘little father,” according to their age in 
comparison with that of the speaker’s father; but there is a 
distinct term for an uncle on the mother’s side. In the same 
way the term “aunt” is only applied to those on the father’s 
side, the mother’s sisters being all styled ‘‘ mother.” There 
is no specific term either for nephew and niece, who are styled 
“son” and “daughter.” Inthe same way cousins are styled 
“brother” or “‘sister.”” This would seem to point to the former 
existence of communal marriage, such as still exists in some 
parts of India. In the Khowar language the term “uncle” 
is applied to the brothers of both father and mother without 
distinction; but aunts on the mother’s side are styled “‘ mother,” 
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which would point to polygamy, and not to communal mar- 
riage, as an ancient institution in the Chitral Valley. In the 
Bushkarik language the terms point towards polyandry. 

Cases of infidelity are extremely common, and the men 
show none of the jealousy of their wives usual in older 
Mahommedan communities. In cases of adultery the injured 
husband has the right to slay the guilty couple when he finds 
them together; but should he slay one and not the other, he is 
held guilty of murder. This practice is followed in Sirikol and 
Wakhan as well as south of the Hindoo Koosh. It is said 
that the Afghans of Swat, Dir, and Asmar take no notice of 
a wife’s infidelity if, when it comes to their knowledge, they 
are able to disguise the knowledge from others; but should 
they learn it through a third person, a bloody vengeance 
is inflicted. In cases where conclusive proof is wanting, 
and which are brought for settlement before the ruler or 
Wuzeer, guarantee is taken for the future by the accused 
placing his lips to the woman’s breast. She thenceforth 
is regarded as his foster-mother, and no other rela- 
tions but those of mother and son can exist between 
them. So sacred is the tie thus established esteemed, that 
it has never been known to be broken, and the most jealous 
husband ceases to suspect even though a confession of pre- 
vious guilt may have been made. In such a case a sheep and 
a toloo of gold are placed at the feet of the husband by the 
offender, who humbly sues for forgiveness. 

It would appear that morals were more lax formerly 
than they are now. In Hunza, where the community ap- 
proaches most nearly to its pre-Mahommedan state, infidelity 
is not regarded as an offence, and custom requires that a man 
shall placé his wife at his guest’s disposal, asin Hazara. The 
droit de seigneur was exercised by the father of the present 
ruler,and though the custom has been allowed to fall into disuse, 
it is evident from the accounts given of weekly orgies held by 
Ghazan Khan that the right is only held in abeyance and not 
formally renounced. In Nager things are but slightly better, 
and a man considers himself highly honoured if his wife attracts 
the attention of the Thum. Islam has not yet brought about 
the seclusion of the women, who mix freely with the men on all 
occasions Young men and maidens of different families eat 
and converse together without restraint, and great liberty is 
allowed to young women, with frequent evil results. Infanti- 


cide arising from illicit connections is common, and is not 
considered a crime. 
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Marriage is the occasion for much ceremony, which 
differs slightly in each locality. Though the young people 
often arrange a marriage between themselves, it is more usual 
for the match to be arranged by the parents. After determin- 
ing by private negotiation the conditions of the match, the 
bridegroom’s father proceeds to make a formal proposal. 
Dressed in his gayest clothes, and accompanied by his friend, 
he visits the bride’s family, who are assembled to meet him, 
taking with him certain presents, such as a cow or sheep, 
beads, clothes, and a sword or gun. The formal demand for 
the bride having been made and assented to, an interchange 
of presents takes place. In Chitral, Wakhan, and Sirikol the 
bride has a bracelet of beads placed on her arm by the bride- 
groom’s father. In Gilgit, cedar branches are burnt, and the 
bride’s parents are presented with a knife, a rope, a few yards 
of cloth, and a leather bag for holding grain ; the bridegroom’s 
father receives in return some wool and a gourd. This 
interchange of gifts is apparently emblematical. In Torwal 
the price of the bride is paid over at this time, and the bride- 
groom’s father is accompanied by men dressed as women, 
who dance and sport to the assembled company. In some 
places it is not etiquette for the bridegroom to be present. 
The betrothal being completed, the marriage may not follow 
for some time, but it generally takes place within the follow- 
ing year. For convenience marriages generally take place in 
January and February. There is then no agricultural work 
to occupy the men, and the houses are well stored with meat. 
So firmly established is the custom in Nager, that a heavy fine 
is inflicted on marriages held at any other season. 

The fixing of the day for the marriage now rests with the 
bridegroom’s parents. After giving private notice, a smartly- 
dressed friend of the bridegroom is sent to announce formally 
that he will arrive on a certain day to claim his bride. 
Certain prescribed presents are interchanged on the occasion. 
On the appointed day the bridegroom, surrounded by his 
friends and equipped with bow, arrows, and battle axe, sets 
out for the bride’s house. The bride remains in the inner 
apartments, dressed in her gayest clothes with a fillet of 
cowrie shells bound on her head. This decoration is said to 
have been introduced by the Shins, and is obligatory among 
them. On entering the house branches of cedar are burned 
in an iron dish and waved about over the bridegroom’s head, 
and the party is sprinkled with flour. In Wakhan and 
Sirikol the bridegroom is met and sprinkled with flour 
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at some distance from the bride’s house. All being seated, 
a large platter full of bread is presented to the bridegroom, 
who distributes it to all the company, after which he places 
his gun or sword on the platter and it becomes the perquisite 
of the dish-bearer. In Gilgit two of the bride’s and two of 
the bridegroom’s friends are seated face to face, and a cake 
of bread is passed across; each of the bride’s friends breaks 
off a piece, which is left in the dish, and the bridegroom’s 
men place their turbans or caps in it as a token that their 
heads are at the bride’s disposal. The dish is carried in to 
the bride, who sends back the turbans. In former days 
the eating of bread together, at this stage, by the bride and 
bridegroom, was considered to complete the marriage. The 
idea was that, whoever managed first to eat a morsel would 
have the mastery in wedded life, and this always caused a 
scramble. At every stage a prescribed interchange of 
presents, which have all been carefully stipulated for before- 
hand, takes place. Meanwhile the friends of both families 
have been spending the day outside the house in singing 
and dancing, and this is kept up all night also. The price 
of the bnde, and the presents agreed upon, having been 
made over to her family, the Moollah appears and reads 
the marriage service according to the Sharyat. In Chitral 
the bridegroom then starts for his home with his bride. 
In Wakhan and Sirikol he is conducted to the bride, and 
does not take her away till next day; the women of her 
family resist his entering the room in which she is until he 
pacifies them with presents. In Gilgit the two still remain apart, 
and next day the “ Kalak Malak,” which is peculiar to Gil- 
git, takes place. This constitutes the ratification of the mar- 
riage, and is the assessment of all the presents given from 
first to last. Two friends of each side meet and appraise 
all the presents given by the bridegroom. Three toloos of 
gold-dust, equal to twenty-four rupees, represent the price of 
the bride herself. Her father then produces a large cooking- 
pot, a bed, jewels, clothes, dishes, and other articles needful 
for setting up house. The bride is summoned and allowed 
to select any two of the articles, which are given with her 
free. The assessors then price the rest, not forgetting to 
value the presents given and received since the betrothal, and 
the price of the balance is paid over at once by the bride- 
groom or his father. 

All being satisfactorily settled, preparations are made for 
bringing out the bride. The bridegroom and his friends 
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stand round the door, and everybody is sprinkled with flour, 
In Chitral the bride is led out by her mother, who hands her 
over to the bridegroom, receiving a present in exchange. In 
Gilgit the women of the bride’s family follow the party, 
assailing the bridegroom with abuse and pelting him with 
mud and filth, feigning anger. After going a mile in this way, 
the bridegroom gives a present to the bride’s mother, and is 
then allowed to depart in peace. This is no doubt a relic of 
the practice of marriage by capture. Sometimes on leaving 
the house a goat is slaughtered in front of the couple. The 
flour-sprinkling is practised everywhere and at different stages, 
but I cannot ascertain what the custom denotes. In Gilgit it 
is called Doobun. 

After a few days it is customary for the bride’s parents to 
visit the newly-married couple, when they are received with 
flour-sprinkling, which is repeated on the first occasion of the 
bride revisiting her father’s house. In some places it is cus- 
tomary for the couple to go and stay for several months with 
the bride’s parents soon after marriage. 

In Wakhan and Chitral, after leading out the bride the 
bridegroom returns alone and deposits a present of a gun or a 
sword onthe hearth. In Munjan and Ludkho the couple are 
accompanied to their homes by all the women of the villages, 
dancing and singing. They are left alone in the house for 
seven days, during which food 1s conveyed to them, but no- 
body enters, nor are they allowed to leave. 

In Torwal the bridegroom’s party is accompanied by men 
dressed as women, who dance and jest, and the whole village 
take part in the entertainment of the bridegroom’s friends. 
The day after marriage the bride is visited by the women of 
her husband’s family, to whom she must show proofs of her 
not having brought ‘‘a cracked teacup” into the family. She 
is then congratulated and praised ; but should she fail to show 
the requisite proofs, she is ever after treated with contempt. 

In Baltistan, according to Vigne, the husband goes in 
person to see the bride instead of sending a friend or relation 
to do so, and if he please he may refuse her, and on the 
marriage day the bride comes to his house instead of his 
going to fetch her. 

Though the young people often arrange a marriage among 
themselves before asking the consent of their parents, they are 
not allowed to meet after it has been agreed upon. Should 
they meet out of doors by accident, etiquette demands that 
they should pass with averted eyes and without speaking. 
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In Gor, rings are exchanged at marriage. In the ruling 
families of Hunza and Nager, it is the custom, when a 
daughter is married, for the bridegroom to present her at 
betrothal with a gold and silver needle. In Yassin, when, as 
not unfrequently happens, the bridegroom is too poor to pay 
the required price, the young couple elope, with the consent 
of the bride’s parents. At the end of ten days the bridegroom 
comes to them and asks forgiveness, promising to pay the 
required sum by degrees. A little scene is acted, forgiveness 
is granted, the neighbours are summoned to the feast which 
has been already prepared, and the wedding is celebrated. 
This is to save the credit of the bride’s family in not having 
received a sufficient price for her. 

The old marriage barriers between the castes are begin- 
ning to be broken down under the levelling influence of 
Mahommedanism, and in a few generations will probably dis- 
appear altogether. The birth of a son is always a matter of 
general rejoicing. The friends of the happy father at once 
make it an excuse to stop work for the day, and seizing 
their matchlocks keep up a general feu-de-goze till their powder 
flasks are empty. The village band is summoned, and danc- 
ing kept up round the door for the rest of the day. No 
notice is taken of the birth of daughters. Inthe Oxus Valley 
and in Sirikol, when a son is born, all the father’s friends hang 
their weapons on the walls of his house, so as to accustom the 
infant to martial sights. After seven days the weapons are 
returned to the owners, except those belonging to near rela- 
tions, who receive special presents in exchange. 

After the birth of a child a woman is esteemed unclean, 
and no one will eat from her hand for seven days. North 
of the Hindoo Koosh this period is extended to forty days, 
and for the first seven the infant is not allowed to suckle its 
mother. 

I have elsewhere discussed the old custom of disposing 
of the dead by burning. Now the common form of Mussul- 
man interment is used. A small flat slab of earth about two 
feet long is neatly plastered over the graves, anda light is kept 
burning at night by newly-made graves, under the pretence 
of keeping away wild beasts till the earth has hardened ; but, 
as Mr. Drew has remarked, this is more probably a relic of the 
old practice of cremation. No attention or care is paid to 
old graves, which constantly present a most unpleasant ap- 
pearance, owing to the falling-in of the arched roof. I re- 
marked in Sirikol the same want of attention to old graves 
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as exists south of the Hindoo Koosh, and Wood remarked the 
same in Kundooz. In Darel and Tangir a piece of roughly- 
carved wood is placed at each end of the grave, which is 
neatly plaistered over, and small pieces of white spar are 
placed along the ridges between the pieces of wood, which 
are about 8 feet apart. In Chitral, instead of wood, flat 
pieces of stone or slate, 3 or 4 feet long, are used. 

All that concerns the division and inheritance of land is 
naturally of great consequence among a people who live al- 
most entirely by agriculture. In Gilgit and the adjacent val- 
leys, on a man’s death his land 1s not divided equally among 
his sons, as is prescribed in the Sharyat, but in equal portions 
between his wives’ families; for instance, should a man leave 
one son by one wife and three by another, the one son inhe- 
rits half land, and the other three the other half, which again is 
sub-divided between them. Should one wife have sons, and 
the other only daughters, the land is divided among the for- 
mer, the daughters being only entitled to a marriage-portion 
out of the land. Should a man die leaving only daughters, 
the land goes to the nearest male heir of the deceased; but 
a curious exception is made in the case of a man leaving 
only a single daughter, who is allowed to take the whole 
land as her marriage-portion. The practice is always spoken 
of as a favour, and not a right, but it seems to be a relic of 
a custom by which the succession of women was once recog- 
nised. The history of these countries shows several in- 
stances of the succession of female rulers in default of male 
heirs. In Wakhan and Sirikol daughters share equally in 
everything except land, which is divided among the sons. In 
Chitral and the Swat Valley the law of the Sharyat, by which 
all sons have equal shares, is followed. Daughters are entitled 
to a dowry out of the paternal land on marriage. In Torwal, 
women inherit the father’s land in equal shares with the sons. 

The custom of foster relationship is maintained among 
all the ruling families, and its ties seem more stringent than 
those of blood kinship. On the occasion of a son or daughter 
being born, the child is assigned to a foster-mother, in 
whose house it is brought up, so that frequently the father 
does not see his children till they are six or seven years 
old, and the whole family of the nurse place themselves at 
the disposal of their foster-child, with whom, for the rest of 
their lives, their fortunes are unalterably bound up. What- 
ever are a man’s misfortunes or crimes in after-life, his good 
and bad fortunes are equally shared. Should exile be his lot, 
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his foster kindred accompany him. On the other hand, if 
he rises to influence, his foster-father is generally his most 
confidential adviser, and his foster-brothers are employed on 
the most important missions. 

The custom of cementing friendship by the milk connec- 
tion seems a favourite one. Should a woman dream that 
she has adopted any person as a son, or should any man 
dream that he has been adopted by a certain woman, the 
connection is carried out in the same way as the forced adop- 
tion before mentioned, and nobody would think of refusing 
to recognise it. The practice is now falling somewhat into 
disuse, but it was extremely common not many years ago. 
Milk from a woman’s breast is esteemed a sovereign remedy 
for cataract and other eye-diseases. A resort to it also 
establishes the milk-tie for ever afterwards. 

It is sometimes customary for a young couple, at the 
time of marriage, to induce a mutual friend to become 
their foster-father. The tie is ratified at the time of eating 
bread together. Bride and bridegroom being seated opposite 
to one another, the foster-father elect seats himself be- 
tween them, and taking a piece of bread in each hand crosses 
his arms, observing to keep the right one uppermost, and 
puts the bread into their mouths. From that time he is 
regarded as their father. 

_ The foster relationship is regarded as so close, that mar- 
riage between foster relations would be looked upon as inces- 
tuous, and, in spite of the precepts of the Koran, it would be 
impossible for a man to marry the widow of his foster-son. 

The formation of these ties is practised in a peculiar 
way among the Ashimadek clans of Chitral. It is 
customary for every infant to be suckled in turn by every 
nursing mother of the clan; consequently there is a constant 
interchange of infants going on among the mothers, for the 
purpose of strengthening tribal unity. 

The Shins are noted for their miserly habits, which they 
sometimes carry to great extremes. Every man has a secret 
hiding place in the mountains, where he conceals his money, 
metal pots, wife’s jewels, and all his most valuable property. 
Occasional stealthy visits are paid to the treasure, which is 
never taken out for use except on festive occasions. No 
feeling of honour seems to exist as to the appropriation of 
another’s treasure should it by chance be discovered, and 
frequent quarrels arise from this cause. Treasures are fre- 
quently lost altogether by the sudden death of the owner, 
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before he has had time to confide the secret of their hiding 
place to his son. The practice is entirely confined to the Shins, 
who have many legends of lost treasures which have fallen 
under the guardianship of demons, 

In both Chilas and Darel, a practice exists of storing 
clarified butter in cellars for a great number of years. It turns 
deep red and keeps for more than a hundred years, when it 
is much prized. A tree is sometimes planted over the cellar 
to ensure its not being disturbed, and wealth is computed 
by the amount of butter stored up. On one occasion a depu- 
tation came to me from Darel to ask that some run-awa 
slaves should be compelled to say where they had buried 
their master’s butter, as they alone knew the secret. 

Wine, which at one time was universally drunk, is also 
placed in flagged underground cellars to ripen in large earthen 
jars, but is never kept more than a year. In digging the foun- 
dations of my house at Gilgit, I came on one of these old 
cellars with two large jars in it, which had evidently been un- 
disturbed for many years. The drinking of wine has much 
diminished under Islam, and where still practised is concealed 
as much as possible, except in Hunza and Ponyal, where 
public jollifications are not uncommon. The Maulai sect 
make no secret of the practice, and on my visit to Hunza, in 
1876, a bottle of Scotch whiskey made Ghazan Khan so 
gloriously drunk that all Hunza spoke of it with admiration. 

Polo-playing, of which so complete an account has been 
given by Mr. Drew, is the national game. Dardistan play, 
however, lacks the neatness of the Munnipoori game; but 
what is wanting in style is quite made up in enthusiasm, old 
men joining in the game as long as they are able to sit ona 
horse. Matches are generally played for some small stake, 
and the conquerors exact all the rights of victory by taunt- 
ing their beaten opponents. In Chitral the game, which is 
called ‘ ghal,” is played somewhat differently from the way 
described by Mr. Drew. Aman-ool-mulk, the present ruler of 
Chitral, was said to be the best player in the country when a 
voung man. 

The game is quite unknown in Badakhshan, where ‘“ buz- 
kushi,” or ‘ goat-snatching,” is the favourite amusement. 
The following description of this game as played by the 
Kirghiz is given by Shaw, ! under the name of “ Ooghlak :—” 

“The headless body of a goat is thrown on the ground, and every 
one tries to pick it up without leaving the saddle. The press 1s tremen- 
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dous, as, with one foot and one hand on the saddle, they stretch down 
the other hand to the ground. Presently one succeeds, and is off, 
swinging himself back into the saddle as he goes. He is chased by the 
rest, doubling and turning to avoid them. At last, another and another 
gets a hold of the goat. The first man throws his leg over the body 
to tighten his hold, and away they go across country till their horses 
diverge, and all but one lose their grasp. He is again caught, but 
throws the goat on the opposite side. The others wrestle with him as 
they gallop three or four abreast, the outermost riders almost leaving 
their horses as they stretch their whole bodies across their neighbours.” 


A similar amusement is described by Vambéry’ as one 
of the marriage ceremonies of the Turkomans, called by them 
Kokbiri (green wolf). In this the bride carries on her lap 
the carcase of a lamb or goat, and setting off at full gallop, 
is pursued by the bridegroom and other young men of the 
party, also on horseback. 

Firing at a mark from horseback is another favourite pas- 
time. The mark is a gourd filled with ashes, or a small ball, 
hung from a pole about 3o feet high. The marksmen gallop 
at full speed and fire as they pass underneath. Every 
successful shot is marked by a shower of ashes, and they do 
not desist till every particle of the gourd is shot away. Con- 
sidering the clumsiness of the weapons used, the shooting is 
sometimes remarkably good. 

As polo is the national game, so dancing is the national 
amusement, and no description of these people would be 
complete without mention of it. Feast-days, births, weddings, 
any occasion of a gathering, serves as an excuse for dancing, 
and the end of a game of polo is always signalised by a dance 
on the Shawaran. The spectators form a ring, inside which 
the musicians are seated, opposite the principal personage 
present. The instruments tune up, and a murmur goes round 
the circle as to who will dance. Soon a name is called out, 
or a volunteer steps into the ring, and, with a word to the 
band, commences. Several different steps are in vogue, each 
of which has its special air, the Dunni, Soz, Balés (Iskardo), 
Tuppnutt, Tajwer (Badakhshan or Tajik), Sirikoli, and Cash- 
meri. Almost all of these commence slowly, increasing in 
pace till the performer is bounding round the circle at top 
speed. As soon as one is tired, fresh dancers are always 
ready to come forward, and hours are often passed without 
either performers or spectators seeming to weary. The danc- 
Ing 1s sometimes really graceful and interesting to watch, 
and forms a great contrast to the terrible monotony of an 
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Indiannautch. In Hunza a very spirited sword-dance is per- 
formed. Sometimes two or three dancers enter the circle 
together, one acting as leader to the others. At weddings 
ten or twelve join in, each holding sword or battle-axe in hand. 
The public dancing of women, mixed with men, is now only 
practised in Hunza. In Bushkar dances of women take place 
on feast days, but men are not allowed to be present. In 
Chitral and Yassin the Ashimadek class affect to despise 
dancing, and seldom join in it, but the rulers of those countries 
keep dancing-boys for their amusement. In Yassin, on one 
occasion, I witnessed some of their performances by torch- 
light, which made a very picturesque scene. 

The music consists of a double-headed drum beaten with 
sticks, two or three pairs of small metal kettle-drums, and 
two or three clarionets made of 
apricot wood. Special airs are 
reserved for the ruler and 
different officials. The musi- 
cians are Doms, and every man 
of any consideration has his 
own band, which attends him 
whenever he moves. Every 
village also hasits band. The 
singing is of a less pleasing 
nature, but it is interesting, as 
being one of the methods by 
which old historical traditions 
are preserved. In Gilgit singing 
by individuals is not common, 
the usual practice being to form 
large chorus parties, which 
chaunt the deeds of former 
kings. Generally the singers 
form into two parties, each of 
ten or a dozen, and sing alternate verses. The end of the verse 
is emphasized by a simultaneous step or bound forward, or side- 
ways, which causes jostling and somewhat mars the effect. 

Considerable difference exists in the nature of the songs 
of the different countries. In Gilgit, Hunza, and Nager, the 
songs are, with few exceptions, of a warlike nature, and 
celebrate the achievements of different princes. In Hunza 
and Nager, where the language spoken is Boorishki, the 
songs are in Shina, as the native language does not readily 
lend itself to poetry. Shina songs are harsh, and the words 
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present a few striking images which want connection, and 
which are often repeated with wearisome iteration. The 
Khowar songs are mostly of an amatory nature, seldom 
treating of warlike subjects, and give evidence of a more 
cultivated taste than those in Shina, while the musical nature 
of the language and the better rhythm of the verse entitle 
them to the first place in Dard poetry. Generally two per- 
formers stand a little distance apart and sing in strophe and 
antistrophe to each other: a chorus stand by who do not 
repeat the words, but give emphasis to the periods by a loud 
Ah Ha and by stamping. 

The following examples will give a good idea of the dif- 
ferent styles :— 


SHINA. 


I. 


Loh wA&to, Soori Gowrithum, loh wAato, 

Bitigd birdi loh wAto, dinya sung tarégo. 

Loh wAto, sAjo Malika, loh wAto, 

Butigd birdi Joh wato, dinyd sung tarégo. 

Né Joh wato, Soori Habbi Khan, Joh wato, 

Bitigd birdi loh w&to, diny4 sung tarégo. 

Tai zuzi sigd bidik té allah in Sargin gooméchoré 
Loh wato, sAjo Malika, loh wato. 

Tai zuzi sigd bidik té allah in Sargin gooméchoré. 


TRANSLATION. 


Dawn has come, Soort Gowrithum, dawn has come. 

To the whole earth dawn has come, the world is lighted up. 
Dawn has come, grandson of Malika, dawn has come. 

To the whole earth dawn has come, the world is lighted up. 
Again dawn has come, Soort Habli Khan, dawn has come. 
To the whole earth dawn has come, the world is lighted up. 
Thy mother, too, in her wisdom cherished us in Sargin. 
Dawn has come, grandson of Malika, dawn has come, 

Thy mother, too, in her wisdom cherished us in Sargin. 


II. 


The forest serpent, Soori Mahommed Khan. 
The forest serpent rouses himself. 

Beyond Sharot he will brandish his sabre. 
The forest serpent of the race of Malika. 
The forest serpent rouses himself. 

Beyond Sharot he will brandish his sabre. 
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KHOWAR. 


I 


Hazara Beg ispah petch, 
ChitrAreté bissé ketch, 
Chitraroh Mihter ispah ghetch, 
Khooshané korim janoon. 


Maé Mibhter yoh nisai, 
Pinj4reshoh muss nisai, 
Muss nisioh doko prai. 
Khoushané korim janoon, 


Eh! Gohr Khadaiyér, 

Shah Mohturrum janooy4r, 
M4 Mihteroh bol KhatAr, 
Mastoochoh koyun shotaér. 
Khooshané korim janoon. 


Kai Khowas Khan Door4ni, 
Tul nizoh ai gunné, 

Kohi Taoosum maid4ni. 
Khoosh4ni korim janoon. 


Maiy4 Mihter chaiyak hoyi, 
Jan tan4ri jood4 hoyi, 
Niss4 Mihter tuzz4 hoyi, 
Khidai mutté rezd hoyi. 
Khooshané korim janoon. 


Yeri Mihter purri prai, 
Purri Gohr j4ni prat, 
Khidai Mihteroté prai. 
Khoosh&éné korim janoon. 


TRANSLATION. 


Huzara Beg is our heart’s friend. 

We will go with your family to Chitral. 
The prince of Chitral is our eye. 

Oh my life we will make him happy. 


My prince came out, 

The full moon shone out. 

The moon shone out and set again. 
Oh my life we will make him happy. 


Oh Goh Good-bye to you, 

My life’s friend Shah Mohturrum (comes), 
My prince’s army is terrible, 

He will subdue Mastooch. 

Oh my life we will make him happy. 
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Kai Khowas Khan (brave as) a Doorani, 
With a broad spear in his hand, 
Will ride on the Taoos maidan. 


Oh my life we will make him happy. 


My prince became ill, 

Life nearly left my body, 

Again my prince became well, 

God filled me with joy. 

Oh my life we will make him happy. 


My prince crossed over (the river), 
Gohr on the other side was ready to die, 
God gave victory to my prince, 

Oh my life we will make him happy. 


The above refers to an incident in the life of Badshah, son 
of Suleiman Shah, Khushwaktia. 


ii 


Bulbul komistai jung joyer ogoté, 
Jiréko no bom dring bom jung goloté, 
Heh m4 jan, jané tutté guroom. 


Bulbul komistai tung4z4 chdgoté, 
Awé t4 treshtoo anzow4 ddgoté, 
Heh mé jan, jané tutté guroom,. 


Bulbul shariki t4 jand koh kyah sher, 
Ma jan tutté maloom funnd 14ki sher, 
Heh mé j&n, jané tutte guroom. 


Awéd briyoomun tutté hyah paich4ni, 
Idi ai koré bilaur ghetch4ni, 
Heh md jan, jané tutté guroom. 


Buttun mé buttun sirgusht4 kussi main, 
Koh kyah jum 4nis tum mokoh pushimain, 
Heh md jan, jané tutté guroom. 


Daiyis gerduni chirgilah buss boyé, 
Goyé ki chirosori mugegus doyé, 
Heh m4 jan, jané tutté guroom. 


TRANSLATION. 


A bulbul has alighted to drink at the fountain, 
I cannot restrain myself from clasping her neck. 
Oh my life, I will give my life for you! 
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A bulbul has alighted on the turf for shade, 
I am ready to be cooked like an onion for you. 
Oh my life I will give my life for you! 


Oh bulbul, oh mynah, what is in your heart ? 
You know my life is placed in my hand for you, 
Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! 


Let it not be concealed, I am dying for love of you, 
Give me one glance with your crystal eye. 


Oh my life, I will give my life for you ! 


Forgetting my country I am distracted and wander, 
On what joyful day shall I see your face ? 
Oh my life, I will give my life for you! 


Your cuckoldy husband touching your milk-white neck 
Is like a fly defiling cream. 
Oh my life, I will give my life for you! 


Il. 
I roam on the mountains as if I trod on hot ashes, 
The sword of love has stricken me ; I made of myself a shield of two bones. 
Oh Yoormun Hamin ! 


Oh Fairy I swear by God after seeing you there is no light, 
Night and day are alike dark to me, no dawn comes to me. 


Oh Yoormun Hamin ! 


The curls of my bulbul are like rosebuds and maiden hair fern, 
Come sit by me and sing like a mynah or a bulbul. 


Oh Yoormun Hamin! 


Still I look at you ; you turn away and look elsewhere, 
My life is yours, why do you look at my enemies? 


Oh Yoormun Hamin ! 


Your long ringlets and your well-curled hair are like bedmushk, 
You bind up your locks to slay this lad. 
Oh Yoormun Hamin! 


I sigh day and night for the bulbul, 


I kiss your pearly ringlets in my dreams. 
Oh Yoormun Hamin ! 


This is a very favourite song in Upper Chitral, where the 
grave of Yoormun Hamin is still to be seen. A romantic 
story is attached to her memory. 

The above songs must not be studied as examples of the 
language : they contain many inflexions which are not found 


1. 


BATTLE AXE OF BADAKHSHAN, INLAID WITH SILVER. 
HUNZA, NAGER. AND GILGIT BATTLE AXE. 
BALTISTAN BATTLE AXE. 


CHITRAL BATTLE AXE 


BATTLE AXE OF THE INDUS VALLEY BELOW S8AZIN. 
BATTLE AXE OF THE KALASH KAFFIRS. 

BALTISTAN BATTLE AXE (KHURMANG). 

DAGGER OF THE SIJAH-POSH KAFFIRS. 
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in the colloquial. Dr. Leitner has collected a large number 
of Shina songs. 

Oral traditions and genealogies are also preserved in 
families to whom this duty is assigned, and carefully handed 
down from father to son. 

The ancient weapons were bow and arrows, battle-axe and 
round leather shield. Those able to afford it also wore a 
shirt of mail and a steel cap. The bow and battle-axe 
have been replaced by matchlock and sword, but are not yet 
quite obsolete. Though powder is easily made, the tribes 
have to depend on Cashmere and Badakhshan for matchlock 
barrels, so Robin Hood’s weapon is still used in the chase. 
The bows are made of strips of ibex horn, softened in water 
and bound together, and are very tough, powerful weapons. 
The battle-axes are of different shapes, according to locality, 
some of them being inlaid with silver, or having engraved 
patterns on them. The old weapons are carefully preserved 
and produced on the occasion of weddings, which would not 
be thought complete without them. A bridegroom present- 
ing himself at the house of his father-in-law elect without 
a battle-axe would be sent away to get one, and if unable to 
do so would have to make an extra payment. In the present 
day the men of Chitral are noted for their swordsmanship, 
which has gained many a victory over matchlocks. In 1852 
a regiment of Goorkhas in the Maharajah of Cashmere’s 
service were cut to pieces by Chitral and Yassin swordsmen 
within 3 miles of Gilgit, though they formed square, and 
tried to reach the fort from which they had been cut off, in 
that formation. 

Dard warfare is, however, seldom of a very resolute nature, 
and their records are full of accounts in which two or three 
days’ skirmishing has led to the defeat of one party or the 
other with the loss of a few men only. Every village has 
one or more forts according to the number of inhabi- 
tants, in which all can take refuge in case of need. Owing 
to the easily defensible nature of the country, surprise is 
absolutely necessary to success. An attack having been 
determined on, every effort is made to throw the enemy 
off his guard, and then, by a succession of forced marches, 
possession is gained of the pass or the narrow part of the 
valley which forms the key of his country. Should these be 
gained, the inhabitants of the invaded country take refuge 
in their forts. Their defence then depends almost entirely on 
the state of their supplies. Sometimes their water-supply is 
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cut off or their stores fail, and they are obliged to make 
terms. On the other hand, if they are well supplied, the 
invader gets tired after a short time and retires. If they 
feel strong and confident, the garrison sallies out to offer 
battle outside the walls, but the taking of a fort by assault 
is unknown. On account of the supplies it is usual to plan 
an attack for the time when the standing crops in the invaded 
country are just ripe. The store in the fort is then at its 
lowest, and the invader finds no difficulty in subsistence. 

Though Islam has introduced the inconvenient Mahom- 
medan calendar, the ancient method of computation by the 
sun is still in use. In Gilgit and the valleys to the south 
the months are now distinguished by the Arabic names of the 
zodiacal signs. In Hunza and Nager a more ancient nomen- 
clature still exists, as it did till lately in Gilgit, though most 
of the names in the latter place are now lost. The year is 
divided into two seasons, from solstice to solstice, called 
“yél” (Boorish) and ‘‘hallél” (Shina). The season com- 
mencing at the winter solstice is called “‘ baiy,” and the one 
commencing at the summer solstice “shini.” Each season 
is divided into six months, the names of which are repeated 
in each season in a different order; the second season begin- 
ning with the first month, and then the other names being 
taken backwards. The months are named from certain 
objects or fancied resemblances on the horizon behind which 
the sun sets at certain dates, as seen from the gate of the 
tuler’s castle, so that each place has a different set of 
names forthe month. Thecalendarasit stillexists in Nager 
will give a sufficiently good idea of the system. 

The months are as follows, commencing with the winter 
solstice :— 

1. Baiy Isha. 
2. ,, Gamoosa (ice-sun, the sun sets behind a glacier). 
3. ,, Tikkidir, (earth line, the sun sets behind alee! space). 
4. 4, Kabula, (della, the direction of Mecca). 
5. 4, Hingbalter (door-way, from a rock resembling a gate- 
way}. 
6 Boo o penielen Sie, from a rock resembling the 
lade bone of a sheep). 

7, Shini Isha (commencing with the summer solstice). 
8.  ,, Booye. 
g. 4, Hingbalter. 
10. ,, Kabula. 
11. 4, Tikkidir. 
12. ,, Gamoosa. 

1 The time that kings go out to battle,” 1 Chron., XX, 1. 
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Isha literally means a mill-pond, but in this case it is not 
meant to represent a mark on the horizon, but to signify a 
receptacle, the place beyond which there is no going. The 
Kebla month is no doubt aname of modernintroduction. In 
ancient times computation seems to have been by these 
seasons. The term ‘“‘ydl’”’ has now come to be used for the 
whole year, and the half year is called “ yél trang,” but a man 
of forty when asked his age will often say that he is eighty 
“y6l-trang.” According to Mr. Schuyler, the Kirghiz make 
the same computation. The half-month is called foonts 
(Boorish), and putch (Shina), and no smaller division of days 
is recognised, though in Shina there are but seven names of 
days, which closely resemble the Sanscrit days of the week, 
thus— 


Sunday , . Adit in Sanscrit Aditya bar. 
Monday : . Tsundora sy Sambar. 
Tuesday ; . Ungaroo 4 Mangal bar. 
Wednesday . . Bodo 5 Budh bar, 
Thursday. . Bressput 5 Brihaspati bar. 
Friday ‘ . Shooker ei Suka bar. 
Saturday ‘ . Shimshere 4 Sanischar bar. 


These names are used in Gilgit, Hunza, and Nager, and 
were most probably introduced by the Shins, as they were 
in use long before the Sikh power was felt across the Indus. 
It would seem as if the Shins, while introducing the Hindoo 
days of the week, adopted in other respects the mode of 
computing time already existing in the country. 

In Chitral the calendar is computed by the solar year 
commencing with the winter solstice ; but the months take 
their names from peculiarities of season or agricultural opera- 
tions, not from local land marks. They are— 


1. Toongshal (long nights). 
2. Phutting (Extreme cold). 
3. Aryan (Wild ducks). 
4. Shadakh (Black mark, in allusion to the black appearance 
of the earth when the snow melts). 
5. Boi (Sparrows). 
6. Ronzuk = (Trembling, in allusion to the waving appearance 
of the growing corn). 
7. Yogh (Full). 
8. Mooj (Middle, alluding to summer being half over) 
g. Poiyanaso (The end). 
10. Kolkomi (Threshing). 
11. Kirman (Sowing). 


12, Chunchoori (Leaf falling). 
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__ The ordinary Mahommedan calendar is, however, coming 
into use, especially among the Ashimadek class. The days 
of the week are named according to the Mahommedan calen- 
dar, except that Friday is named Adinna. 

In Bushkar and Torwal, the Mahommedan calendar is 
followed. In the latter place the ordinary names are pre- 
served, in the former the months are named— 


Hussan Hoosein. Sooepi (Great month). 
Safar. Shokudder, 

Purum ishpo (First sister). Roz. 

Dowim ishpo (Second sister). Lokyiil (Small festival). 
Tlooi ishpo (Third sister). Midna (Intervening). 
Chot ishpo (Fourth sister). Ganyiil (Great festival). 


The constellation of the Great Bear is called ‘the mai- 
den’s corpse,” the four corner stars being supposed to repre- 
sent a bier: the small star above the middle star of the tail 
is called the “ star of life,” as it is supposed to be invisible to 
a person forty days before death. The pleiades are called the 
flock of sheep; a comet, “the star with a tail,” is supposed 
to portend the death of a king. The milky way is called 
the “track of the cow and horse,” the tradition being that 
in the broad part about the middle the horse fell down from 
going too fast, while the cow travelled safely. The world 
is supposed to rest on the horns of a cow, which shakes its 
head occasionally at the sins of the inhabitants, and so 
causes earthquakes. 

The west and south are always spoken of as up, and the 
north and east as down. A man going west or south toa 
place talks of going up to it. Fairies and demons that live 
in caves among the mountains or in desert places, have a 
prominent place in the belief of the Dards. Dr. Leitner has 
already given an account of the Yetch and its female coun- 
terpart the Rooé. In Boorishki they are known as Phoot 
and Billuss. Madness is supposed to be caused by a demon 
casting its shadow over a person, while the shadow of a fairy 
confers the gift of prophecy. Demons assume the appearance 
of human beings to lure men to destruction, but they are 
recognisable by their feet being turned backwards. 

In Gilgit, Hunza, and Nager the ruler’s family is supposed 
to be specially under the protection of a guardian fairy called 
Yoodeni. A drum, called the Yoodeni drum, is always kept on 
the top of the ruler’s castle. When it is heard to sound at cer- 
tain festivals and at critical times it presages good fortune. 
Nobody must try to see the Yoodeni, or look in that direction 
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when the drum is heard; if he did so, some evil would be certain 
to happen to the daring individual, the least he could expect 
would be that his head would be twisted round to his back, 
and remain so for the rest of his life. A warlike expedition 
undertaken without the sounding of the Yoodeni drum would 
certainly end in disaster. 

Trial by appeal to the ordeal of fire is still practised. 
Seven paces are measured, and a red-hot axe-head is placed 
on the open palm of the accused, on which a green leaf has 
first been spread. He must then deposit the hot iron at the 
spot appointed seven paces distant, and should any mark of 
a burn remain on his hand, it is a proof of guilt. The Vakeel 
of the Thum of Hunza on one occasion offered to subject 
himself to the ordeal before me, in order to clear his master 
of a false accusation. 

Magic has a prominent place in Dard ideas, and many 
individuals are credited with the power of exercising magical 
arts. The rulers of Hunza and Nager are credited by their 
subjects with the power of producing rain. During a very 
severe winter I captured a full-grown markhor, which had 
wandered during the night into the cultivated land. The 
occurrence being unusual, the animal was at once regarded 
as a zm, and a deputation came to me shortly after it was 
captured, asking me to release it lest it should bring misfor- 
tune on the place. The death of the Wuzeer, which happened 
unexpectedly a few days afterwards, is still ascribed to the 
occurrence. Written charms are in great request, and every 
person wears one or more suspended to different parts of the 
dress by circular brass buckles. Those most in demand are 
charms conferring invulnerability and courage on the wearer. 
Charms are also attached to the mane and forelock of favour- 
ite horses. Certain springs are supposed to have the power 
of causing tempests if anything impure, such as a cowskin, 
is placedinthem. This seems to have been an old and widely- 
spread superstition. Baber mentions it in his memoirs. 
“Some books mention that in Ghazni there is a fountain, 
into which if any filth or ordure be thrown, immediately there 
rises a tempest and hurricane with snow and rain.”! The 
same is mentioned by another writer.2_ “ Many days elapsed 
without the opponents having engaged each other, when it 
was mentioned to Mahmood that in the camp of Jeipal was 
a spring into which if a mixture of ordure should be thrown, 
the sky would immediately become overcast, and a dreadful 


1 Baber's Memoirs by Erskine, p. 149. 2? Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 16. 
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storm of hail and wind arise. Mahmood having caused this 
to be done, the effects became visible ; for, instantly the sky 
lowered, and thunder, lightning, wind, and hail succeeded, 
turning the day into night, and spreading horror and destruc- 
tion around.” 

Divination is still practised, in spite of the conversion of 
the country to Mahommedanism. The Dainyals, or diviners, 
who are of both sexes but are more frequently women, are 
supposed to receive the gift of second sight by the shadow of 
a Barai, or fairy, having fallen on them in sleep. Dr. Leitner 
speaks of the gift as being supposed to be hereditary, but 
this is not the case, though the daughters of Dainyals often 
become Dainyals also. Dainyals are said to be only found 
among the shepherd population, and it is easy to understand 
how a solitary life among the wild crags of the Hindoo Koosh 
should encourage a belief in the power of intercourse with 
the unseen world. Quite young people become Dainyals, 
and the spirit of prophecy is supposed to remain with them 
for life. 

The first intimation of the gift to the friends of the reci- 
pient is conveyed by their finding him or her in a deep trance. 
The requisite music is brought, flageolets being substituted 
for the ordinary clarionets, and softly modulated airs are 
played close to the ear of the entranced. Gradually he 
moves and begins to show signs of life, on which a goat is 
brought and decapitated, and the bleeding neck presented 
to the Dainyal novice. This is the test of a true Dainyal. 
If the gift of divination has really come to him, he 
seizes the bleeding neck, and sucks the blood. Some find 
this too much for them, and refusing to suck the blood are 
looked on afterwards as only feebly gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy. The idea of imposture never seems to be enter- 
tained by these simple-minded people. The recognised Dain- 
yals are consulted on all special occasions, such as_ the 
yearly festivals in summer, or the declaration of war with a 
neighbouring state. The spirit of divination is supposed to 
lie dormant in winter, and to be strong in proportion to the 
heat of the weather. 

On the first occasion of my witnessing an incantation, two 
Dainyals were brought from a considerable distance to pro- 
phesy at the Ganoni festival inJune. They were both women, 
one of about twenty-five and the other about forty years of 
age, who showed by their wild and haggard looks the strain 
of the often-practised ceremony on their faculties. A circle 
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being formed round which the spectators seated themselves, 
a bunch of cedar twigs was placed on a flat stone and set on 
fire, and while two or three men vigorously blew up the flame, 
the Dainyal with a cloth over her head inhaled the thick pun- 
gent smoke which curled round her head, while the music 
played softly. In a few minutes she became violently agi- 
tated, her hands were convulsively clasped over her head, and 
her whole body was shaken with uncontrollable muscular 
motion, till, dashing the burning branches aside, she fell pros- 
trate at the feet of the musicians, grasping the drum with her 
hands, and violently throwing her head backwards and for- 
wards in a way that threatened dislocation. At length, over- 
come by the violence of her exertions, she fell apparently 
senseless on the ground. The spectators shouted long and 
loud at this triumphant manifestation of the fairy’s presence, 
and the music played its loudest. Then the second Dainyal 
entered the circle, and in a few minutes was also lying motion- 
less. The music now changed to a harsh cadence, and soon 
one, and then the other, rose and staggered round the circle in 
a rude attempt at stepping in time to the music. With their 
long hair floating loose, half-closed eyes, drunk with the fumes 
of the cedar smoke, and occasionally coming into collision, 
they formed a most weird and somewhat painful spectacle, 
while the shouts of the spectators rose and fell at each 
uncouth gesture, varied by shrill whistles that would have done 
credit to the gallery of a popular London theatre. The violent 
exertion soon produced fatigue, while the worst effects of 
the cedar smoke seemed to disappear and the prophesying 
began. While the music played softly, the two witches re- 
duced their movements to a sort of aimless walk round the 
circle, with fixed and vacant gaze, occasionally one would 
stop and place her head close to the flutes or the drum as 
if listening to a language that others could not hear, and 
then again resume the weary round. Sometimes, during one 
of these pauses, one would, after listening, raise a shrill 
chaunt which was attentively listened to by the musicians, 
and after being repeated once or twice was caught up by 
them and loudly chaunted to the audience, while murmurs of 
Surprise or congratulation ran round the circle. 

This, varied with intervals of leaping and dancing which 
seemed to excite both themselves and the spectators to the 
highest pitch, lasted for about an hour, when the palpable 
exhaustion of the Dainyals made it necessary to close the 
meeting. A man going into the circle gave a back, as at 
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leapfrog, and one of the women, taking a flying leap on to 
his shoulders, was carried out of the ring, the second Dainyal 
following in like fashion on another back being offered, 
and the meeting broke up. No attempt is made to direct 
the prophecy to any topic by hint or question, and the Dainyal 
is always free to give, as the communication of the fairy, 
whatever comes into her head. Considerable freedom of 
speech is gained in this way, and an unpopular ruler often 
getsa broad hint given him. Dainyals only exist now in Gil- 
git, Hunza, and Nager, the stricter Mahommedanism of the 
neighbouring valleys having disestablished them. Circum- 
stances point to this mode of divination being of Shin intro- 
duction, the majority of Dainyals being of that caste. Stronger 
evidence is afforded by the fact that it is incumbent upon a 
Dainyal, of whatever caste, to refrain from cow’s milk, like 
the most orthodox Shin. 

During the ceremony the witches attempt, occasionally, 
to rush out of the circle, but are thrust back by the specta- 
tors, the idea being that they are forced to prophecy against 
their will. Occasionally, too, they affect to become excited 
by the sight of certain persons, bright colours, dogs, &c., 
and rush at and try to tear them, but are repelled by the 
spectators, and so are forced to content themselves with 
hurling stones at the object of aversion. 

According to Elphinstone’s account of the Siah Posh 
Kaffirs, something of the same kind exists among them. 
He says : ‘‘ They have also persons who can procure an inspira- 
tion of some superior being, by holding their heads over 
the smoke of a sacrifice; but these are held in no particular 
reverence.” Moorcroft mentions mountain witches at Nadaun 
who were called Dazz, and a form of divination called Dewadla 
is still practised in some parts of the Punjab. 

Serious crimes, such as murder, are rare. In Wakhan 
murder is punished by a fine of six horses, six guns, and 
thirty woollen robes; should the murderer be unable to pay 
the fine, he is forced to give up a son or daughter as a slave 
to the family of the murdered person. Theft is punished by 
a fourfold restoration of the stolen property, and the thief 
is bound to a tree and beaten. Grave disturbances, in which 
deadly weapons are used, are punished by heavy fines, and an 
offender is not pardoned till he succeeds in bringing a live hare 
to the Meer, which at certain seasons is a matter of difficulty. 

Though bloodshed is rare among the Dards as compared 
with the Afghans, brutal murders are sometimes committed 
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on travellers. On one occasion that came to my knowledge, it 
was ascertained that a Goojur travelling through Darel had a 
small packet in his waist—band which was supposed to contain 
gold-dust. Two men waylaid him, and shot him down at a 
narrow place in the road. On opening the packet it was 
found to contain snuff. 

Though now used by all classes without distinction where 
the population is mixed, the difference between the Shin and 
Yeshkun nomenclature is great. Of the Shin names a great 
number have the suffix of Szmg, which is retained in spite of 
the conversion of the people to Mahommedanism. These 
names are never found among the purely Boorish population 
of Hunza and Nager, but it is to be noted that the suffix Szng 
is found among the earlier Makpon Kings of Iskardo. The 
Yeshkun names have reference to animals or some familiar 
object, and are not always of a complimentary nature. When 
one or two children in a family die, it is the custom to give 
the next born a mean name, such as, “‘the unclean,” ‘old 
rags,” in order to avert misfortune. 


SHIN NAMES, 


Men. 
Moosing. Hubba Sing. Ram Sing. 
Kummoosing. Gissing. Poonyar Sing. 
Melsing. Chumiar Sing. Singoo. 
Demsing. Boonyal Sing. Dingoo, 
Hinnasing. Gelsing. 

Wom. 
Sheli Bai. Sookoom lor Rozi Bai. 
Shubibi. Bibi. | Shermull. 
Shoosha Bai. Bai. 3 lag give 

Yesoxun Nameg?*** 

Shoon ‘ . Dog. Girkis : . Mouse. 
Jakoon : . Ass. Ooshato . Unclean. 
Butt : . Stone, Tonker : . Grasshopper. 
Yechilo : . Mad man. Ghoko ‘ . Ass foal. 
Rajo : . Snake. Kootooro . . Puppy. 
Chooto ‘ . Rags. Bosero F . Calf. 
Barai . . Fairy. Itch , . Bear. 
Kurato : . Basket. Shen : . Bed, 


Boodulo ‘ . Old clothes. Buck ; . Cheese. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FESTIVALS. 


[ spite of the general conversion of the tribes to Ma- 

hommedanism, ancient semi-religious festivals, mostly 
connected with agriculture, are still observed by them more or 
less in accordance with ancient customs. About Gilgit, where 
Mahommedan ways of thought have as yet only penetrated 
skin-deep, the festivals are still observed with little less cere- 
mony than formerly, and arecalled ‘‘ Shiné baradesi,” or‘‘ Great 
days of the Shins,” which would appear to show that they 
are mainly of Shin introduction. The dates of the festivals 
connected with ploughing, sowing, and reaping, differ slightly 
according to the proper seasons for those operations in 
different places. 

The first festival isthat of Vés, at the time of the winter 
solstice in celebration of the beginning of the new year, which, 
according to ancient computation, commenced then. The 
name /Vés means “ fattening,” and alludes to the slaughtering 
of cattle which takes place. The first day is one of work, and 
is devoted in every household to dressing and storing the car- 
cases of bullocks, sheep, and goats slaughtered a few days 
previously. This is done by drying them in a particular way, 
so that they remain fit for food for several months. This 
is necessary because the pastures have become covered 
with snow, and only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a few 
animals alive through the winter.1 The next morning, two 
hours before day-light, the Za/enz? celebration takes place. 
Bonfires are lighted, and everybody flocks to the Shawaran, 
torch in hand. The drums sound summoning all laggards, 
and as the first streaks of day-light appear, the torches are 
thrown in the direction of Gilgit, or in that place are scat- 
tered about at pleasure. Singing, dancing, and polo go on 
through the day, and are continued at intervals daily for a 
whole month. 


' A similar process of storing meat is practised in Cabul. 
? Taleni isthe name given to a bundle of strips of wood bound together and used 
as a torch. 
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This festival is celebrated in Yassin, Ponyal, Gilgit, Hun- 
za, Nager, Astor, and Gor. In Hunza and Nager the bonfire 
portion is called Zum shelling, “‘ tree-scattering,” and in 
Astor, Lomz. It is said to commemorate the death of a ruler 
who once tyrannised over Gilgit ; but there seems good reason 
for supposing that it is a relic of fire-worship. In Chitral the 
festival is celebrated under the name of Dushtz, without the 
bonfires, as also in Chilas and Darel, where it is called Dazko. 
In the villages of the tract of valley between Ponyal and 
Ghizr, where the population is almost entirely Shin, no lan- 
guage but Shina is allowed to be spoken on the day of the 
Nos festival, and a sort of demonstration is made against the 
neighbouring Kho and Woorshik communities. Each family 
makes a bonfire of cedar wood on its own land, and a cry 1s 
raised, “ To-day let all our enemies in the upper country re- 
main above, and those in the lower country remain below. 
Let those who wear the ‘kori’ (the leather boots worn by the 
Kho people) perish, and let all who wear the ‘ towti’ (the lea- 
ther leg-wrappings worn by the Shins) increase and prosper.” 
Any man who speaks Khowar or Woorshiki in the village on 
that day is beaten and ill-treated. 

The next festival is the Bazono, which celebrates the 
beginning of spring and the appearance of the first green 
shoots of corn. On the occasion of this festival the people 
assemble on the Shawaran, and a lean miserable sheep is 
brought. It must not be a good one. The Tarangfah 
sacrifices it, and the blood is sprinkled on everybody’s polo 
stick. The Tarangfah on horseback trundles the head along 
the ground for a short distance with his stick. Doms then 
tie a rope to the horns and drag the head along the whole 
length of the ground, taking the carcase as their perquisite. 
Polo and dancing conclude the day. In Hunza and Nager 
the ceremony of the sheep sacrifice is performed at the same 
time as the 7humer Bopow mentioned further on. 

Bazono literally means “ leanness,” referring to the miser- 
able state of the cattle at the end of the winter. This 
festival is peculiar to Gilgit. 

After the Bazono was a festival called Aiboi, which took 
place during the first week in March, but which is now no 
longer observed. This appears also to have been confined 
to Gilgit. 

The evening before the festival a peculiar kind of plum- 
cake, called Jutchbut, was baked and eaten in every house. 
The gates of the fort were closed, and all probable absentees, 
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such as traders and travellers, were put under surveillance. 
The next morning a party was sent round by the Ra to bring 
every man in the place inside the fort. Some would make a 
pretence of hiding, but in time all were hunted out and 
brought in. The women of the place had meanwhile assem- 
bled and formed a double line from the inner castle to the 
outer gate of the fort, each being provided with a stout 
willow stick. When all was ready, the Ra rode out, as if to 
leave the fort. On arriving at the head of the line, a cry was 
raised for a present, which he promptly complied with and 
then rode on between the lines. All the men were then 
bound to follow him, one by one. The Wuzeers and mem- 
bers of the Ra’s family were allowed to ransom themselves 
like the Ra, but the rest had to run the gauntlet and get 
through as best they might. The women plied their sticks 
with hearty good will, and unpopular members of society 
came off badly. 

On the following day the men again assembled in the 
fort, and formed themselves into two parties, one under 
the Ra inside the castle, and the other under the Wuzeer in 
the outer fort. Both sides were provided with wood-ashes 
and dust which had previously been collected for the occasion, 
and a sham fight ensued. The Wuzeer’s party tried to storm 
the castle, while the Ra’s men showered earth and ashes on 
them. Sometimes the assailants were successful, and the 
Ra was made a prisoner in his own castle. After an hour or 
two he consented to pay a ransom, which was fixed at a 
bullock and three sheep for the victors, and a robe of honour 
for their leader. If, on the contrary, the Wuzeer’s party were 
defeated, every man had to give a present to the Ra. The 
parts of both days not occupied in the performances were 
spent in feasting, polo, dancing, and consulting the Dainyals. 

This curious festival, which was said to mark the time for 
pruning vines and the first budding of the apricot trees, was 
discontinued when the advent of Sikh troops introduced a 
stricter observance of Mahommedan forms,’ and forced 
women to remain in greater seclusion. A trace of it still 
exists in Ponyal, where the women are privileged on that day 
to address abusive remarks, in jest, to the Ra when he first 
comes out of his house. The whole festival appears to show 
some connection with that of the Holi, which takes place in 
India about the same time. 


‘The first Governor appointed under the Sikhs was a Mahommedan, who did 
much towards introducing a more orthodox type of the faith, 
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Next to the Aiboi came the Ganon feast, which celebrated 
the commencement of the wheat harvest. It is still kept 
up in Gilgit and all the neighbouring valleys. The day hav- 
ing been fixed with reference to the state of the crop, the 
last hour of day-light for the preceding ten days is spent 
in dancing on the Shawaran. At dusk on the evening before 
the festival, a member of every household gathers a handful 
of ears of corn. This is supposed to be done secretly. A 
few of the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the 
rest are roasted next morning and eaten steeped in milk. 
The day is passed in the usual rejoicings, and on the 
following day harvest operations are commenced. As some 
crops are always more forward than others, and ready to be 
reaped before the appointed day, no restriction is placed on 
their being cut; but to eat of the grain before the Ganoni 
would provoke ill-luck and misfortune. The festival is observed 
in Sirikol and Wakhan; in the latter place it is called Shagzt. 
In Chitral it is called Phindtk. The tribes in Torwal, Bush- 
kar, and in the Indus Valley below Sazin do not observe it. 

The next festival is the Domenzka, ‘‘smoke-making,” 
which celebrates the completion of the harvest. When the 
last crop of the autumn has been gathered, it is necessary to 
drive away evil spirits from the granaries. A kind of porridge 
called “‘mool” is eaten, and the head of the household takes 
his matchlock and fires it into the floor. Then, going out- 
side, he sets to work loading and firing till his powder horn is 
exhausted, all his neighbours being similarly employed. 
The next day is spent in the usual rejoicings, part of which 
consists in firing at a sheep’s head set up as a mark. In 
Chitral this festival is called Fustundikazk, “ devil-driving.” 

_ The last festival in the year, and the most important of all, 
is the Chzi, which formerly celebrated the worship of the 
Chili tree (Funiperus excelsa), and marked the commence- 
ment of wheat-sowing. Within the last sixty years the nites 
connected with tree-worship have ceased, but the ceremonies 
connected with sowing are still maintained. The feast 
now lasts two days, beginning on the first day of the sun 
entering the sign of the Scorpion. The first is called the 
Ra’s day, the second the people’s day. The evening before 
the first day a procession goes to the Ra's granary, from 
which they receive between twenty and thirty pounds of the 
best wheat, which is placed in a skin mixed with sprigs of the 
Sacred chzlz tree. A large bonfire of the sacred cedar wood 
is lighted, and the quantity of wheat to be used in the next 
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day’s sowing is held over the smoke. The rest is ground and 
made into a large cake about 2 feet in diameter, which is 
baked on the same fire and then placed in a secure place for 
the might, a man being specially placed on guard over it. 
The musicians have meanwhile been hard at work, and 
dancing is kept up by the firelight till a late hour. Next 
day the people having assembled on the Ra’s land, the Ra 
rides out from his castle attended by all his family and 
retainers. Before him is borne in procession the large cake 
of leavened bread, on which wheat is heaped up, and a pome- 
granate, with a sprig of cedar stuck in it, placed on the 
top. This is carried by a man with his face smeared with 
flour, who is called Dono. The crowd having gathered 
round the Ra in a ring, the Yerfah approaches, holding two 
or three handfuls of the smoked wheat in the skirt of his robe, 
into which the Ra empties a small quantity of gold-dust. 
Then with a loud voice the Yerfah cries out: ‘‘Oh people, be 
ready, the Ra has mixed the gold and will scatter the seed ; 
may your fortune be good!” Then the Ra, taking the mixed 
wheat and gold, throws it among the people, who scramble 
to catch it in their skirts. More wheat and gold-dust are 
then poured into the Yerfah’s skirt and scattered, the cere- 
mony being repeated four times, to the north, south, east, 
and west. Those to whom it has once been thrown are not 
allowed to shift their places so as to get more. Thena 
yoke of oxen is brought to the Ra, who takes the plough 
handle and ploughs two furrows, eastwards and westwards, 
scattering seed ; he then returns to the castle, after making 
over the large cake to his ploughmen, whose perquisite it 1s. 
After this the Rdétch Mooger, or, “the Ra’s he-goat,” is 
taken up to the tower of the castle and sacrificed by a Rono ; 
one of this caste alone being permitted to officiate. Cutting 
off the head and feet, the officiating Rono holds them up in 
view of the assembled people, and all the drums stnkeup. The 
carcase of the goat is made over to those whose perquisite It Is. 
In Gilgit it is the perquisite of the men of the village of 
Boormuss, who are Shins, and whose privilege it 1s to carry 
the Ra’s standard in war, for which they receive a goat a day 
while in the field. Then, while the people stand expect- 
ant, the Yoodeni durrung, “the fairy’s drum,” is heard to 
sound. All faces are averted to prevent the evil that would 
surely happen to him who should catch sight of the per- 
former, and the Yoodentz-az, or, ‘‘ fairy’s she-goat,” 1S brought 
and sacrificed. Some of the blood is sprinked on the 
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fairy’s drum, and the carcase is given to the Dom musicians, 
whose perquisite it is. This ends the ceremony, and the day 
is wound up with archery, dancing, singing, and polo. The 
mark for the bowmen is a block of wood, with a small wedge of 
silver, given by the Ra, beaten into it, which becomes the 
prize of the most skilful marskman. 

On the second, or people’s day, feasting and dancing go 
on almost the whole day. They visit one another’s houses, 
being expected to eat something in each house. A few 
yards of ploughing are commenced as a matter of form by 
every land-holder, for without this a good crop could not be 
expected. 

In Hunza and Nager this festival is called 7humer Bopow, 
or, ‘‘ the Thum’s sowing,” and is celebrated in exactly the same 
way, but it does not take place till spring owing to the differ- 
ence of climate. A somewhat similar festival takes place in 
Yassin and Chitral, where it is called Bznzszk, “seed-sowing ;” 
but the ruler does not take part in it, the present ruling class 
in Yassin and Chitral having never identified themselves with 
their humbler subjects. In Yassin the festival is accompanied 
by a curious custom. The Tarangfah is mounted on a good 
horse and clad in a robe of honour given him by the Muihter. 
In this way he is conducted to the polo ground, where all 
seat themselves while the music strikes up and the Tarang- 
fah gallops twice up and down the ground. Should any 
accident happen to him, such as either himself or his horse 
falling, it is regarded as a presage of misfortune to the 
whole community, and of speedy death to himself. In order 
to avert evil, he and his family observe the day as a solemn 
fast. 

In Wakhan no public ceremony takes place, but the first 
seed-sowing is a time of festivity in every household. A 
bowl of grain, half of which has been roasted, is carried out 
and scattered round the house. Then the goodman starts 
for his ploughing, but returning clambers up to his house-top 
and scatters seed through the central sky-hole which gives 
light and ventilation to the house. Then, proceeding to his 
field, he traces a circular furrow twice round it, scatters a 
little seed, and returns home, where he finds the door barred 
against him, and he is not admitted by the women till after 
much entreaty. The next morning he rises before daylight 
and drives an ass into the house, giving occasion for much 
fun and joking, after which the ass is sprinkled with flour 
and driven out again. 
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I think there can be little doubt that in this festival we 
see a relic of the Hindoo Dussehra. A native gentleman 
has obliged me with the following note on the subject :— 


“The chief Hindoo festival connected with agriculture was Dussehra 
the 1oth day of Asru Sukla, when the previous nine days have been 
spent in worshipping the goddess Doorga, barley being sown near the place 
of worship it 1s given to the Raja by the Brahmins as an emblem of 
success, and after that the sowing of spring crops commences. The Raja 
going through the form of ploughing and sowing was, in ancient days 
considered to take away the sin which tilling land is supposed to convey, 
and the Raja being the master of the land must take the first and principal 
part in the operation before his subjects would consent to plough. I 
can find only one instance of the Raja being obliged to plough in 
person. It is in the Ramayana. Raja Janak, the father of Sita, the wife 
of Rama, when there was a drought of twelve years in his kingdom 
was solicited by the people and Brahmins to plough in person. He 
did plough, and there was plenty of rain, and Sita was born.” 


The ceremonial of the cedar worship in Gilgit was as 
follows :— 

For three days previously, three chosen unmarried youths 
underwent daily washing and purification. On the fourth 
day they started for the mountain, provided with wine, oil, 
bread, and fruit of every kind. Having found a suitable tree 
they chose a branch, on which the wine and oil were sprinkled, 
while the bread and fruit were eaten as a sacrificial feast. 
The branch was then cut off and carried to the village. At 
its entrance the party were met by all the people in holiday 
attire and conducted to the appointed place with music and 
rejoicing, where the branch of cedar was placed on a large 
stone by the side of running water. A goat was then sacri- 
ficed, its blood poured over the cedar branch, and a wild 
dance took place, in which weapons were brandished about, 
and the head of the slaughtered goat was borne aloft, after 
which it was set up as a mark for arrows and bullet-practice. 
Every good shot was rewarded with a gourd full of wine and 
some of the flesh of the goat. When the flesh was finished, 
the bones were thrown into the stream, and a general ablution 
took place, after which every man went to his house, taking 
with him a spray of the cedar. On arrival at his house he found 
the door shut in his face, and on his knocking for admission, 
his wife asked, ‘‘ What have you brought ?” to which he an- 
swered, “If you want children, I have brought them to you; if 

ou want food, I have brought it; if you want cattle, I have 
brought them; whatever you want, I have it.” The door was 
then opened and he entered with his cedar spray. The wife 
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then took some of the leaves, and pouring wine and water on 
them placed them on the fire, and the rest were sprinkled with 
flour and suspended from the ceiling. She then sprinkled 
flour on her husband’s head and shoulders, and addressed him 
thus :—‘ Ai Shiri Bagerthum, son of the fairies, you have come 
from far!” Shiri Bagerthum, ‘the dreadful king,” being the 
form of address to the cedar when praying for wants to be ful- 
filled. The next day the wife baked a number of cakes, and, 
taking them with her, drove the family goats to the Chili stone. 
When they were collected round the stone, she began to pelt 
them with pebbles, invoking the Chili at the same time. Ac- 
cording to the direction in which the goats ran off, omens 
were drawn as to the number and sex of the kids expected 
during the ensuing year. Walnuts and pomegranates were 
then placed on the Chili stone, the cakes were distributed and 
eaten, and the goats followed to pasture in whatever direction 
they showed a disposition to go. For five days afterwards 
this song was sung in all the houses :— 


Dread Fairy King, I sacrifice before you, 

How nobly do you stand! you have filled up my house, 
You have brought me a wife when I had not one, 
Instead of daughters you have given me sons. 
You have shown me the ways of right, 

You have given me many children, 

You have made me like the mountain, 

I have brought the family of the mountain tops, 

{ have gone to Sargin Gilit, 

That I might see the people. 

You slay many wild goats, 

You with the gun on your shoulder, 

Oh you with the sword in your hand ! 

Oh you riding upon a horse! 

Oh you clothed in a fine robe! 

Dread king, I will slay you a ram. 

Oh you that have come from the mountain, 

I will rub your feet with butter. 

Oh you that have come from below, 

I will anoint you with oil. 

I have been to the wide plain, 

They have slain you a fine he-goat, 

A ram has been slain, I have honoured you to-day, 
To-morrow you will depart. 

Go, dread Fairy King, I salute you, 

You have given me prosperity, 

How shall I let you depart! 


The Chili stone is still to be seen at the entrance of 
every Shin village. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PAST AND PRESENT RELIGIONS. 


R. DREW has shown that the stricter observance of 
Mahommedan customs in Gilgit dates from a very 
recent period, and though the tenets of Islam, owing to local 
circumstances, have taken firmer root in some valleys of 
Dardistan than in others, there are no positive records or 
traditions to indicate the nature of the religion which they 
supplanted. Circumstantial evidence, however, enables some 
opinion to be formed on the subject, and each religion that 
has in turn prevailed in these valleys has left some trace of 
its existence. 

The Oxus Valley having been the cradle of the religion 
of Zoroaster, the valleys south of the Hindoo Koosh are not 
likely to have escaped its influence. In Wakhan there are 
many towers and structures which are still ascribed to the 
worshippers of fire, and the tradition of this worship still 
lingers in Yassin. The secluded easily defensible valleys 
of Yassin and Gilgit are so eminently suited to afford shelter 
from persecution to the followers of a dying faith, that fire- 
worship probably existed in them long after it had been 
driven out of neighbouring, more accessible, valleys. In the 
‘Taleni” portion of the Nés festival, of which mention 
has already been made, we probably see the last surviving 
relic of Magian worship in these countries. 

Richardson, in his Dissertation, says, speaking of the 
ancient fire-worshippers— 

“In December, on the shortest night of the year, was the anniversary 
of the great festival of fire, called Shub Sadah (xolw w+), when their 
temples were illuminated, and large piles of fire blazed all over the king- 
dom; round which the people entertained themselves all night with 
choral dances, and various amusements peculiar to the season.” 

He also says that the festival was instituted to comme- 
morate a popular tradition— 

“In the time of King Hushang (ahout 860 years before the Christian 


era) a monstrous dragon infesting the country, the king himself attacked 
him with stones, when one of them falling with prodigious force upon 
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another, struck fire, set the herbage and surrounding trees in a blaze, 
and consumed the dragon in the flames.” 

The resemblance of this legend to the Gilgit legend, which 
the Taleni festival is said to commemorate, is noteworthy. 
Under the story of the tyrant Shiri Buddutt devouring his 
subjects is probably concealed an ancient sun-myth. Long 
after the original meaning of the celebration had been for- 
gotten, the custom no doubt survived; and advantage may 
have been taken of the festival to get rid of an unpopular 
ruler. In the legend of Shiri Buddutt it is represented 
that his life could not resist fire, and he is still fabled as 
dwelling in a place surrounded by glaciers, from which he 
attempts to issue yearly at the time of the winter solstice, 
but is driven back by the Talent. 

Later, when Buddhism was the prevailing religion on both 
sides of the Hindoo Koosh, this religion doubtless established 
itself as strongly in the southern valleys as it did in the lateral 
valleys of Badakhshan. Scattered through the Gilgit and 
Astor Valleys are a number of remains of Buddhistic stone 
altars, similar to those which are so common in Ladakh. 
The name “ Munni,” which is still applied to them, sufficiently 
attests their origin, though the natives attempt to account 
for them by saying that they have been made for the conve- 
nience of people carrying loads to rest their burdens upon. 
Their size, position, and the labour that has evidently been 
expended on them, however, forbid the acceptance of the 
reason assigned. They are sometimes also called “ Thalli.” 

Both in the Saiand Gilgit Valleys there are several remains 
of Buddhist Chogtens, whose forms can still be distinctly 
traced. Those in best preservation are about 3 miles from 
Gilgit, near the village of Nowpoor, where there are four 
Chogtens close together in line. The remains of a large 
one also exist in the Chitral Valley, on a conspicuous point 
near the road not far from the valley of Koosht, and are still 
spoken of as “the idol.’’ Closer research would no doubt 
discover many others. 

Near the village of Nowpoor,’ not far from Gilgit, is a 
large rock-cut figure of Buddha. The angle of the fork 
of two ravines is formed by an abrupt perpendicular rock 
several hundred feet high. In the very point of the angle 
the rock has split, so as to leave a broad smooth surface 50 
feet from the ground. On this a deep slot has been cut in 


' Nowpoor would appear to have been formerly the more important place of the two, 
Its ancient name was Amsar. 
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the form of a pentagon, within which the figure has been cut 
in intagho. The face is exactly as represented on well-known 
figures of Buddha, with ear ornaments and head-dress, thick 
compressed lips, smooth face, and impassive countenance. 
The figure is erect, and is about g feet high. The upper 
part, which is in excellent preservation, is well finished, the 
lower part is not so well executed. The right arm is held 
across the body with the hand open, palm outwards ; the left 
hand hangs by the side, and holds a staff or some kind of 
weapon. The whole figure is exposed, but the edge of a robe 
or some hanging drapery is portrayed, which, with the smooth 
face, has given rise to the modern belief that it is intended 
for a female figure. The lines of the pentacle are accurately 
drawn and deeply cut. On the edge are deep square niches, 
cut at regular intervals, which may have been used to hold 
timber supports of a frame to protect the figure from injury. 
The feet of the figure are upwards of 30 feet from the 
ground, and it must have been a matter of considerable diff- 
culty to execute the work in such a position. 

It is probable, however, that the level of the soil below 
the figure was formerly higher than it is at present, for there 
are signs close by of the existence of an old watercourse for 
purposes of irrigation, part of which appears to have been 
carried for a considerable distance along the face of the rock 
in a wooden trough. This watercourse has been rendered 
useless by the sinking of the water-levels, probably accom- 
panied by a sinking of the level of the adjacent soil ; and, this 
being the case, it appears likely that, at the time at which the 
figure was cut, no very high platform was necessary to enable 
the cutters to reach the proper position. The cutting both of 
the figure and of the sockets, which appear to have been used 
for the supports of the watercourse, show a knowledge of 
stone-cutting quite beyond the power of the present inhabitants 
of the country. 

Were it not for the difference in size, I should be inclined 
to regard this as the figure of Buddha mentioned by the 
Chinese traveller Fah-Hian, who visited India about A.D. 
400. According to him the figure was 94 feet high, and the 
length of one foot g feet 4 inches. His route as far as Kho- 
ten is traced without difficulty, and To-li, or Tha-li-lo, must 
certainly be Darel or Gilgit; but the route followed between 
these two points is less easily identified. General Cunning- 
ham has given strong reasons for identifying Kiech-ha with 
Leh, thus making Fah-Hian’s route to have been along the 
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course of the Indus from Leh to Darel; but the narrative 
shows that the great mountain range was not crossed till 
after leaving Kiech-ha, which must therefore have been on 
the north side of the mountains. Also it is scarcely possible 
that the travellers should have journeyed for a month along 
the bank of Indus, from Leh to Darel, without making men- 
tion of the river, and the first mention of it is not made till 
after passing To-li. Moreover, the route down the Indus 
Valley from Leh would necessitate frequent crossings and re- 
crossings of the river, which would scarcely have escaped 
mention, and is so difficult, even in the present day, as to be 
only accessible to practised mountaineers, so it is not likely 
to have ever been used by ordinary travellers. Had Fah 
Hian passed through Leh on his way to India, he would 
naturally have continued by the route in present use through 
Cashmere, which he certainly did not visit. Beal identifies 
Kiech-ha with Karchoo, which has lately been re-discovered 
by Shaw; but the elevation of Karchoo is not sufficient to 
justify the statement that no grain except corn ever ripened 
there, or to procure for the inhabitants the title of ‘‘ Men of 
the snowy mountains.” Bealidentifies Tsu-ho with Yarkund, 
while Cunningham, following Klaproth, would identify it with 
Cogiar. The balance of evidence is certainly in favour of 
Beal’s view. Cogiar has not advantages sufficient ever to 
have made it so important a place as Tsu-ho seems to have 
been, and it is situated immediately at the foot of the moun- 
tains, which would be entered by the travellers on the first 
march after leaving the place. But the narrative states that 
they did not enter the mountains till four days after leaving 
Tsu-ho, and this would correspond well with the position of 
Yarkund. The twenty-five days occupied by the travellers 
on the road between Khoten and Yarkund gives a fair idea 
of their general rate of march. I should be disposed to 
identify Kiech-ha either with Sirikol, which in spite of its 
elevation was certainly an important place in those days, 
or with Raskum, which, though now deserted, is said to 
have once been the centre of a flourishing community. 
Each of these places would answer fairly well to Kiechha. 
The distances, however, judging by the number of days 
taken by the travellers, agree best with Sirikol, in which, 
therefore, I would recognise Kiech-ha. From Yarkund the 
travellers must have reached Sirikol by the Koosherab route, 
and the Yu-hwui must have been nomad tribes, answer- 
ing to the Kirghiz of the present day. From Sirikol Fah- 
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Hian and his companions must have travelled either through 
Hunza down to Gilgit, and so on to Darel, or, more probably, 
across the Pamir, which would account for the mention of 
their route proceeding westward from Sirikol, and into the 
Gilgit Valley by the Durkot Pass, as suggested by Beal. 
From the Gilgit Valley they would naturally take the route 
to Darel up the Kergah Valley, at the mouth of which is the 
rock figure in question. This would certainly have been 
their most direct route to the Punjab. Striking the Indus 
(Sin-to) at the mouth of the Darel Valley, they must have 
followed the course of the nver for several days, and reached 
Swat (Su-ho-to) by one of the lateral routes, such as that 
by Ghorbund. 

Whether or not this be the actual figure mentioned by 
Fah-Hian, his account enables the date of the introduction 
of Buddhism into these valleys to be approximately fixed at 
about 150 B.C., or three hundred years after the Nirvana of 
Buddha. 

The account now given of the figure is, that in ancient 
times a Deonee, or female demon who preyed on men, lived in 
the ravine, from which she sallied forth to seize passers-by ; 
her custom being to devour only half of her prey, that is, if 
she seized two men, she devoured one and left the other; if 
she seized one, she only ate half of her victim. One day a 
holy man arrived who undertook to free the country of the 
demon. The Deonee sallied out as usual to seize him, but by 
the power of the holy man was turned into stone, and fixed 
to the rock. Being soon after desirous of leaving the 
country, the holy man told the people that, to ensure the 
continuance of the spell by which the demon had been render- 
ed powerless, it was necessary that at his death he should be 
buried at the foot of the rock, and stringently charged them 
to be careful to bring back his body for the purpose from 
whatever place in which he might chance to die. 

The people of Gilgit, according to the account of their 
descendants, took a very practical view of the case. They 
said that they could not be at the trouble of searching for, 
and bringing back, his body from any distant place he might 
chance to die in, with the risk of the demon being restored 
to life in case of failure, so they chopped off his head there 
and then, and buried him as directed. At the foot of the rock 
is a tomb which is pointed out as that of the unlucky saint. 

Buddhism was no doubt the religion of the country at 
the time of the Shin invasion. There seem, however, to be 
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good grounds for supposing that the religion of the Shins 
was of the Brahminical type. 

Mention has already been made of the curious fact of 
the cow being esteemed unclean. Mr. Shaw has shown how 
the feeling among the Shins of Dah Hanu is one of aver- 
sion, and not of reverence, and Mr. Drew remarks that any- 
thing more opposed to modern Hindooism cannot be imagined. 
But the most orthodox Brahmin would consider himself defiled 
by touching leather, or any part of a dead cow, so that there 
does not appear to be anything in the present practice directly 
opposed to modern Hindooism, but rather a perverted feel- 
ing that has grown out of it. 

This peculiarity of the ruling race led to the appellation 
of Dangariké,' ¢.¢., ‘ cow-people,” being conferred on them 
by their neighbours, who apply the term to all the Shina- 
speaking people. Though this can hardly be cited as a proof 
in itself of the Hindoo origin of the Shins, I think that, when 
considered in connection with other points, it forms a strong 
argument. The feeling of the Shins with regard to the do- 
mestic fowl is shared with them by Hindoos all over India. 

This feeling regarding the cow and domestic fowls is not 
shared by any other tribe in the Hindoo Koosh, except by 
a small one in Chitral, to whom the name of Dangariké is 
also applied by their neighbours, and by the Kalash Kaffirs, 
who dwell close to them. I have not been able to obtain 
the language of the Chitral Dangariké, but there seems to be 
no reason to suppose that they have any connection with the 
Shins of Gilgit. 

Tilla very recent period burning the dead was practised, 
the burning places being still called Jain, which would appear 
to be identical with Chani, the name by which burning places 
are called in some parts of the Punjab. The ashes were 
carefully collected and buried in rude wooden boxes, some- 
times carved out of a solid block, or in round earthen jars. 
I have dug up several of both kinds. The bones are neatly 
packed in the boxes, which have previously been lined with 
birch bark. In one or two I found pieces of check cotton 
cloths, of a kind not now known in the country, with pieces 
af brass chains and other ornaments. Women’s urns are 
readily distinguished by a number of wooden spindle whorls, 
mixed with the bones. 


' Cunningham met with the term in Baltistan, and speaks of Gilgit being inhabited 


by Dangariks, and of the Dangri language, as if it was the name of a tribe. The now 
well-known term of Dard has no doubt come to be applied in the same manner. 
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It is also a matter of accepted tradition in Gilgit, Gor, 
Hunza, and Nager, that suttee was formerly practised. The 
dead man, with his finest clothes and his weapons girded on 
him was placed on the pyre, and as the fire burnt up, the 
woman, arrayed in her jewellery and her richest clothes, 
leaped into the flames. 

The burning of the dead ceased to be practised more 
than sixty years ago. One or two old men have told me 
that they could remember hearing it mentioned, as a not 
uncommon occurrence, in their youth, but none could re- 
collect having witnessed any actual instance. So lately as in 
1877, a very old man in Darel scandalised his neighbours by 
calling his sons to him on his death bed, and after having his 
arms and valuables brought to him, desiring to be burnt with 
them when dead. His wish, however, was not carried out. 
He and a man of Gor, who died twenty years ago, are known 
to have always refused to be circumcised, or to call them- 
selves Mahommedans. They were probably the very last 
Hindoos in Dangaristan. Suttee was abolished earlier, and 
has certainly not been practised in Dangaristan for the last 
hundred years. 

It is to be remarked that none of these customs, which 
savour so strongly of modern Hindooism, are to be found, 
either as now existing or as resting on former tradition, in 
any of the valleys to which the Shin rule did not extend; 
nor is the term Dangarik applied in any cases except those 
mentioned. The difference between some types of Hindoo- 
ism and Buddhism is not necessarily very great, but the 
existence of customs among them, not shared by their 
neighbours, the establishment of a caste system, the use of 
the title of Ra for their rulers, and the common suffix of 
Sing to their own names, with the frequent use of Sanscrit 
terms, show that considerable differences exist between the 
Shins and their neighbours of the Swat, Punjkorah, and 
Chitral Valleys, with whose language their own has so much 
in common. 

In spite of the more severe type of Mahommedanism 
which prevails, and which gathers strength year by year, 
idolatrous customs still survive. In every village in which 
Shins are in the majority, there is a large stone, which is still 
more or less the object of reverence. Each village has its 
own name for this stone, but an oath taken or an engagement 
made over it, is often held more binding than where the 
Koran is used. In several villages goats are still annually 
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sacrificed beside the stone, which is sprinkled with blood, 
and in other places the practice has only lately been discon- 
tinued. Though the religion introduced by the Shins would 
appear to have been of a Brahminical type, it must have 
contained also a considerable amount of demon worship, as 
is shown by Mr. Shaw in his account of the Hanu Dards. 

I have been told that when the Cashmere troops first 
occupied Gilgit, there was in the fort a slab of stone about 
3 feet long, bearing a Sanscrit inscription. My informant 
told me that he had made out the words, “ Ishwar ling 
murti,” or, ‘“‘ the Lingum incarnation of Shiva,” but that 
the rest of the inscription was illegible. In 1871 the fort 
was destroyed by an earthquake which exploded the powder 
magazine and reduced the whole to ruins. The present 
fort was erected on the same site, and the stone was doubt- 
less built into the foundations. The names of many of the 
rulers and of a number of places, not only in the Indus and 
Gilgit Valleys, but also in the Chitral Valley, point to a Brah- 
minical origin. Amongst the names of places may be men- 
tioned Seo (Siva, or Mahadeo), Shogram (Siva’s village), 
Shogoor (Siva’s priest), and Swamz. In the Hunza and 
Nager genealogies we find the names of Ludlithum (the 
beautiful Thum), Hurrzthum,’ and Bookhatthum,? and one 
of the last independent Ras of Gilgit, Suleiman Khan, is best 
known by the name of Gowrzthum.3 

With all this evidence it can scarcely be doubted that 
some form of Brahminism was introduced by the Shins into 
the Gilgit Valley, and, toa greater or less degree, wherever 
their rule extended. In valleys in which they were out-num- 
bered by the former inhabitants, the result was, doubtless, a 
mixture of Buddhism and Hindooism, grafted on a form of 
demon-worship already existing in the country. The reli- 
gious practices of the Hanu Dards described by Mr. Shaw, 
probably approach most nearly to those which formerly existed 
in Gilgit and the neighbouring valleys, when under Shin rule. 

The Shins seem to have introduced, along with their form 
of Hindooism, a piece of tree-worship, which has been al- 
ready described. Though no longer an object of public 
worship, supplications are still addressed to the Chzlz, espe- 
cially by women desirous of children, by burning its branches, 
and it is still regarded as possessing special powers of puri- 

' From Huri, a name for Mahadeo. 

3 Probably a corruption of Mookhatthum, teferring to Movkhat “the final transmi- 


gration.” 
3 From Cowri, the wife of Mahadco. 
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fication. It plays a conspicuous part in the incantations of 
the Dainyals, and on a great man entering a Shin village a 
pan of burning Chili branches is waved before him. On cer- 
tain occasions both men and women saturate themselves with 
the smoke, which is of a particularly pungent nature. 

The custom of Chili worship does not appear to have pene- 
trated to Hunza or Nager, nor is any trace of it to be found 
in the Oxus Valley, in Chitral, or among the tribes of the Swat 
Valley ; but among the Siah-Posh it seems to exist in almost 
the same form as it did among the Shins. Chili wood, or 
Padam, is still taken down to the Punjab to be used in Hin- 
doo ceremonials. According to Colonel Prejevalski, the same 
tree is also held sacred by the Mongols and Tangutans, who 
burn the branches for incense during prayer time. At Hemis 
Shukpa, within 20 miles of Leh, a fewtrees of great age exist, 
and are held in much veneration by the Tartars of the village, 
though the tree is not generally an object of Tartar respect.’ 
It may be that the feeling of veneration was imbibed from the 
Shins, whose influence must have extended nearly to Leh. 
It is still usualin Gilgit to sprinkle goat’s blood on a tree of 
any kind before cutting it down. 

The religion of the whole country is now some form of 
Mahommedanism, and in the immense knot of mountains of 
which Yassin forms the centre, three different types of the same 
religion have met, and are now striving for the mastery. From 
the south, Soonnee Moollahs have carried their tenets up the 
different valleys with more or less success. From the east- 
ward a ccurrent of Shiah doctrines has set in from Iskardo ; 
and from the westward the curious Maulai, or Muglee,” tenets 
have found their way up the Oxus Valley. It is to be noticed 
that the subversion of Hindooism by Mahommedanism in the 
remoter valleys seems to have been extremely gradual, and 
to have been more owing to gradual conversion than to per- 
secution. 

The genealogical tables of the present ruling families of 
Hunza, Nager, and Gilgit, enable a fair idea to be formed of 
the date of the introduction of Islam into the country. Tra- 
dition records the death of the Gilgit Ra with the non-Mussul- 
man name of Shiri Buddutt,? at the hands of a stranger bear- 
ing the Mussulman name of Azru, or Azor, from whom the 
present Ra of Gilgit, and the Thums of Hunza and Nager, tracc 

1 Henderson's Lahore to Yarkund, page St. 


2 The common uneducated pronunciation. 
4 The meaning of the name is perhaps “ Given by Sri Buddha. —Srr Buddha Datta, 
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their descent. Allowing twenty-five years for each generation, 
this would place the first appearance of Mahommedanism in 
Gilgit at about the end of the thirteenth, or the beginning of 
the fourteenth century—a time when that faith had already 
spread over the more accessible parts of Central Asia. It is 
to be noted that this exactly corresponds with the time when 
Islam was first introduced into Cashmere, which, according 
to Ferishta, happened between A. D. 1315 and 1326. Gene- 
ral Cunningham, by computing thirty years for each generation, 
and fifteen for the reign of each ruler, places the introduction 
of Mahommedanism into Khapolor about a century later.’ 
According to one tradition Azor came from Iskardo, and in 
the genealogy of the Makpon princes, a Mahommedan ad- 
venturer is shown to have established himself in that place at 
exactly the same time, if the same computation be allowed 
for the duration of a generation. 

It is not, however, probable that the usurper would have 
been in a position to attempt the forcible conversion of his 
new subjects; and it may be presumed that, for along period, 
his descendants contented themselves with practising their 
own faith, with, no doubt, greatly relaxed stringency, without 
interfering with that of their subjects. It is not till eight gene- 
rations of rulers later, which would represent a period of two 
centuries, that we meet witha Mussulman Thum in the neigh- 
bouring state of Nager. There was, probably, a fresh impulse 
given to Mahommedanism about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for it was at about that period that a Persian adventurer, 
the founder of the present ruling families of Chitral and Yassin, 
established himself in Kashkar. The names of those whose 
kingdom he usurped are lost, the only record being that they 
were of the Shahreis family, which is the name by which the 
Gilgit rulers previous to the time of Azor were known, and 
which was retained by the descendants of the usurper for 
four generations. The Emperor Baber, writing in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, speaks of Chitral as forming part of 
Kafiristan, “in the hill-country to the north-east lies Kafir- 
istan, such as Kattor and Gebrek.’” But on several occasions 
he distinguishes this Kafiristan from Kafiristan Pich (which 
is still a Kafir country), as if some difference existed between 
the two. It is probable, therefore, that though the faith of 
Islam was introduced into the country mentioned about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, it was long confined to 


' Cunningham's Ladakh. 
7 Erskine’s Memoirs of Baber, page 140. 
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a limited number of the inhabitants, and did not become 
general till the middle or end of the sixteenth century. Even 
then its acceptance was so irregular that it is not surprising 
that Hindooism has lingered on, and has only become ex- 
tinct in the present day. 

The tribes of the Indus Valley were exposed earlier to the 
fervid preaching of the Moollahs of Swat and Boneyr, and this 
has led to the adoption by them of the Soonnee tenets. The 
people of Chilas, who were always a less tractable race than 
their neighbours, make it their boast that, though travellers 
and traders are safe in their country, no Shiah ever escapes 
out of their hands. At Gor, also, a few miles above Chilas, 
the people are all Soonnees, but a looser type of Mahommed- 
anism prevails, and prayers were till recently addressed to 
the god Taiban, whose horse is sculptured on the rock near 
the village. 

In Gilgit the population is now three-fourths Soonnee 
and the rest Shiah, but at the commencement of the Sikh 
occupation, the greater proportion were Shiahs or Maulais, 
and it is related that any Soonnee falling into their hands 
was branded with a hot iron unless he consented to become a 
proselyte. Those who now still adhere to the Maulai tenets, 
are mostly old men, who keep the fact concealed as far as 
possible, and call themselves Shiahs. At Soomma, a se- 
cluded village in Yassin, the people, though professed 
Mussulmans, still make offerings to the god Shaitum. In 
several other places the names of local deities are still pre- 
served, and objects, such as a peculiar-shaped rock near a 
village, are still regarded with veneration, and invoked in the 
registration of solemn covenants. 

The influence of the Iskardo Princes introduced Shiah 
tenets into the north-eastern part of Dardistan, while the 
tenets of the Maulais have made their way from the Oxus 
Valley across the passes of the Hindoo Koosh. In Nager 
the entire population are Shiahs of the orthodox type, and so 
are two-thirds of the people of Baltistan; the rest belong to 
the Noor Buksh sect. In Hunza, till a few years ago, Shiah 
tenets found many followers; now the Meer and the whole 
population are Maulais. 

The Shiahs in these countries lament the martyrdom of 
the sons of Ali twice a year; once at the usual time accord- 
ing to the Mahommedan calendar, and again in the month 
of August, the season at which they say the martyrdom actu- 
ally occurred. 
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Wherever Soonnees and Shiahs are found living together, 
they seem to practise a mutual tolerance rare in other purely 
Mahommedan communities. [ntermarriage between the sects 
is so common as not to excite remark. ; 

The whole of the people of Hunza, Ponyal, Zebak, Shighnan, 
Roshan, Munjan, Kolab, and Darwaz, more than half the 
people of Sirikol, Wakhan, Yassin, and the greater number 
of the inhabitants of the Ludkho Valley in Chitral, belong to 
the Maulai sect. A few Maulais are said to exist in Kho- 
kand, Karategin, and Badakhshan, among the poorest of the 
people, and in one district near Balkh, they are known as the 
disciples of Syud Jaffer Khan. Some are also to be found 
in Afghanistan, where they are known as Muftadis. A few 
may possibly exist in Bokhara and Khorasan, but in a fana- 
tical country they would probably pass themselves off as 
Shiahs. 

The head of this sect is Agha Khan, the acknowledged 
spiritual chief of the Khojas of India and Persia, a gentleman 
of Khorasan, who came to India in 1840 for political reasons, 
and who has resided in Bombay ever since. 

The countries inhabited by the Maulais are roughly divided 
among a number of Pirs, who are treated by their disciples with 
extraordinary respect, but residence does not give the Pir 
authority over the whole of any special district. The office 
is hereditary, and Maulai families transfer their spiritual 
obedience from father to son, regardless of changes of resi- 
dence. For instance, Shah Abdul Rahim of Zebak, who is 
honoured and respected as being next in rank to Agha Khan 
himself, has disciples in Sirikol, Kunjoot, Zebak, Yassin, and 
Badakhshan, but other Pirs also have disciples in those 
places. The respect paid to the Pirs by their disciples is un- 
bounded; nothing is refused them. If they ask for a son 
or a daughter of any house, no refusal is dreamt of. One of 
them once said to me, “If I ordered a father to kill his own 
son, he dare not refuse.” Whenever they move about, they 
are attended by a large number of followers, who are fed and 
maintained out of their superfluities, and they live entirely 
on the offerings of their disciples. Presents of horses, cattle, 
clothes, fruit, wheat, &c., are continually being made them, 
and the best of everything a Maulai possesses is given to his 
Pir. A portion of these offerings is converted into coin and 
sent yearly to Agha Khan, and agents travel yearly from 
these remote parts to Bombay solely for the purpose of con- 
veying these contributions to him. 
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Next in rank to the Pirs are Caliphas, whose duty consists 
in little more than the collection of offerings. The Pirs each 
correspond direct with Agha Khan. 

The Maulais must not be confounded with the Maulavi 
sect of dancing Darweshes, with whom they have nothing in 
common. They assert that their sect was founded by the 
Imam Jaffer Ali Sadik (the just), a descendant of Ali, by the 
daughter of the Prophet, who died A.H. 148. Aboo Mahom- 
med Hussain, however, wniting in the Zubdat-ool-akhbar, says, 
that Mahommed, surnamed Mahdi, who claimed to be sixth 
in descent from the Imam Jaffer Ali Sadik, founded the sect, 
who were first known as Ismailyas,’ in Egypt in the year 
A.H. 299. His followers recognised him as the twelfth Imam, 
and quoted a supposed saying of the Prophet Mahommed that 
every 300 years the sun would nse in the west, explaining 
that Mahommed Mahdr’s preaching 300 years after the Hijra 
was a fulfilment of the prophecy. Aboo Yezid, a Moolla 
who questioned Mahommed Mahdi’s descent from Jaffer Ali 
Sadik, on the plea that Ismail’s only son had died childless, 
was proclaimed to be Dejjal (Antichrist). The conquest of 
Egypt by Sultan Sala-oo-deen Yusuf destroyed the temporal 
power of the sect in that country. They were, at that time, 
tuled by Azid,a descendant of Mahommed Mahdi. Meanwhile, 
the tenets of the sect had been brought to Persia by Has- 
san-i-Sabbah, an Arab of the tribe of Himyar in Yemen, who 
established himself later in Alamot, where his grandson, on 
the seventh day of the Ramazan, A.H. 555, publicly proclaim- 
ed that fasting and other observances of the Sharyat were 
no longer obligatory. 

Colonel Yule, in his notes on the Travels of Marco Polo, 
has given an interesting account of the “old man of the 
mountain,” whose representative he recognises in Agha Khan. 
On this supposition the Maulais of the Hindoo Koosh and 
Oxus Valley belong to the sect of assassins, and are an 
offshoot of the sect to which the Druses of the Lebanon 
belong. They call themselves Muglees, Maulais, or Maw- 
allis indifferently. Mr. Drew suggests that the name is derived 
from Maula, an Arabic name for God. The appellation may 
equally claim to be a corruption of Muwahideen, the name 
by which the Druses still call themselves, or Mulahidah, 
from Mulhed, ‘‘an infidel,” the name given to the sect in old 
times. 


1 So named from Ismail, son of Imam Jaffer. 
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The precepts and observances of the sect are difficult 
to ascertain, one of their sayings being that ‘a man should 
conceal his faith and his women;” and the little I have been 
able to ascertain is from Maulais who have proselytized, and 
those only men of no education. 

Soonnees speak of them as ‘ Kaffirs” and “ Rafizi,” but 
they themselves do not refuse to pray or eat with Soonnees. 
They are sometimes accused of worshipping Ali, the son-in- 
law of the Prophet, and accordingly styled “Ali-purust,” and 
they undoubtedly esteem Ali, who, they say, was born of 
Light as superior to the Prophet Mahommed, and an incarna- 
tionofthedeity. They reject the idea of a future state, believ- 
ing in the transmigration of souls. Evil deeds are punished by 
the spirit being translated into a dog or other mean animal. 
Good actions are rewarded by a future incarnation as a great 
or holy man. They claim little in common with other sects 
of Mahommedans, saying, the Soonnee is a dog and the 
Shiah is an ass. They question the divine character of the 
Koran, though they say that it was entrusted to the Angel 
Gabriel to give to Ali, but that he gave it by mistake to 
Mahommed. 

They use in place of the Koran a book called the 
Kalam-i-Pir, a Persian work, which is shown to none but men 
of their faith. The precept most commonly quoted by them 
is, that a man should blind himself, so that he should not be 
moved with envy at sight of his neighbour’s prosperity; he 
should weaken his hands, so that they can grasp nothing be- 
longing to others ; and lame himself, that he may be unable to 
disobey the commands of his Pir. Cattle that have strayed 
into standing crops are not to be driven out till they have 
satisfied themselves. A good Maulai is already as one dead 
prayers therefore are unnecessary, as also is fasting. If 
any forcible attempt should be made to cause a Maulai to 
fast, he should resist it by devouring a pinch of dust. The 
only pilgrimage enjoined is to the living head of their faith 
whois styled the Imam-i-Zeman, or Sahib-i-Zeman. Marriage 
can be performed by any man whose beard is white. Seat- 
ing himself with the bridegroom on his right hand and the 
bride on his left, he takes a few pieces of roasted sheep’s 
liver in both hands, and crossing his arms gives them to the 
man with his left hand and to the woman with his right. 
Then taking a cup of water he gives half to the woman, and 
after he has said a few words out of the Kalam-i-Pir. the 
ceremony is completed. The form of the Maulai Kalima is 
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changed yearly in accordance with instructions from their 
spiritual head. 

The following is a favourite poem recited in praise of 
the Imam-i-zeman :— 


Hever! on Atl. 


Oh amulet of life, thou glory, Sahib-i-zeman, 
Speak thy praise incessantly, 


Sahib-i-zeman. 


Sultan of both worlds from east to west, 
All kings are beggars compared to you, 


Sahib-1-zeman. 


The sun of heaven shines by your beauty, 
Sun and moon by your light, 
Sahib-i-zeman. 


When shall peace be from evil and strife of Dejjal, 
Except it be your pleasure, 
Sahib-i-zeman. 


I hope that my heart may be lighted up 
One day under the dust of your feet, 


Sahib-i-zeman. 


There will be a day with my last breath, 
I shall speak your praises, 


Sahib-1-zeman. 


It is time that the sound of your trumpet 
Be heard through the world, 
Sahib-i1-zeman. 


From Kaf to Kaf take the whole world 
In your world-conquering hand, 
Sahib-i-zeman. 


The time is come for the faithful to gird 
Their loins and follow you, 
Sahib-i-zeman. 


Jesus will come down from the fourth heaven 
To imitate you, 
Sahib-i-zeman. 


Nobody will worship or pay respect to God 
Without worshipping also you, 
Sahib-1-zeman. 
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Others go their own way 
But I am faithful to you, 
Sahib-i-zeman. 


I, Suleem, the distracted in mind, 
Have seized the skirts of your bounty, 
Sahib-i-zeman. 


Wine is drunk by the Maulais without concealment, 
and they do not strictly abstain from eating the flesh of ani- 
mals not killed in the orthodox manner. Being absolved from 
the constraints of prayer and fasting, the practical religion 
of the uneducated consists of little more than obeying the 
commands of their Caliphas and Pirs, and making offerings 
freely through them to their spiritual chief. They are by no 
means intolerant, and, where permitted, live on good terms 
with Soonnees and Shiahs, with whom they intermarry without 
restraint. The only cases I have known of ill-feeling between 
the sects have been caused in the first instance by Soonnees 
from other places. From Shiahs they seldom meet with hos- 
tility, owing probably to the respect they show to Ali; though 
they do not celebrate the martyrdom of Hassan and Hoossain. 

On the death of a Maulai the choicest articles of his port- 
able property are set aside for the Imam-i-zeman. No food 
is cooked in the house, for from three to eight days, according 
to the rank of the deceased, and the family subsist on food 
cooked elsewhere. Food is also placed on trees and exposed 
places for birds to eat. On the evening of the appointed day 
a Calipha comes to the house, and food is cooked and offered 
to him. He eats a mouthful and places a piece of bread in 
the mouth of the dead man’s heir, after which the rest of the 
family partake. The lamp is then lighted (from which the 
ceremony is called ‘“Chiragh roshan’’), and a six-stringed 
guitar called ‘‘ gherba” being produced, singing is kept up 
for the whole night. 

I have sometimes shown the portrait of Agha Khan in 
Yule’s Marco Palo to Maulais. They pass their fingers lightly 
over it and then touch their eyes and lips. 

The Noor Buksh sect, which has been before referred to, 
is peculiar to Baltistan, where it numbers over twenty thou- 
sands followers, most of whom are to be found in Shigar and 
Khapolor. It is apparently an attempt to form a v7d media 
between Shiah and Soonnee doctrines. Mahommedanism is 
said to have been first introduced into Baltistan according 
to Soonnee tenets by Syud Ali Hamadani. Later, a certain 
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Syud Mahommed Noor Buksh, a native of Samarcand, resid- 
ed for some time in Baltistan on his way to Hindostan. He 
was succeeded by Syud Shums-oo-deen Iraki, the disciple of 
Shah Kasim Faiz Buksh, who was the son of Syud Mahommed 
‘Noor Buksh, and he tried to convert the Baltis to Shiah 
tenets. Only partially succeeding, he planned to gain his 
object by fraud. He drew up the book which afterwards 
became the foundation of the Noor Buksh sect, and secretly 
placed it under the bark of a tree. At the end of a year, 
when the tree had assumed a natural appearance, he an- 
nounced that Syud Noor Buksh had appeared to him in a 
dream and directed him to cut down and search a certain 
tree, and that by this means of reconciling all doubts would 
be found. So miraculous a thing as a book imbedded in a 
tree proved sufficient to convince the most unbelieving, and 
those who had before refused to adopt Shiah tenets, hastened 
to enroll themselves as members of the new sect. 

Such is the account of the origin of the sect now given 
in Baltistan. Other accounts differ somewhat. According 
to the Zuffer Namah— 

“In the reign of Futteh Shah, King of Cashmere, one Shums-oo- 
deen arrived from Irak, and oegan to disseminate doctrines different 
from those of any other sect. His followers assumed the title of Noor 
Buksh (I]luminati), but the holy men of the Mahommedan faith succeed- 
ed in putting down these sectarians. The King of Little Thibet, conti- 
guous to Cashmere, is so prejudiced in favour of Shiahs, that he allows 
no man of any other faith to enter his towns. The tribe of Chuk in 
Cashmere contends that Meer Shums-oo deen of Irak was a Shiah, 
and that he converted many thousands of people, after which he was 
crowned in the name of the twelve Imams; and that the Ahowita, the 
book containing the tenets of the Noor Buksh religion, is not the compo- 
sition of that venerable personage, but the production of some ignorant 
infidel.” 

Ferishta writes— 

« About this time (A.D. 1496) one Meer Shums-oo-deen, a disciple of 
Shah Kasim Anwur, the son of Syud Mahomed Noor Buksh, arrived 
in Kashmir from Irak. Futteh Khan made over to this holy personage 
all the confiscated lands which had lately fallen to the Crown; and his 
disciples went forth destroying the temples of the idolaters, in which 
they met with the support of the Government, so that no one dared 
to oppose them. Ina short time many of the Cashmeris, particularly 
those of the tribe of Chuk, became converts to the Noor Buksh tenets.”* 

The book, which is writtenin Arabic, is called the Fzkr 
Ahwat. The distinctive religious forms to which both Shiah 
and Soonee attach so much importance are mixed together 
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in a strange medley. In winter the Noor Bukshis pray with 
folded arms, like the Soonnees, in summer with the hands 
hanging down like the Shiahs. Like the Soonnees they pray 
together and observe Friday prayers, but they do not wash 
their feet before praying, and only perform the ‘‘ masak”’ like 
Shiahs. In doctrine they give the first place to the Prophet 
and the second to Ali, but they observe the Mohurrum mourn- 
ing for the martyred sons of Ali. From the Mohurrum ob- 
servances arises one of their chief causes of quarrel with the 
Shiahs. The Noor Bukshis maintain that the mourning 
should take place in the musjids, which the Shiahs do not 
allow to be proper, and occasional disturbances are the result. 
The Noor Buksh call to prayers is Ak yun Wali Ullah instead 
of the Ad yun Wasir Russool Allah of the Shiahs. 

Vigne mentions the sect under the name of Keluncheh, 
and states that at some time about the middle of the 18th 
century, they temporarily usurped the throne of Iskardo. A 
few of the sect are now to be found in Kishtwar, to which 
place they were deported by Golab Sing when he conquered 
Baltistan. 

The graves of Meer Mooktar and Meer Yahya, sons of 
Shums-oo-deen, are still to be seen in Kiris and Shigar, and 
it is probable that the complete establishment of the Noor 
Buksh tenets in Baltistan is to a great degree due to them. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SIAH POSH. 


Benen Chitral, Afghanistan, and the Hindoo Koosh, 

the maps show a large tract of unknown country under 
the name of Kafhristan, concerning whose inhabitants the 
wildest conjectures have been formed. The fact that while 
surrounded on all sides by fanatical Mahommedans, with 
whom they are in a chronic state of war, they have been able 
in spite of all attacks to preserve both their independence and 
their faith intact, and that their customs and traditions, which 
differ from those of their neighbours, furnish some grounds for 
the assumption that they at one time enjoyed a higher state 
of civilisation than they do at present, has been sufficient to 
stimulate the curiosity of travellers and ethnologists. Conjec- 
tures have been hazarded that the Siah Posh people are of 
Greek descent, while a recent Russian author’ has confidently 
asserted that they are incontestibly of Slav origin, and the 
natural subjects of the Czar. A closer acquaintance with them 
will probably show that their relationship with neighbouring 
tribes is not so distant as either of these two theories would 
make out. 

During my visit to Chitral, in 1878, two deputations of 
Siah Posh tribes came to meet me and invited me into their 
country ; an invitation of which I was unfortunately unable 
to avail myself. Besides the opportunities then afforded me 
of seeing some of these interesting people, I have frequently 
conversed with men who have visited different parts of Kafhris- 
tan. So far from the Siah Posh being one people, as 1s ordi- 
narily supposed, they are in fact composed of a number of 
tribes speaking a diversity of languages and dialects, who, 
though undoubtedly of cognate origin, recognize no common 
tie among themselves. Their manners and customs, and their 
form of religion, are generally similar; but many of the tribes 
are unable to converse with each other, and they carry on an 
unceasing and deadly intertribal warfare, compared with which 
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their encounters with their Mussulman neighbours are desul- 
tory and harmless. There can be little doubt that they are 
a number of Aryan tribes who, from the force of circum- 
stances, are living now in the same primitive state that they 
probably enjoyed long before the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

As far as can be ascertained, they are separable into three 
main tribes, conforming to the natural divisions of the country. 
These are—(I) the Rumgalis, or Lumgalis, who inhabit the 
upper parts of the valleys which run down from the Hindoo 
Koosh in a south-westerly direction, where they come into 
contact with the Afghans of Cabul. This tribe also extends, 
apparently, to the north side of the mountains. The people _ 
of Lughman are probably of this~stock” converted to Islam 
in comparatively recent times. (II) The Waigalis, who in- 
habit the valleys extending south-east from the Hindoo Koosh, 
which join the Kooner Valley at Chaghan Serai; and (IIT) 
the Bushgalis, who inhabit the valleys extending from further. 
north in a south-south-easterly direction, and joining the 
_Kooner Valley at Birkot. These, again, are sub-divided into 
smaller clans, of which the Waigalis alone furnish eighteen. 
In the Darah-i-Noor and other valleys joining that of Kooner 
from the north below Chaghan Serai, are portions of the 
Waigali tribe who have been recently converted to Islam. 
Many of these still retain the distinctive black garments. 

Besides these main tribes, there are several broken or 
detached clans, such as the Kalashis, who are subject to 
Chitral, but are claimed by the Bushgalis as their slaves, and 
the Kittigalis or Wirigalis, a small tribe who dwell either on 
the north side of the Hindoo Koosh, or in the northernmost 
part of the Wai country on the south side, and are subject 
to Munjan, a small mountain state of the Oxus Valley, con- 
cerning which less is known than of the Siah Posh them- 
selves. This last clan is called Sufeid Posh, from their wear- 
ing white garments, and the race is said to be very small. 

The principal tribe of the Bushgali country is divided 
into Kamoz (Upper Kam) and Kamtoz (Lower Kam). The 
termination ga/ means “country” in the Bushgali tongue, and 
is apparently the same as we find in Doongagah, Nuttiagals, 
and other well-known ga/’s, near Murree. The Siah Posh 
employ these names amongst themselves when speaking of a 
tribe as the people inhabiting such and such a country, and 
employ the clan names when (closer specification is necessary, 
but there is no recognised tetm known amongst them to dis- 
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tinguish the Kaffirs collectively, as opposed to their Mussul- 
man neighbours. When pushed to use some such distinctive 
term, the only one they employ is “ Kappra,” which is only 
a corruption of the abusive name given them by Mahom- 
medans. They include in the term all who shave the head in 
Siah Posh fashion, but not those who have turned Mussulman. 

In feature they are pure Aryans of a high type, and I 
was much struck by the amiable looks and finely-chiselled 
features of a grey-headed Siah Posh Chief, whose acquaint- 
ance | made. His appearance, however, contrasted strangely 
with his language, while he pleaded his unwillingness to part 
with his dagger on account of the unusual number of enemies 
(upwards of forty) whom he had despatched with it. The 
men are well-made, muscular fellows, but incorrigibly lazy. 
War and hunting are regarded as the only legitimate occupa- 
tions for a man, and almost the whole work of agriculture is 
done by women, who are even yoked alongside of oxen 
to the plough; for this purpose they have yokes specially 
constructed. They differ considerably in complexion, some 
of those living at high elevations being very fair. This seems 
to be especially the case with those living on the higher 
slopes of the Hindoo Koosh to the westward, who conse- 
quently go by the name of Red Kaffirs. The black garments 
which have given a distinctive name to the race, apparently 
differ in different tribes. Those on the Cabul side wear entire 
goatskins with the hair on. The Bushgalis wear tunics, with 
sleeves not reaching to the elbow, of woven black goat’s hair 
reaching nearly to the knee, gathered in at the waist with a 
leather belt, from which hangs a dagger, and with a broad 
red edging along the bottom. The Kalash Kaffirs wear 
similar tunics, but they are gradually adopting coarse cotton 
garments, the material of which is brought by pedlers from 
Peshawur. The Waigalis of the Darah-i-;noor and other valleys 
south of Chigan Serai are said to have entirely adopted 
cotton clothes, though some of the recent converts to Islam 
still adhere to the black garments. On their feet they wear 
rude sandals made of the skin of the wild goat, with a tuft 
of hair on the instep as a decoration. The women wear long 
sack-like garments of black woven goat’s hair, with long loose 
sleeves, reaching to the ankles, and gathered in loosely at the 
waist, with a coloured cotton scarf tightly bound over the 
shoulders. . 

The men shave the whole of the head, except a circular 
patch of about 3 inches in diameter on the crown, where the 
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hair is allowed to grow long and hangs down behind, often to 
the waist. They never wear any head-covering. The women 
wear their hair plaited in a number of thin long plaits, which 
are coiled away under the head-dress, one plait being exactly 
over the middle of the forehead. The Bushgali women wear 
a curious head-dress, consisting of a sort of black cap with 
lappets, and two horns about a foot long, made of wood 
wrapped round with black cloth and fixed to the cap. This 
curious fashion does not seem to have been always confined 
to these tribes, or it may be that they were more widely spread 
than at present. The Chinese traveller Sung-Yun writing 
in about 520 A.D. of the Ye-tha, who must have been the 
people of Sirikol or Hunza, says— 

“The ladies cover their heads, using horns, from which hang down 
veils all round.”! 

Hwen Thsang, who travelled through Badakhshan about 
630 A.D., in writing of Himatala, which name he applies 
apparently to the country about Kundooz, says— 

“Les femmes mariées portent sur leur bonnet une corne haute 
d’environ trois pieds, garnie en avant de deux pointes qui désignent le 
pére et la mére du mari; celle d’en haute se rapporte au pére et celle 
d’en bas ala mére. Si l’un des deux meurt avant l’autre, on retranche 
la pointe qui le désignait; mais lorsque le beau-pére et la belle-mére 
sont morts, on supprime complétement ce genre de bonnet.’ 

The Kalash women do not wear this head-dress, but simply 
wear on their heads a sort of broad cap thickly covered with 
cowrie shells, with lappets which hang down behind, not unlike 
the head-dresses of the Tartar women in Ladakh. 

The intercourse between the Siah Posh and their Mussul- 
man neighbours is not so restricted, at least on the eastern 
side, as is generally supposed. Though any stranger enter- 
ing their country without warning is certain to be attacked, 
they receive visitors freely when passed into the country by 
one of themselves. In this way pedlers with cheap wares 
from Peshawur penetrate into the country and dispose of 
their goods, and I have been told by several persons that 
they have visited the country for sport and to enjoy the 
hospitality for which the Siah Posh are famous. Treachery 
under such circumstances is unknown. 

The valleys on the eastern side are described as thickly 
wooded and very fertile. The Siah Posh breeds of hounds, 
cattle, sheep, and fowls, and all their agricultural products, are 
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celebrated for their fine quality, and are much sought after by 
their neighbours. The cattle, which in appearance and size 
compare favourably with English breeds, are parti-coloured, with 
large humps. Those in the neighbouring valleys are small 
andhumpless. Their houses, which generally consist of more 
than one story, are remarkable both inside and out for neat- 
ness and cleanness. These characteristics, however, are not 
shared by the Kalash Kaffirs, who are a very degraded race. 
Villages of sufficient importance are surrounded by timber 
stockades about to feet in height, but forts are unknown. 
The well-known practice of the Siah Posh of using stools to 
sit upon, instead of seating themselves on the ground, is 
perhaps the most curious point of distinction between them 
and other Asiatic races. The arms of the Siah Posh warrior 
are bow and arrows, battleaxe and dagger. The bows are 
small and weak, made of wood, and about 44 feet long, far 
less powerful weapons than the horn bows of Hunza and 
Nager. Itis said that they discarded horn bows some twenty 
years ago on account of their liability to break unexpectedly. 
The arrows are of reed with heavy iron heads, hardly 2 feet 
long. They are carned in a leather quiver slung at the back. 
Notwithstanding their feeble appearance, I have seen practice 
made with them up to sixty yards with considerable force 
and accuracy. The daggers are of capital workmanship, with 
deep double cross, handles of iron, ornamented with brass 
studs, carried in a triangular iron sheath hung from the girdle. 
Battle-axes are beginning to give place to swords, and do 
not appear at any time to have been favourite weapons. 
Matchlocks of rude make are now beginning to come into 
use. Each clan manages its own affairs regardless of its 
neighbours, and is directed by the elders of villages, who are 
styled Jusht. This is apparently the same title as the Jusht- 
ero of the Shinkari republics. ea 
There seem to be grounds for supposing that the religion 
of the Siah Posh is a crude form of the ancient Vedic. One 
Supreme Being is worshipped under the name of Imbra, and 
next to Imbra in importance is the Prophet Mani. He is 
called the son of Imbra, and once lived on earth, and he medi- 
ates with Imbra on behalf of men. Stones are set up as em- 
blems of Imbra, but carved idols are not used. These two 
names cannot but suggest the Indra and Manu of the Brah- 
mins. Below them in rank are a whole host of deities, 
whose number is stated at 18,000, evidently an arbitrary 
number. Some of these have particular functions, as in Greek 
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mythology, but they are acknowledged to have once been 
mortals, who were deified after death. First in importance is 
Gej, who is spoken of as a great chief who fought with the 
Prophet Ali and commenced the feud between the Siah Posh 
and the Mahommedans, which has continued ever since. Next 
comes Bagej, the god of rivers, who also has power over 
flocks and herds. Sacrifices to Bagej are made by the water- 
side, and the heads of the victims after being burnt with fire 
are thrown into the stream. Of the others, the most import- 
ant are Proozi, Dooji, Poorateh (Parbati?), Arum, Marer, 
Disni, Kroomai, Saranji, and Witr. It is probable that the 
names of these inferior deities differ among the different 
tribes, and many of them must be tribal heroes only recog- 
nised by particular tribes. 

To all the deities cows are sacrificed, and cedar branches 
are burned; on all occasions of slaughtering an animal for 
food the name of some deity is invoked, and sacrificial cere- 
monies are observed. The mode of sacrifice was shown to 
me by the Bushgalis, who killed a goat for the purpose. A 
small fire is lighted, and a number of cedar branches prepared. 
The officiating priest bares his feet, while one of his attendants 
holds a bowl of water with a piece of butter init. The priest, 
after washing his hands, sprinkles water on the animal and on 
the fire, muttering some words of invocation. Then taking a 
branch of cedar he places it on the fire. He then sprinkles 
the animal several times with water, uttering each time the 
word “ sooch,” to which the by-standers answer ‘“ hémach.” 
This is repeated till the animal shakes itself, which is the 
sign of its having been accepted by the deity. To ensure 
this, water is thrown into the animal’s ear, which speedily has 
the desired effect. Then all join in the cry ‘“sooch hémach” 
several times, and the cedar branches are placed on the fire, 
on which also butter is thrown ; after this the animal is thrown 
down and its throat is cut. The priest catches some of the 
blood in his hand and sprinkles it on the fire, the head of the 
animal is severed and placed on the fire for a few moments, 
and the ceremony ends.’ 

The tradition of the Siah Posh concerning their origin is 
that they are descended from one of three brothers, two of 
whom became Mahommedans, while the third, their progenitor, 
refused todo so. This may show that they recognise them. 

1 Tt was not till after carefully noting this procedure that I read the excellent account 


of the Siah Posh mode of sacrifice in Elphinstone'’s Cabul. There isa slight difference 
in some of the delails recorded. 
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selves to be of cognate origin with their Mussulman neigh- 
bours. They say that the name of this progenitor was Koor- 
shye, which has helped to spread the idea among Mahomme- 
dans that they are of the Arab tribe of Koresh, and has pro- 
bably led western writers to seek some connection between 
the Siah Posh and the Greeks who followed the conqueror of 
Bactria. Neither theory seems to rest on any adequate foun- 
dations. The Siah Posh traditions, however, point to their 
having been driven into their present narrow limits from a 
much wider extent of country than they now occupy, and 
they say that the art of writing was once known among them. 
There seems to be no doubt that the Kalash tribe of the Siah 
Posh once occupied the south part of the Kashkar Valley 
about Asmar, and the upper part as far as the junction of the 
Moolkho Valley. 

Up tothe present no forcible entrance into the Siah Posh 
country has been made through either of the great valleys 
which join the Kooner, owing to the tangled thickets which 
cover the junctions and materially assist the defenders. 
Owing to the same cause solitary travellers and traders run 
some risk in passing these places. Some twenty years ago a 
large party of Afghans from Asmar made a sudden raid and 
surprised several villages, but they were waylaid on their 
return and cut off almost toa man. Within the last twenty 
years, part of the Kamoz clan of the Bushgalis has become 
tributary to the Chitral ruler, whose forces find an entrance 
through the Kalash country from Bimboret over a steep pass, 
and periodical raids, together with interference invited by the 
clan in their internal quarrels, have led to their acknowledging 
Chitral supremacy. They now pay an annual tribute of several 
hundredweights of butter and honey, of which latter their 
country is said to produce enormous quantities, besides cattle, 
female slaves, silver cups and necklaces, and a great quantity 
of woollen blankets. Their chief village is called Bragamatal, 
meaning “‘ the houses on the hill,’ but by the Chitralis it is 
called Luddeh, or ‘‘ the great village.” 

The Kalash Kaffirs are entirely subject to Chitral, and 
have been so apparently for some time. They were formerly 
subject to the Bushgalis, who still speak of them as their 
slaves. A Kam Kafhr, on his way to Chitral, walks into a 
Kalash village and claims to have his wants satisfied without 
fear of refusal or opposition. Half of the Kalash are now 
Mahommedans, but there seems to be no attempt at forcible 
conversion. They refuse toeat domestic fowls or their eggs, 
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both of which they regard as unclean, nor will they touch beef, 
cow’s milk, or butter made from it. These prejudices are not 
shared by other Siah Posh tribes. 

There is also a small slave population existing among the 
Bushgalis, who speak their language and seem to differ from 
them in no respect except in social position. They are called 
Patsas, and are probably descendants of captives taken from 
other tribes in war. They bear arms, and identify themselves 
in every way with their masters in all contests with external 
enemies. hey are distinguished by their tunics having no 
sleeves, very narrow edgings, and a coloured badge sown 
on to the back. Their women are not allowed to wear the 
head-dress with horns, like the other Bushgali women. 

The Siah Posh are exceedingly fond of dancing, but their 
mode differs considerably from that of the tribes to the east- 
ward. Instead of only one or two performers, everybody 
present, women as well as men, join in the dance together. 
A village dance was held before me—a wild and strange exhi- 
bition—the men brandished axes, clubs, and guns which they 
fired off at intervals, amidst a chorus of whoops and shrill 
whistles. At times the whole would lock arms by pairs and 
revolve backwards and forwards ina grotesque waltz, or follow- 
ing in order wind round and round in figures of 8. Sometimes 
all would break off and dance singly, setting first to one and 
then to another in a sort of wild jig, or, forming in lines with 
locked arms, advance and retreat in steps like the Koles of 
Chota Nagpore. The music consisted of two drums anda 
feeble flute made of bamboo. On the death of a man, his 
corpse is carried round the village in procession for several days 
before being finally disposed of, the attendants dancing around 
it. According to some accounts polygamy is not practised, 
but the balance of evidence tends to show that each manis 
allowed to have as many wives as he can maintain, and four 
or five is not an uncommon number. The women are very 
immoral, and marital jealousy is satisfied with a slight fine. 
On discovering his wife’s infidelity, a Siah Posh contents 
himself with giving her a few blows and taking in compensa- 
tion something of small value, such as a turban, or a robe, 
from the male offender, should he be a stranger; if he is one 
of the tribe, he has generally to give a cow as compensation. 
Female children are freely sold by their fathers to their Mus- 
sulman neighbours, and the Chitral ruler receives an annual 
tribute of children of both sexes. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE GILGIT PRINCES. 


© Ni history of the Gilgit rulers rests only on oral tradition 

and popular songs connected with the names of differ- 
ent princes. Did more trustworthy records exist, they would 
probably contain little of real interest. The genealogies of 
their respective families, which were supplied to me independ- 
ently by the present representatives of the Trakhané, Mogh- 
loté, and Ayeshé families, correspond well with each other in 
the number of generations, and are probably correct, or very 
nearly so. In the Historical Legend of Gilgit, Dr. Leitner 
has given an account of the earliest occurrence in the tangible 
history of the country. Several versions of the legend are 
extant, but the historical outline in all is the same. Stripped 
of all supernatural additions, the facts related are, that Gilgit 
was the abode of a prince of the name of Shiri Buddutt, whose 
rule extended over Hunza, Nager, Darel, Chilas, Astor, Hara- 
mosh, Gurais, Yassin, and Chitral. Many of these places 
were no doubt governed by inferior princes who acknow- 
ledged allegiance to Gilgit. The people, suffering under the 
oppression of Shiri Buddutt, were induced by an adventurer of 
the name of Azor, who is represented as having come from the 
direction of Iskardo, and, according to some versions, as being 
the brother of the Iskardo ruler, to rise and put him to death. 
Having slain the tyrant, Azor espoused his daughter, estab- 
lished himself on his throne, and founded a line of Ras who 
bear Mahommedan names. In spite of the supernatural at- 
tributes now assigned to him, there can be no doubt that 
Shiri Buddutt was a real personage ; the term Shiri is doubtless 
the title of respect still given to Hindoo princes. 

Allowing 25 years to each generation, the usurpation by Azor 
must have occurred about the commencement of the 14th cen- 
tury, and there can be little doubt that it marks the extinction 
of the Shin princes, and the introduction of Mahommedanism 
into the valley. It is worthy of note that the genealogy of 
the Makpons of Iskardo' shows exactly the same number of 


1 See pnge 145. 


GENEALOGY OF THE TRAKHANE (GILGIT), THE MOGHLOTE (NAGER), AND AYESHE (HUNZA) FAMILIES. 


THE TRAKHANE. 


SHIRI_ BUDUTT, 
the last Shin Ra of Gilgit, 


Azor (a daughter). 


| 
Jamsheed. 
1 


Karok. 


Hyder Khan. 
Mirza Khan, 
| 
ieeay HAN. 


THE MOGHLOTE. 


(7) 


Nooni thum. { 


Bookha thum, 


Shat thum. 


| | 


' 


THE AYESHE, 


Daughter, married to Daughter, married to Daughter =  Maiyroo Khan. 
(Gili ie ika,) a king of Iskardo, (?) Feramorz, of Yassin. (?) i 
| i 
Chiliss Khan, MOGHLOT, GIRKIS, 
j | first Thum of Hunza. 
Noor Khan, Shumshere Ali. 
ll I Ayesho = (a daughter). 
Mirza Khan. Sultan Khan. \ 
Chiliss Khan. 
Ali Shere Khan. | ] 
| ait Fuzl Khan, Mahommed Nugsir. Mirza ieee 
t | 
Soomalik. Daughter, married to Daood Khan, Shah Suleem Khan. 
| Ahmed Khan, of Iskardo. (2) } | 
Kisro ian: Alidad Khan. Ayesho. 
Mirza, Kamal Khan. Sultan Khan. 
killed by Kamal Khan | 
af Nager. | n ( 
f | | Hurri Thum. Sultan. 
Queen Jowari = 4. Perdoosh Khan, 3- Behram Ali. 1. Chowli. Ea 
| | Shahbaz Khan. 
| Noor Shah. 1 a ea T ql j 
Habbi Khan. | Shah Sultan. Shahreis. Dalasha Ding Malik. Bubboor Khan. Shahbeg Khan. 
aero | (Dowlut Shah). | 
Hashim. Sharindan. Shah Kisro Khan. 
han. Suleiman Khan (Gowrithum Khan) 1 ] \ 
killed by Suleiman Shah, of Shah Jehangir, died Sahib Khan, Ayesh Beg. Mohammed Khan, Shah Sulrety Khan. 


Yassin, about 1805. 


in Badakhshan, 1877. 


\ 


\ 
Ghazanfur Khan, 
died 1864. 


| 
Rehan Ali Shah, 
living in Cashmere, 


| Sultan Shah. Tahir Shah, j 
i | | Ra of Gilgit. 1833 - 37. Jamal Khan. 
Vichammed Khan, Abbas Khan, ruled two years, Ayesh Beg. Amin Khan. 
1 by Suleiman Shah, of killed by Suleiman Shah, of Shah Sultan. 
Yassin, about 1825. Yassin, about 1825. Abdoollah Khan, killed 
\ by Ghazan Khan. 
memes Goad al ‘ 
i, Sahibnooma (daughter) = __ Karim Khan, Bibboor/Khans Gowrithtins| Raat Sekunder Khan, 
an Shah, killedin Hunza, 1848. died in Cashmere, where they had been sent as hostages, __ killed by Gohr Aman, of Yassin. { T 1 
| | Azor Khan, Habbi Khan, Kamal Khan. 
the son of i | Perdoosh Khan. led by Ghazanfur Khan, killed by Rahim Khan, | 
ow living Mohammed Khan, Deventer of Hunza. | Perdoosh Khan. 
1ere. died in Cashmere, 1859. married to Jaffer Zahid Khan, of Nager. 3 \ idad Khan, 
killed by Rahim Khan, 
| | 
Rane Khan. Alif than, GHAZAN KHAN, Tawakkal Shah. 
killed by Ghazanfur Khan present Thum of Hunza. 
of Buea: 
\ 


JAFFER ZAHID KHAN. 
present Thum of Nager, 
ruling since about 1839. 


\ 


Rahim Khan, 
killed by the people of 
Nager, about 1839. 


I 
4. ALIDAD KHAN, 
present Ra of Gilgit and 
representative of the 
rakhané family. 


5. Kamal Khan. 


—. 


| 
3. Alif Khan. 
2, Azor Khan, 


1. Mohammed Khan. 


\ 
7. Bubboor Khan. 
g. Gowrithum Khan. 
10. Sekunder Khan. 


y 
6. Shah Sultan. 
8. Habbi Khan. 
11, Behram Ali. 
12. Sharindan, 


i \ 
Sufdar Ali Khan, 


| 
Mahommed Nafiz. 


\ 
Mahommed Nazeem, Shah 


| 
Suleem Khan. 
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generations from their founder as that of the Trakhané. From 
this it may be inferred that the introduction of Islam into 
Baltistan and Gilgit was simultaneous, and in both cases 
owing to the same cause. General Cunningham, by allowing 
30 years toa generation, places it a century earlier than the 
date I have mentioned. 

Under the Shin rule Hunza and Nager appear to have 
been under one prince, whose capital was Nager. His alle- 
giance was no doubt transferred to Shiri Buddutt’s successor, 
but it is not till eight generations later, or about the beginning 
of the 16th century, that we find a Nager ruler with a Ma- 
hommedan name. This prince married a daughter of the Gilgit 
ruler, and became the father of the twins Moghlot and Girkis, 
the latter of whom founded the principality of Hunza. 

Mirza Khan, the sixth in succession from Azor, is celebrat- 
ed in song and story as the most warlike of the older Ras of 
Gilgit. He is said to have been poisoned by his own wife, in 
revenge for the death of her seven brothers who had opposed 
Mirza Khan in the field. From Trakhan, his successor, the 
present Ra’s family, derive their name. This would seem to 
point toa break in the direct line of descent, were it not 
that in the genealogies of Iskardo, Chitral, Yassin, Hunza, and 
Nager we also find the present ruling families taking their 
names, not from the reputed founder of their line, but from 
some intermediate ancestor. Trakhan is said ta have been a 
posthumous child of Mirza Khan, and it is related that he was 
set afloat in a box on the river by his mother. At Hudar he 
was rescued by a poor man who brought him up among his 
own children, and he was eventually acknowledged as the 
rightful Ra of Gilgit. 

Soomalik, the son of Trakhan, who is sometimes also called 
Gilit Malika, is related to have been taken prisoner and car- 
ried into Badakhshan, where he remained, unable to escape, 
for several years. Many wonderful stories are told of his im- 
prisonment and escape, in which a fabulous horse, Asp Tul- 
far,’ plays a conspicuous part. He is said to have had three 
sisters, one of whom married Maiyroo Khan of Nager, the 
second married Feramorz, a prince of Yassin, and the third 
married a prince of Iskardo. There would, however, appear 
to be some confusion between this Soomalik and the Ra of 
the same name five generations later. The Gilgit and Nager 
genealogies agree so exactly as to the number of generations, 

' “Asp Tulfar” is a very small horse, possessing extraordinary powers of endurance, 


supposed to be the offspring of a horse and mare, which have both reached maturity at 
one year old, It plays a conspicuous part in Usbek tales. 
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as to leave no doubt that the sister of Soomalik who married 
Matyroo Khan, was the sister of the first Ra of this name. 
But the same tradition also states most positively that the 
sister who married the Makpon prince of Iskardo was the 
mother of the three warlike brothers, Shere Shah, Ali Shah 
and Shah Murad, who aided Soomalik in his wars against 
Yassin. Now, General Cunningham fixes the date of these bro- 
thers at about A.D. 1600, and this, compared with the num- 
ber of generations accounted for in the various genealogies, 
shows that their mother must have been sister to the second 
Soomalik, the son of Ali Shere Khan. The Yassin prince 
who is said to have married Soomalik’s second sister, cannot 
be identified in the Khushwakté genealogy, but the name given 
is common in that family, which was not founded till after the 
time of the first Soomalik. 

During the lifetime of the three Makpon brothers above 
mentioned, Gilgit was apparently tnbutary to them, or more 
especially to Ali Shah, the founder of the Rondu family. 

Mirza, the grandson of the second Soomalik, and his 
daughter Jowani, are still favourite subjects for Gilgit songs. 
Under Mirza a successful raid was made on Gurais, which 
would appear, before that time, to have slipped from the 
grasp of the Gilgit Ras, and there are many indications that 
their power steadily decreased, in spite of temporary triumphs, 
from the day of the extinction of the Shin dynasty. While 
ona friendly visit to Nager, Mirza was treacherously slain 
by Kamal Khan, and as he left no sons, an attempt was 
apparently made to establish a prince of the Moghloté family 
in Gilgit. Jowari, who, having married an Iskardo ruler, had 
been left a widow and childless, consented to marry Perdoosh, 
of Nager, to whom she bore Habbi Khan. It is related that 
when Habbi Khan was twelve years old Perdoosh was publicly 
told that Jowari had only consented to marry him to secure 
the succession of the Trakhané, and that now the sooner he 
returned to Nager the better it would be for him—a hint 
which he was not slow to take. Jowari then abdicated in favour 
of her son, who in time became the father of Suleiman Khan, 
the last Ra of Gilgit who maintained anything approaching 
to the power of his predecessors. Suleiman Khan, who is 
better known under his assumed name of Gowrithum’ Khan, is 
said to have ruled fifty-three years, and was in the end mur- 


1 The use of the name of Gowri, the wife of Mahadeo, shows how long the traces 
of Hindooism lingered after the first conversion to Islam, while the strength of the 
Boorish or Yeshkun element in the population is shown by the use of the title Thum. 
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dered about A.D. 1803, by the Khushwakté Prince Suleiman 
Shah, who had sought refuge in Gilgit from the enmity of 
his own brother. A rumour of a threatened attack from 
Hunza had drawn away most of his attendants, and as the 
aged Ra sat in his garden he was slain, together with his 
Wuzeer, by the man to whom he had given protection. 

From this time the prosperity of Gilgit seems to have rapidly 
declined, and it became the prey of rival families whose wars 
almost depopulated the valley, until the firm establishment 
of Dogra rule gave the country what may be hoped in time 
to become a fresh lease of prosperity. Suleiman Shah fled 
to Tangir after the murder without attempting to establish 
himself in Gowrithum Khan’s seat, which was occupied by 
Mahommed Khan, the rightful heir. In 1804 Moolk Aman of 
the Khushwakté family died, and was succeeded in Yassin by 
his brother Kuwat Khan, who gave Ponyal, which seems to 
have come into the possession of the Yassin rulers about A.D. 
1780, to his brother Shere Shah. Kuwat Khan had hardly 
taken possession when Mahommed Khan invaded Ponyal, but 
was repulsed. The two brothers following up their advantage 
too hastily were entrapped in some broken ground and killed. 
Mahommed Khan’s triumph was of short duration. His 
victory had the effect of making his enemy, Suleiman Shah, 
ruler of Yassin. Suleiman Shah seems to have been a man 
of considerable ability, and in less than a year he had re-con- 
quered the greater part of Ponyal. In the following year he 
invaded and took Gilgit and carried Mahommed Khan a pri- 
soner to Yassin, leaving in Gilgit Abbas Khan, a younger son of 
Gowrithum Khan, who swore allegiance to him. Abbas Khan 
soon tried to renounce his allegiance, and in 1819 Suleiman 
Shah again invaded and took Gilgit and put to death both 
Mahommed Khan and Abbas Khan. Asghar Ali, the son of 
Mahommed Khan, fled to Nager, but Suleiman Shah’s influ- 
ence was sufficient to procure his being put to death, and the 
sole remaming representative of the Trakhané was an infant 
daughter of Mahommed Khan, through whom the line is now 
perpetuated. Suleiman Shah then formed the idea of incor- 
porating Gilgit with Yassin, and made the former his chief 
place of residence. In 1827 Suleiman Shah, being engaged 
in an invasion of Chitral, placed Azad Khan of the Boorooshé 
family, in Drasun with a garrison of Gilgitis. Taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity, Azad Khan prevailed on the garrison 
to espouse his cause, abandoned his post, and hastened to 
Gilgit, where he was accepted by the people as their Ra. The 
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people soon found that Azad Khan’s rule was not less tyran- 
nical than that of Suleiman Shah, and again sought a change 
of oppressors. The Trakhané family was virtually extinct, but 
the Moghloté family had been connected with it for so many 
generations that they were looked on as the natural heirs to 
the principality. Consequently, Tahir Shah, a younger son of 
the Moghloté, was induced to accept the Ra-ship of Gilgit, 
and on his arrival accompanied by a small force from Hunaza, 
Azad Khan was at once seized and put to death in 1833. 
After a short reign of between three and four years, Tahir 
Shah died and was succeeded by his younger son Sekunder 
Khan, in whose favour Karim Khan, who was a man of weak 
character, had been set aside. His rule was short and trou- 
bled. Immediately after Tahir Shah’s death the Gurais maliks 
made an unexpected raid on Gilgit, and succeeded in gain- 
ing possession of the fort by surprise, with the exception of 
the inner redoubt. This held out long enough to allow of the 
people assembling to the Ra’s assistance, and the invaders 
were slain toa man. Hardly had this danger been surmount- 
ed, when Gilgit was invaded by Gohr Aman, who had lately 
succeeded to the throne of Yassin. Sekunder Khan, being 
able to offer but a feeble resistance, contented himself by 
occupying a strong position which could only be assaulted 
on one side. After a blockade which lasted many months, he 
was taken prisoner and put to death in 1841. Karim Khan 
then sought refuge in Cashmere, while Gohr Aman established 
himself in Gilgit. Like many of the Khushwakté family, he 
seems to have possessed considerable energy and ability, but 
his blood-thirsty cruelty, which seemed to be directed espe- 
cially against the people of Gilgit, threatened to depopulate 
the country. Whole villages were driven into slavery, and 
whole districts ruined, apparently to gratify his resentment. 
The misery inflicted by this man is almost beyond belief, and 
his name is still never mentioned without horror. A certain 
Syud in Badakhshan is still known by the nickname of Syud 
Sud Burdat,in consequence of his having accepted a present 
of a hundred Gilgiti slaves from Gohr Aman. Numbers of 
Gilgitis are still living in slavery in Badakhshan, Bokhara, Kho- 
kand, and other neighbouring countries. Every year stragglers 
of different ages find their way back, after slavery and wander- 
ings of the greater part of a lifetime, from Yarkund, Samarcand, 
and other parts of Central Asia. It was, therefore, with much 
gratitude that the people welcomed a Sikh force, whose aid 
Karim Khan had secured, and which had been despatched 
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by the Governor of Cashmere. They were at first repulsed, 
but advancing a second time they defeated Gohr Aman and 
installed Karim Khan as Ra of Gilgit under their protection 
in September 1842. Six years later Karim Khan was slain, 
together with the Sikh Governor, while invading Hunza. 
Eleven years later again his son Mahommed Khan dying child- 
less, the nominal, as well as the actual, ownership of Glgit 
devolved on the Dogras, who had succeeded the Sikhis in 
Cashmere. Not wishing to leave Gilgit without a nominal 
Ra, the Cashmere Government summoned from Nager the 
present Ra, Alidad Khan, the infant son of the Nager ruler, 
who, through his mother, was still held to represent the Trak- 
hané line, and installed him when only one year old. A son 
of Asghar Ali is still living in Cashmere, but, being born of a 
slave mother, he was held incapable of succeeding. 

Mr. Drew has given a succinct account of the events 
which led to the consolidation of the Hindoo power on the 
right bank of the Indus. Whatever the faults and short- 
comings of Cashmere rule may be when judged by a Euro- 
pean standard, it has undoubtedly conferred on this part of 
the country an amount of prosperity and security which 
could not have been attained under the Khushwakté family, 
in whose grasp it would otherwise have remained. Freedom 
from the liability to be sold as slaves alone outweighs the 
disadvantage of being ruled by men of a different faith. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, of the inhabitants of 
Gilgit over 40 years of age, nearly half have passed some 
portion of their lives in slavery. There is not a family of 
which one or more of their members have not been lost in 
this way. The stories of their wanderings told by many 
are full of interest, and many curious scenes occur on 
occasions of their return. On one occasion a young man 
arrived, who had been carried off when a child in arms. 
From his companions in slavery he had learned his name 
and that of his father, who received him with open arms ; but, 
having been all the time at Seo, where the Shina language is 
not spoken, he could not converse with his father for several 
weeks except through an interpreter. On another occasion a 
“claimant” appeared from Badakhshan, avowing himself to 
be the brother of the Wuzeer, whose mother and brother had 
been sold into slavery thirty years before. His coming being 
notified beforehand, the fatted calf was killed, and great pre- 
parations made to receive him by his aged mother, who had 
herself been redeemed from slavery only two years before. 
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Throwing herself on his neck she welcomed back the wanderer: 
but then being struck with suspicion, she looked steadily at 
him for a moment, pushed the hair off his temples to look for 
a scar remembered only by herself, and declared that he was 
not her son. The man protested vehemently that he was, till 
at last, overcome with confusion by the woman’s positive 
manner, he confessed that he was not the man he pretended to 
represent, but his foster-brother. The two had lived as ‘slaves 
under the same master till the death of the Wuzeer’s son had 
suggested the possibility of the imposture on his regaining his 
freedom. 

The following story, given me by one who was better able 
than most to give a connected account of his adventures, is a 
fair sample of the history of hundreds :— 


THE STORY OF BIRA KHAN. 


“1 was born at Minawur, near Gilgit. My father-died when I was a 
boy, and Suleiman Shah killed my grandfather in Cher. When I was 
about sixteen years old, Suleiman Shah sent me witha hundred others of 
my family and village to Yassin as slaves. At the end of three years I 
escaped back to Gilgit. Azad Khan was thenruling there. After a time 
Azad Khan was killed by Tahir Shah of Nager, who ruled in Gilgit 
about three years and then died. He was succeeded by his son Sekunder, 
who ruled for about six years. When Gohr Aman invaded the country, 
Sekunder came from Bagrot to meet him, anda fight took place at 
Gilgit, on the left bank of the river, in which Sekunder was killed. At 
the end of a year Gohr Aman returned to Yassin, taking with him 500 
Gilgitis, among whom were my brotherand myself, and gave us both 
to Ibrahim Khan, the son of his cousin Kuwat Khan, who took us to 
Yarkhoon. At the end of four months we two and another Gilgiti es- 
caped by night. We reached the top of the mountain of Kut, on which 
was much snow, by morning. We descended into the valley of Toorikho, 
near three small villages. The people of Toorikho cultivate the hill- 
side in the same manner as is done in the Sai Valley (z.¢., in terraces 
rising above the road on both sides). Between Mastooch and Toorikho 
is a pass ; the distance is three ordinary days’ journey. To the west of 
Mastooch are Sonoghor, Awi, and Booni. Beyond Booni is Reshan. I 
once went as far as this before I escaped, but on this occasion I did not 
get beyond Shogram, where I was seized by the people of Aman-ool- 
Mulk who happened to be there at the time. By his order I was taken 
to Wakhan and given to Meer Futteh Ali Shah. In three days we 
arrived at Surhad-i-Wakhan. Between Toorikho and Surhad is a pass 
which has snow on it in summer, and part of it is difficult to travel 
over, At Punja I was sold by Futteh Ali Shah, in exchange for mer- 
chandise, to a merchant of Zebak, named Erbabak, who took me to 
Yarkund by way of Sirikol. We went in six days from Wakhan to 
Sirikol with a caravan of merchants. From Sirikol we went to Yar- 
kund by the Koosherab road. As far as Koosherab the people are 
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Mugli (i.e., Sirikolis). From Koosherab we arrived at Yarkund in six 
easy marches. In Yarkund Erbabak sold me to a widow for one yamboo 
and ten tangas in copper (about £17). This woman, who kept a shop, 
employed me for a year in carrying wood and water, and then sold me 
for the same money to Mir Rahim Bai, an Andijani merchant. This 
Mir Rahim Bai was the owner of much land, on which he employed fifteen 
slaves. Five other slaves were employed in his house. My business was 
to ride in attendance on him when he went out. At that time the Chinese 
ruled the country. Though they were not Mussulmans, except a few who 
were called Tungas (Tunganis), the call to prayers was not forbidden, and 
the precepts of the Sharyat were observed. No duties were levied, and 
if a man went on pilgrimage, assistance was given him. A youth at 
that time, in Yarkund, would fetch as a slave two yamboos, and a young 
man about the price I was sold for. A handsome young woman would 
sell for three yamboos (about £50). At the end of two years, with nine 
other slaves I escaped from Yarkund, trying to reach Gilgit by way of 
Cogiar. We had a supply of baked bread with us, and only travelled 
by night, avoiding all habitations. We reached Cogiar after fifteen days, 
and had nearly arrived at the top of the range, when a fall of snow 
obliged us to halt ina valley. Here fifteen men on horseback overtook us, 
and as we had only one sword among us, we could not beat them off. 
I killed one man with the sword, and taking his gun shot another; one 
of our number also was killed, and the rest of us taken back to Yarkund. 
The journey back only took five days, and had we known the road at first, 
we should not have been taken. On our return we were taken before 
the Chinese Governor, who, however, did not punish us, but gave us back 
to our former masters. Mir Rahim Bai imprisoned me for one month, 
with a plank of wood fitted over my neck, and then made me work with 
chains on for a year, when he sold me to another Andijani merchant 
named Mahommed Yonas Bai, for the same price he had given for me. 
My employment with Mahommed Yonas Bai was to carry his loads of 
merchandise. At the end of two years I again escaped with four men 
andtwowomen. In twelve days’ travelling By night we reached Cogiar, 
and in six days more Urduksaldi, where we found some Kirghiz, From 
this we travelled by night for two days towards Muatagh and Shigar with 
a kafila of Baltis, when we were attacked in a camping place by a band of 
Kunjootis, who took us and also ten Baltis, and plundered the caravan ; 
the rest of the Baltis escaped back to Yarkund. In four days we were 
taken to Shimshal, which is in the Hunza country. The road was diffi- 
cult and mountainous. Horses cannot travel by it. There are two moun- 
tains covered with snow to be crossed, and it is uninhabited. The dis- 
tance is about the same as from Gilgit to Astor. Shimshal is a small 
place with about forty houses ; the village is on a plateau 300 feet above 
the river. From Shimshal to Meerkoon is two marches ; the road is only 
fit for men on foot, but there is no snow in summer, and only a little 
in winter. There are ten houses and asmall fort at Meerkoon. Between 
Meerkoon and Girtchah two small but steep mountains have to be crossed. 
The road is closed by snow for two months. At Girtchah is a small 
fort with twelve houses. Beyond Girtchah is Soostee. At Soostee I was 
imprisoned fora year, and then was sold for two horses to Mahommed 


Alim Khan, brother of the Meer Futteh Ali Shah of Wakhan. At 
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that time Ghazanfur Khan was ruler of Hunza. From Soostee people 
go to Poosee, from Poosee to Goolkun, and thence to Hunza on 
the third day. I did not see the road, but was told it was mountainous 
and covered with snow. From Soostee I was taken to Chopoostee, which 
contains twelve houses ; the distance is about 12 miles. From Chopoos- 
tee I was taken to Babagoondi, where there is a ziarat, but no habitations. 
The road is difficult, and there is much snow in winter. Horses travel 
the road with difficulty. From Babagoondi, crossing the mountain, we 
reached Surhad in Wakhan; the distance is as that from Gilgit to Sai. 
When I arrived at Punja, Futteh Ali Shah did not recognise me. 
Many merchants came, but none bought me. At last Futteh Ali Shah 
recognised me. I said to him, ‘Oh Ameer, men do but killa sheep 
once; you kill me twice.’ I related to him the history of my being sold 
by him to Erbabak, and what had happened since. He said, ‘ This time I 
have nothing to do with you, you are in the hands of my brother 
Mahommed Alim Khan.’ After some time Mahommed Alim Khan sold 
me to Sekunder Shah, the Wazeer of the Hakim of Jirm. At that 
time Mir Shah was ruler of Badakhshan. I remained in Jirm one 
winter, then I was sold to Nasroollah Bai of Salolah, about 10 miles 
from Jirm. There are about thirty houses in Salolah, and the people are 
Soonnees, as at Jirm, At New Jirm, close to Jirm, they are Maulai 
Syuds. After two years I escaped from Salolah, and wandered in the 
mountains for three days, but could find no road, so returned to near Jirm, 
where I lay hid for three days in the house of a man who was friendly to 
me. On the fourth day he showed me the way to escape, and J arrived at 
Zebak in four stages, travelling only by might. On the way I crossed a 
high mountain, and avoiding Zebak in three stages more I reached Injigan, 
where there is a small fort. There ten men seized me and wanted to 
send me back to Badakhshan, but they could not agree among them- 
selves. I told them that I was a servant of Adam Khor, who had 
lately visited Badakhshan, and that when he had left I was ill and 
could not travel with him. They believed me and showed me the road 
over the bridge opposite the fort. From there I travelled eastward up a 
valley, but found much snow and no way out, so turning back I followed 
a valley to the right, and at midday reached a great lake. From the lake 
J reached the top of a steep mountain. In winter nobody travels this 
road, but in summer very rarely and on urgent occasions men travel by 
it. Horses cannot use it. From the top of the mountain two roads go— 
one on the right, very narrow and bad, goes into the country of the 
Bushgali Kaffirs, the other, by the Ludkho Valley, leads to Chitral. I 
travelled by this road to Shoghor. From Ludkho to Shoghoor is one 
long day’s journey. Here I found a small fort belonging to Adam 
Khor, and no one lived here except his family. From Shoghoor I arrived 
at Chitral in two days. Istayed there three months, and when Adam Khor, 
having made war against his father Shah Afzul, was defeated and fled 
to Dir, [accompanied him. At that time Ghazan Khan was the ruler 
of Dir. [remained there two months and then went to Swat, by the 
country of the Sultan Khel. I reached Sedoo, where the Akhoond lives, 
and stayed there three days, after which I went by Murdan to Peshawur. 
Thence I travelled through Hazara and Mozufferabad to Cashmere, 
where I lived for a year, and then at last was able to return to Gilgit.” 
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The story of Bira Khan is a fair sample of the history of 
scores of men and women in the Gilgit district. I have not 
chosen it for any special points, but Bira Khan, being a man 
of intelligence, is able to give a more connected narrative than 
most of the others I have spoken to. I have written down 
his tale exactly as he related it. In spite of some mistakes, 
his recollection of the places he visited in his wanderings is 
excellent. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BALTISTAN PRINCES. 


A NOTICE of the Baltistan princes scarcely comes within 

the scope of a sketch of the Hindoo Koosh tribes, but 
their genealogy is worth attention, as it helps to throw light 
upon the different changes which have taken place in the 
valleys further westward. 

As has already been pointed out, the introduction of Islam 
into Gilgit and Baltistan seems to have been simultaneous. 
The genealogy of the Makpons shows that at the same time 
that Azor established himself in Gilgit, which according to 
General Cunningham’s computation must have been in the 
early part of the 13th century, a Mahommedan adventurer 
named Ibrahim Shah usurped the sovereignty of Baltistan,and 
founded the Makpon family. The written records of the Mak- 
pons were unfortunately destroyed when Iskardo was taken 
by the Sikhs, but tradition relates that [brahim Shah came 
originally from Egypt by way of Hindustan, and that Bud- 
dhism was at that time the religion of the country. The 
term Makpon means, in Thibetan, ‘‘ Commander-in-chief,” thus 
appearing to be nearly identical with the Chinese 7ung, of 
which Thum is probably a corruption." The name was, 
however, apparently not applied to the family till nine genera- 
tions later. The accompanying genealogy of the Iskardo 
princes was given to me by Ali Shah, the present head of the 
Makpons. The names of the seven princes succeeding 
Ibrahim Shah are not Mahommedan, and afford a clue to the 
race which reigned in Baltistan previous to his advent. The 
first four have the suffix of szmgeh to their names, which 1s 
the same as the suffix szug still used by the Shins in Gilgit, as 
already mentioned.? Taking this with the fact of the exist- 
ence of the Shin colony of Dah Hanu, it is allowable to infer 
that the race formerly ruling in Iskardo were Shins. 

The next two princes bear the Boorish title of Gowrithum, 
which may denote the temporary ascendancy of Boorish 
princes ; but as the title has been in use till recently among 


1 See page 24 2 See page go. 
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the non-Boorish princes of Gilgit, no great stress can be laid 
on the circumstance. The mixture of names from Ibrahim 
Shah to Makpon Bokha would seem to point to a broken 
succession, rather than to a regular descent from father to 
son, and it is not improbable that Iskardo fell temporarily 
under the rule of princes of the Shigar family. 

The title by which Baltistan princes are addressed is 
Choh, which forms part of the name of the seventh in succes- 
sion from Ibrahim Shah. 

Ahmed Khan, who was ruler of Iskardo towards the end 
of the 16th century, had four sons whose warlike efforts 
forced all the surrounding country to acknowledge allegiance 
to Iskardo, and from three of them are descended the present 
Makpon princes of Rondu, Khurmang, and Astor. It was in 
the course of their wars, which General Cunningham fixes at 
about A.D. 1600, that the ancestors of the present Brokpas 
were brought into Baltistan. The most powerful was Ali 
Shah, the founder of the Rondu family, who conquered the 
country to the westward as far as Chitral, in which place he 
ruled for twelve years. The bridge over the river at Chitral is 
said to have been constructed by him, and a plane tree of 
his planting is still pointed out. A level piece of ground at 
the mouth of the Gilgit Valley is still called Makpon Shawaran, 
“the Polo ground of the Makpons.”” Cunningham writes by 
mistake Makpon-i-Shangrong. It is evident, however, that 
the Makpons held a superior position among all the surround- 
ing families of rulers even before the days of Ahmed Khan. 
The mother of the four warlike brothers was of the Trakhané 
family, and there are several similar instances mentioned of 
daughters of the Trakhané being given to Makpons, while 
there is not a single instance recorded of a Trakhané prince 
receiving a Makpon wife. At the present time the four Makpon 
families receive daughters from the Ayeshé, Moghloté, Tra- 
khané, &c., but only give daughters toa Makpon. From 
the earliest times Iskardo was probably the seat of wealthier 
and more powerful princes than Gilgit, owing to its natural 
advantages. 

The Shigar princes, to whom allusion has already been 
made, bear the family name of Amachah from their founder, 
who is related to have been of unknown parentage, rescued 
as a child from the nest of an eagle, which had carried him 
off. The accompanying table of the Shigar princes, extracted 
from General Cunningham’s work, is interesting, as it shows 
the frequent use of the title Thum. In appearance the 
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present representatives of the Amachah are of extremely fair 
complexion, with high caste features, such as are seen only 
among Brahmins in Hindustan. General Cunningham in 
this case only allows fifteen years to each ruler, but does not say 
on what the calculation isbased. The Shigar princes, though 
subordinate to the Makpons, seems, in spite of their proximity 
to Iskardo, to have been sufficiently strong to resist total 
extinction. 

From their peculiar appearance and the number of rulers 
given, I should be inclined to look upon the Amachahs as the 
representatives of Shin princes who once ruled in Iskardo, 
and who, after expulsion by Ibrahim Shah, established them- 
selves in Shigar. 

There can be, I think, little doubt that it is to Iskardo 
we must look for the centre of the ancient kingdom of Bolor, 
as suggested by General Cunningham. In Gilgit, Hunza, 
Nager, and all the valleys to the westward, the name Iskardo 
is almost unknown, and the place is called “ Palor,” “ Balors,” 
or “ Balornts.” The Iskardo people ignore this name alto- 
gether, and say that the place was founded by Alexander, who 
named it Iskanderia, from which it was converted to its 
present form. It was probably this tradition that led Vigne 
to identify Iskardo with Aornos, but it is impossible that 
Alexander’s army should ever have marched through the 
Indus Valley. 

In connection with this, it may not be out of place to re- 
mark that various travellers and writers have mentioned the 
claim of the rulers of different states, both north and south of 
the Hindoo Koosh, to be descended from Alexander the Great. 
This claim, however, seems always to be urged at second- 
hand, and is so passed on from one race to another that the 
descendants of the Macedonian conqueror still elude identifi- 
cation. In the Punjab the distinguished honour is claimed 
for the Gilgit princes, in Gilgit the Wakhan princes are 
said to be entitled to it, in Wakhan the Chitral rulers are 
named as the real descendants, and in Chitral the distinc- 
tion is assigned to the Darwaz rulers. Baber also mentions 
in his Memoirs that the princes of Darwaz are descended from 
Alexander. With the exception of these latter, with whom I 
have not yet become acquainted, all disclaim the honour for 
themselves and pass it on to their neighbours. The claim is 
probably equally shadowy in all cases, but itis interesting to 
note how deep an impression was made ona rude and illiterate 
people by the brief and wonderful career of the great con- 
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queror. Whether it is a ruined tower, whose history is buried 
in oblivion, or a trace of a higher civilisation than now exists, 
the great name of Alexander is invoked to supply the gap 
in local tradition. In spite of the twenty-two centuries that 
have elapsed, and the many storms of conquest that since 
his time have swept over Asia, the invasion of the Oxus 
States by the son of Philip is still the great historical land- 
mark in the mind of every man. 

It would seem that in their progress up the Indus Valley, 
the Shins founded, in Baltistan, a principality which over- 
shadowed that of Gilgit, and commanded the allegiance of 
the valleys to the westward as far as Chitral Mr Shaw 
discovered that the name Bolor is still applied to Chitral 
by the Kirghiz. Chitral, being the principal highway from the 
Upper Oxus to the Punjab, was necessarily the country south 
of the Hindoo Koosh, best known to those dwelling north of 
the range, and there is nothing strange in the name of the 
whole country being applied by strangers and travellers to 
what was only a part. The Bolor of Marco Polo was pro- 
bably Sirikol, which, no doubt, formed part of the Baltistan 


kingdom. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE YASSIN AND CHITRAL PRINCES. 


[2 family name of the rulers of Chitral is Katooré. The 

name Kator seems to have been applied to the country 
in early times, before the present Katooré family was founded. 
Baber writes in his Memoirs :— 

“In the hill country to the north-east (of Cabul) lies Kafferistan, 
such as Kattor and Gebrek.”’ 

Going further back, General Cunningham identifies the 
name Katoor with Kitolo, the king of the Great Yuechi, who, 
in the beginning of the 5th century, conquered Balkh and 
Gandhara, and whose son established the kingdom of the 
Little Yuechi at Peshawur. 

Later, the name appears in the Zarzkh-2-Binakiti and the 
Fami-ul-Tawartkh. 


“In the list of the Turk dynasty of Cabul kings, who preceded the 
Ghuznevides, the last is called Katoran, King of the Kators.” 
* * * * * 


“And Kank returned to his country and he was the last of the 
Kataurman kings.”! 

According to the line of reasoning followed by General 
Cunningham, it would appear that a dynasty of Indo-Scythic 
kings who established themselves temporarily in Cabul, de- 
rived their name of Katoor from their having come from 
Chitral, that is to say, that the name Katoor belonged to 
Chitral at an altogether earlier date. Nothing is more pro- 
bable than that a line of rulers of Yuechi blood established 
themselves at one time in Chitral, but I do not see what 
evidence there is to show that the name Katoor was not in- 
troduced by them, and did not belong to the country pre- 
viously. Thispresumptionis borne out by General Cunningham’s 
identification of the Katar tribe, now located east of the 
Indus in the neighbourhood of Hussan Abdal, as descendants 
of the Yuechi. The Yuechi occupation of Chitral was cer- 

' Elliot's Ancient Historians of India. 


Journal of Royal Asiatic Soc., Vol. 1X. Paper by E, Thomas, on the Coins of 
the dynasty of the Hindoo Kings of Cabul. 
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tainly most superficial, for there is no tribe mentioned in this 
work which shows all the characteristics of an Aryan race of 
pure blood in a higher degree than the poorer population of 
that state. 

Opposite the village of Barenis, 20 miles above Chitral, 
is a figure with an inscription in ancient Sanscrit rudely cut 
upon a rock. General Cunningham has kindly favoured me 
with the following reading of the inscription: Deva dharm- 
maya Raja Fiva Pdla— The pious gift of Raja Jiva Pala.” 
This inscription refers, in all probability, to a building, of which 
the figure is a facsimile, erected somewhere near. General 
Cunningham tells me that from the character used, it cannot 
belong to an earlier period than the 3rd century A.D., and the 
date of it is probably a good deal later. The name Jiva Pala 
is, no doubt, the Jeipal of early Mahommedan writers. Accord- 
ing to Al-Biruni, the fourth King of Cabul, who succeeded 
Kank, whose period was about A.D. goo, was named Jeipal, 
and his rule may have extended to Chitral. The figure is 
Buddhistic, and is interesting, as helping to show that Bud- 
dhism existed in Chitral before Mahommedanism.! 

The earliest traditions now existing of the Chitral Valley 
relate to a certain king Bahman,’? an idolater whose rule 
extended eastward as far as Puttun, in the Indus Valley, and 
who dwelt at Mushgool in the Moolkho Valley. During his 
reign an Arab army conquered Badakhshan, slew Zungibar® 
the ruler of Wakhan, and invaded Chitral by the Yarkhoon 
Valley, where they were met by Bahman. Among the in- 
vaders were two champions, named Saifnosh and Istiftanosh, 
who challenged individuals in the Chitral army to a trial of 
strength. King Bahman, who was famed for his skill in 
martial exercises, accepted the challenge in person, and for 
a whole day wrestled with one of the champions in view of 
both armies, without either gaining the advantage. On the 
second day, when Bahman offered himself to renew the con- 
test, the other Arab champion was substituted without his 
knowledge, and, exhausted by his struggles of the previous 
day, he was vanquished, and carried bound to the Arab Chief, 
who, by a curious anachronism, is said to have been Hemza, 
the uncle of the Prophet.‘ Bahman, consenting to render 


1 See also page 109. 

2 The name sometimes given by the Siah Posh to their country is Wamastan, which 
may have some connection with this name. 

3 The name is still found in Wakhan, where a ruined fort, calied Kila Zanguebar, is 
Pointed out. See Wood's Oxus, page 218. 

‘ Hemza, the Prophet's uncle, was slain at the battle of Ohod A.D. 625, but the first 
Arab invasion of Badakhshan did not take place till the middle of the 7th century. 
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allegiance, was released, and the Arab Chief retired to 
Madaian in Persia. After a few years Bahman, by renouncing 
his allegiance, invoked a second invasion, which also termi- 
nated in his submission, but on his rebelling yet again he was 
put to death. 

Later, the country was ruled by a succession of princes 
styled Reis, the name which is also given to Gilgit rulers 
of Shiri Buddutt’s line. They are sometimes said to have 
belonged to the Makpon family of Iskardo. Their names 
have not been preserved, but it is related that during the 
rule of one of them, a Calmak (Chinese) army, in alliance 
with a prince of Badakhshan, invaded and subdued the 
country. This is spoken of as occurring after the death 
of Abdoollah Khan, the Usbek. During the Chinese occupa- 
tion, a Chitrali ravished a female slave of the Chinese leader, 
and a general slaughter of the inhabitants was in consequence 
ordered. For three days the massacre proceeded, after 
which the survivors were seized and carried off to Badakhshan, 
To test the completeness of the depopulation, a whip was 
left hanging on a tree in a conspicuous place, and, after 
inscribing their achievements on a stone, the invaders de- 
parted. After a year a messenger was sent to bring the 
whip, which he found untouched, and returning to Badakh- 
shan he reported that he had not seen a living soul in the 
country. On receipt of this report a fresh hide was spread 
in front of the door of the fort, in which the Chitral pri- 
soners were confined, and they were made to pass out over 
it one by one. When a sufficient number had passed out 
to wear a hole in the hide, they were allowed to depart to 
their own country, and those who remained were put to death. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Chitral was ruled by a Reis who is said to have 
been of the same family as the rulers of Gilgit before the intro- 
duction of Mahommedanism. His name has not been preserved, 
but he was apparently a Mahommedan, as his tombis still pre- 
served in Chitral. There is some reason for supposing that he 
belonged to the Makpon (Iskardo) family, as some branches 
of the Makpon family still speak of him as an ancestor. 
He was childless, but adopted as his son a certain Baba 
Eyoub, said to have been of a noble Khorasan family, who 
had settled in Chitral and ingratiated himself with the ruler. 
On the Reis’ death he was accepted by the people as their 
prince and assumed the title of Mihter, which his descend- 
ants still retain. The third in succession from him was 
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3. Meer Afzul, 
killed by Aman-ool-Mulk. 


4. Shere Afzul. 


| 
Tahammal Shah. 


| 


Syud Ah Khan, 
killed by Meer Wulli Kushwaktia. 


c 


Nizam-ool-Mulk, 


Shah Mulk, Afzul-ool-Mulk. 


| 
Bebra eleMalie 


Ameen-ool-Mulk, 


Wuzeer-ool-Mulk. 


| 
Abdul Rahman. 
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Shah Sangalli, who, being the first of the family to establish 
a reputation for warlike prowess, is often spoken of as the 
founder of the family. To his son Mahommed Beg were 
born twins, happily named Khush Amad and Khush Wakt. 
The former was, however, wanting in ability, and was set aside 
in favour of another son Katoor, from whom the present 
Katooré family are descended. Khush Wakt was established 
in Mastooch as a semi-independent ruler, and became the 
founder of the Khush Wakté branch. It is uncertain whether 
Yassin at this time belonged to one of the Chitral family or 
to the Gilgit rulers, but it probably belonged to the latter. 
In the next generation the extension of the Khush Wakté 
family, which was only arrested by the intervention of the 
Sikhs, seems to have begun. 

Khush Wakt is said to have been slain by the Chinese at 
Koghoozi, near Chitral, but the details have not been pre- 
served. Though the Chinese figure in many episodes of 
Chitral history, no tradition exists of the country having been 
permanently tributary to them. Khush Wakt’s son, Fera- 
morz, was a notable warrior, whose exploits are still spoken 
of with enthusiasm. Heconquered Yassin, forced his cousins 
of Chitral to give allegiance to him, and made himself master 
of the valley down to Chaghan Serai, besides subduing the 
Punjkorah Valley and part of Swat. His nephew Khush 
Amad, the second of the name, was ruling in Mastooch 
when Chitral was invaded by a Chinese army in concert with 
the ruler of Badakhshan, Meer Sultan Shah. The Chitralis, 
unable to offer any effective resistance, fled to Mastooch, 
which was shortly invested by the invaders. The fort was 
strong, and Khush Amad, who belonged to the Maulai sect, 
followed the advice of his Caliphas, who counselled him to 
content himself with a passive resistance, and not to offer 
battle in the field. The besiegers, trusting to starvation to 
give them possession of the fort, were satisfied with establish- 
ing a blockade. They were, meanwhile, harassed by Khush 
Amad’s partizans outside the fort, who inflicted some loss 
on them by feigning submission and leading them into an 
ambush among the mountains. At the end of seven months, 
both parties being willing to make terms, an envoy from 
the besiegers was admitted into the fort, and several tricks 
were played on both sides to give an impression of their readi- 
ness to continue the war. On the envoy entering the fort, he 
was made to wait some time, in order that the reason of 
his coming might be explained to the Mihter, who was still 
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unaware that his fort was being besieged. Theenvoyonhis part, 
while awaiting an audience, distributed powder and lead to 
any of the garrison who chose to take it, by way of showing the 
super-abundance of warlike stores in the besiegers’ camp. 
On being admitted he was invited to partake of the meal 
which the Mihter’s attendants shared with him daily. Double 
the usual amount of food was brought for consumption, and 
served out by a man whose hands were clotted with blood, as 
if he had not cleansed them since the fray of the day before. 
No remark was made, and each devoured his portion, as if 
the taste of an enemy’s blood was no new thing to them, 
which caused the astonished envoy to regard them as cannibals. 
Terms were ultimately agreed to, and the invaders retired, tak- 
ing withthem four hostages. As they passed Brep,in Yarkhoon, 
each man of the invading army cast down a stone to show 
their numbers. The great heap thus formed is still pointed 
out. Very shortly after this Khush Amad died. 

This tradition is interesting, as helping to identify Chitral 
with the Bolor of Chinese records; the following account of 
Bolor is translated by M. Klaproth from the Chinese Imperial 
Geography, published in 1790 :—" 


Bolor. 


“Ce paysest situé au sud-ouest de Yarkiang et & orient de Badakh- 
chin. Le chemin par lequel son tribut arrive & Pékinz est le méme que 
celui des autres pays Mahométans. Sous les Han, le Bolor faisait partie 
d’ Ou tchha, sous les Goei, c’était le royaume d’.4 Keou khiang. 

“En 1749, Son prince, Chakhou Chamed (peut-étre Chakou Chah Amed) 
se soumit aux Chinois, et son pays fut enclavé dans ies limites. 
L’année suivante, il envoya Chah lek comme ambassadeur a !’empereur, 
qui le recut avee bienveillance invita & un festin et lui fit remettre un 
dipléme pour son maitre. 

“En 1763, un autre ambassade apporta le tribut consistant en sabres 
et haches d’armes. L/’année aprés ce pays fut envahi par Sultan-chah 
de Badakhch4n; alors le prince de Bolor demanda du secours au général 
chinois qui commandait 4 Yarkiang. Celui-ci enjoignit & Sultan-chah 
d’évacuer le Bolor et de faire cesser = hostilités. Le roi de Badakhchan 
se conforma 4 cet ordre, et Chakhou Chamed écrivit une lettre de remerci- 
ment. Les deux adversaires envoyérent des ambassades et le tribut a 
Vempereur, consistant en poignards, qui sont d’excellente qualitité chez 
eux. 
“En 1769 un nouveau tribut de pierre de yw et en poignards arriva 
de Bolor, et depuis ce temps il a toujours été offert a l’époque prescrite.” 


Consanguinity did not prevent constant wars between the 
rulers of Chitral and Yassin, but the records of these wars con- 
tain little worthy of notice. The Khush Wakté seem to have 
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shown the greater warlike skill, but this advantage was balanced 
by the superior wealth and population of Chitral. Suleiman 
Shah, whose conquest of Gilgit has been already mentioned,’ 
for a short time bid fair to found a considerable principality, 
but the incapacity for organisation, which seems to form so es- 
sential a part of all minds thoroughly imbued with Mahomme- 
dan tenets, prevented him from making any adequate use of 
his victories. Eastward he made himself master of the night 
bank of the Indus as far as Haramosh, and forced Ahmed 
Shah of Iskardo to acknowledge his supremacy. Boonji, 
which was then a flourishing place and formed part of the 
Iskardo domains, was twice besieged by him, the first time 
unsuccessfully, the second time it fell after a siege of 
eleven months, during which Shah Katoor of Chitral, taking 
advantage of Suleiman’s absence, laid siege to Mastooch. 
Suleiman Shah, by a masterly march through the mountains, 
seized Drasun, cutting off Shah Katoor from his capital, and 
forced him to fight at a disadvantage a series of actions in 
which he was defeated, and his son Mookarab Shah slain. 
Being without resources, Shah Katoor threw himself on the 
mercy of his victorious foe. Taking with him his wife, a 
sister of his conqueror, he made his way on foot and unattend- 
ed to the camp of Suleiman Shah, who received him gener- 
ously and allowed him to return to Chitral after swearing 
friendship. 

During his residence in Gilgit, which lasted seven years, 
Suleiman Shah, in concert with Ghazanfur Khan of Hunza, 
invaded Nager and made himself master of the whole country, 
with the exception of a single fort. During the siege, a 
false alarm one night caused a disastrous loss of men, who 
fell by the hands of their own comrades, and the siege was 
abandoned next day. 

After the loss of Gilgit? his power rapidly waned. A 
severe earthquake levelled his fort of Mastooch, and this 
mishap was at once taken advantage of by Shah Katoor. 
The Yassin force under Sakowat Shah, eldest son of Suleiman 
Shah, was defeated at Gushtin the Laspoor Valley, and Sakowat 
Shah himself was treacherously murdered by his cousin 
Khood Aman, who introduced poison into a wound received by 
him in the fight. Shah Katoor followed up his advantage 
by invading Yassin, and was aided in the invasion by a 
Badakhshan or Wakhan force under Kokan Beg. Suleiman 


1 See page 137. * See page 138. 
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Shah was, however, able to sow dissension between the 
allies who retired to Chitral, and there Shah Katoor put 
Kokan Beg to death by casting him from a high rock into 
the foaming river and disarmed his followers. 

Suleiman Shah was, however, doomed to fall by trea- 
chery equal to that which he had himself so freely em- 
ployed. Rahmat-oollah Khan, his half-brother, born of a 
slave mother, conspired with Azad Khan and introduced a 
Gilgiti force into the castle of Cher, in Ponyal, where 
Suleiman Shah was residing. After defending himself for 
two days ina tower of the fort with no aid but that of his sons 
and a few servants, Suleiman Shah surrendered, and after a 
month’s imprisonment, was put to death by Azad Khan. He 
was succeeded by Meer Aman, who ruled in Yassin for nearly 
eleven years, till he was ousted in 1840 by his brother Gohr 
Aman, whose wars against the Sikhs and Dogras have been 
already related by Mr. Drew and Dr. Leitner. 

The annals of the Katooré branch of the family are of 
even less interest than those of the Khush Wakté. They 
seem to have produced no warrior or administrator of any 
pretensions, while their records abound in treachery and 
murder committed by son against father, and brother against 
brother. No attempt seems to have been made to weld the 
whole of the Katooré possessions into one principality, but 
each ruler in turn, by dividing the country during his lifetime 
among his sons, has directly encouraged the continuance of 
the family quarrels and intrigues. 
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1° the Appendix I have given lists of words of ten lan- 
guages spoken in the country lying south of the Hindoo 
Koosh, which has been included in the general name of Dar- 
distan. With three of these vocabularies, I have endeavoured 
to give sketches of the grammar of three languages, which 
appear to me to represent three different types. These, from 
the circumstances under which I gathered the information, 
and from the fact that I have refrained from giving any 
forms of which I could not be tolerably certain, are neces- 
sarily incomplete; but, in the hands ofa skilled philolo- 
gist, they will probably help to throw light on the ethnological 
affinities of the different tribes mentioned in this volume. 
Those alone who have made the experiment can fully realise 
the difficulty of extracting the grammatical forms of a strange 
language from uneducated men, frequently through the medi- 
um of an interpreter who is himself ignorant of grammar. 
It may be well here to mention a few of the most 
obvious features in the languages given. 

The Yidghah language,’ spoken in the Ludkho Valley, 
is simply a dialect of the Munjan language, which, I believe, 
has never yet been published. Its grammatical construction is 
identical with that of the Ghalchah languages, the grammar 
of which has been already given to the world by Mr. Shaw. 
Like those, the Yidghah differs from the Dand languages in 
its frequent use of the letter v, and in having only one tense to 
express both the present and the future. 

The Khowar or Chitral language, which I believe further 
research will show to be typical of the Siah Posh languages, 
resembles the Ghalchah languages in having no inflexions 
distinctive of gender; but in other respects it approximates 
rather to the Dard languages, except that it has a larger 
amount of Persian roots. The passive voice is formed by the 
use of the auxiliary verb “ to become.” 


1 Appendix J. 7 Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1876. 
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The grammar of the Shina' language may be taken as 
fairly typical of that of the languages spoken by the broken 
tribes in the Indus, Swat, Kooner, and Punjkorah Valleys. 
Though differing slightly among themselves, these all grade 
into one another, and into Punjabi, and a closer examination 
will probably show that they have some affinity with Cash- 
meri. As in Punjabi and Hindustani, distinctions of gender 
are preserved in nouns and verbs, and the use of the cerebral 
m and the soft 71s very common. In Shina, Torwalik, and 
Bushkarik’ the passive voice is formed by the use of the 
auxiliary verb “to go,” as in Punjabi and Hindustani. 

The verbs of the two latter languages of the Swat Valley 
differ from those of Shina in having only one masculine and 
one feminine form in the singular, and a different single form 
for the plural, while the Gowro and Chiliss? differ in having 
the same form both in the singular and plural. . 

The most singular and interesting language of all is the 
Boorishki,* spoken in Hunza, Nager, and Yassin. It stands by 
itself and cannot be classed with any other Dard language. 
The foundation of this language has been identified as of 
Turanian origin; but, as far as I am able to judge, it has little 
orno claim to be classed as a Toork language, and it has 
forms which are only found among the most primitive races. 
Besides this, it has at some period borrowed largely from 
some Aryan language, many of the gramatical forms of which 
it has adopted. While preserving distinctions of gender, both 
in verbs and nouns, it uses them in a totally different manner 
from any of the Dard languages. The use of the celebral 
is rare, and the verbs have no passive voice, though in the 
active voice they have the same tenses as exist in Khowar, 
Shina, and other Dard languages. 

Under the convenient term of Dardistan have been includ- 
ed the whole of the valleys lying between the Western Punjab 
and the Hindoo Koosh, which are inhabited by a number 
of tribes mostly of Aryan origin. The greater part of these 
tribes appear to have been gradually crowded up into the less 
accessible and desirable localities, by external pressure. The 
circumstances which have caused them to quit their former 
homes have not, apparently, been simultaneous, or even of 
the same nature in all cases. 

The name “ Dard” is not acknowledged by any section of 
the tribes to whom it has been so sweepingly applied. In a 
single instance, the term is applied by one tribe to some of 
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their neighbours.' Though the Dards are frequently men- 
tioned by ancient writers, it is difficult now to identify with 
certainty the exact locality of the tribes referred to under 
that name. In the Vishnu Purana they are thus mentioned 
among other tribes, “ also Sudras, Abhiras, Daradas, Kasmi- 
ras, with Pattis, Khasiras, Antacharas, or borderers, Pahnaras, 
and dwellers in mountain caves.” Some of these names 
evidently refer to castes rather than to ethnological divisions. 
Arrian speaks of ‘‘ the Derdai, who inhabit the mountains on 
the eastern borders;”’ but this would hardly apply to tribes 
inhabiting the present limits of Dardistan. Pliny’s descrip- 
tion, ‘“ Fertilissimi sunt auri Dardee,” might apply to tribes 
dwelling in many parts of the Indus Valley, as far eastward 
as the Thok Jalung gold-fields in Long. 81.° Ptolemy also 
speaks of the race, as living at the sources of the Indus: ‘Sub 
fontibus vero Indi Daradrz, et horum montana superemi- 
nent.” Thus it is evident that the tribes referred to under 
the name of ‘‘ Dard” must formerly have stretched very much 
further to the eastward than those now so called. } I think 
the name must have been given, in a general way, to all moun- 
tain tribes living in the Indus Valley, by the less warlike peo- 
ple of the plains and the effeminate Cashmeris, and that the 
legend grew up concerning them, not an uncommon one in 
wild countries, that they were descended from wild beasts. 
‘“Why do you call me Dardoo?” is the question most com- 
monly asked by the Gilgitis who visit Cashmere. ‘ Because 
your grandfather was a bear,” is the not infrequent answer. 
Thus from the Persian 0 dud, ‘‘a beast of prey,” or from 
sdJyo darenda, “ fierce,’”’ the name Dard may have come to be 
used as an ethnological term in the same way as dahyu, “a 
robber,” gave its name to Dahistan and the Dahce tribe, as 
shown by General Cunningham,? and as Kaffir, Cossack, and 
Kirghiz are now applied to different Asiatic Tribes. The term 
Dard is not known in Chitral. : 

Mr. Shaw, in treating of the Ghalchah languages, is in- 
clined to look upon the tribes north and south of the Hindoo 
Koosh as forming one group, whose linguistic differences are 
due to the interposition of the great mountain barrier, but 
whose present position is the same as it always has been 
since the first separation. Closer examination will, I believe, 
show that the Hindoo Koosh tribes are divisible into several 
well-defined groups. The difference between the Ghalchahs 
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and the tribes to whom the name of Dard has more especially 
been applied cannot be satisfactorily accounted for by the in- 
tervention of a mountain range, which has been crossed by 
emigrants on a smaller scale more than once since the first 
wave of Aryan migration swept southwards, while the differ- 
ences existing between the Dardistan tribes themselves is, in 
some cases, greater still. 

In the first group I would place the Sirikolis, Wakhis, 
Shighnis, the people of Munjan, and the upper part of the 
Ludkho Valley, and the Wooditsai, or people of Sanglich and 
Ishkashim. ‘The people of Hissar, Darwaz, and Karategin, 
north of the Oxus, may probably claim close relationship 
with this group, though they now speak Persian or Toorki, 
and, in some places, have received a considerable infusion of 
Usbeg blood. The process of the disappearance of a lan- 
guage seems to be that the tribe first becomes bi-lingual, as 
is the case at present in Shighnan, Wakhan, and Sirikol, 
where almost every man speaks Persian in addition to his 
native language, and in the Swat, Kooner, and Punjkorah 
Valleys, where many of the Dard tribes speak Pushtoo in 
addition to their own dialects. In the course of time, in- 
creased intercourse with the outer world causes the more 
widely-spread of the two languages to be preferred, and finally 
altogether adopted, to the exclusion of the native tongue, 
which falls into disuse. Such a process must be accelerated 
by the absence of writing. 

The people of Pakpooh and Shakshooh, in the valley of 
the Yarkund River, probably also belong to this group, and 
remnants of other tribes belonging to it may possibly still 
exist in the Kokcha and other valleys to the westward. 

In the second group I would class the Kho of Chitral 
and the Siah-Posh tribes; further research will perhaps show 
that the tribes of the Nirao, Panjsher, and Ghorbund Valleys 
in Afghanistan also belong to this group. 

In the third group I would class the Shins, the Gowro, 
Chiliss, and other broken tribes of the Indus Valley, the 
Bushkarik and Torwalik of the Swat and Punjkorah Valleys, 
and the broken tribes of the Kooner Valley between Chitral 
and Kooner. Sufficient is not known of the Maiyon tribe 
of Kandia, Doobeyr, and Seo to determine with certainty 
whether they belong to this group, but it is probable that 
they do. aoe 

One point which is worthy of note in regard to the 
languages of these three groups is, that while those spoken 
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by the Ghalchah tribes, that is, those belonging to the first 
group, appear to be sprung from ancient Persian (Zend), those 
of the third group show greater affinity with the Sanscrit. 
But Zend and Sanscrit being sister languages,’ a relationship 
is shown to exist between the two groups. The Khowar 
language, as has already been mentioned, shows affinities 
with those of both groups, and will be found, I believe, to 
constitute an intermediate link between the two. 

The Yeshkuns,or Boorish,/of Hunza, Nager, &c., must be 
classed separately from all the three groups, though they 
have now, perhaps, nearly as much Aryan as Turanian blood 
in their veins. 

Conjecture is permissible as to the events which brought 
these tribes into their present localities, although the actual 
facts must remain unknown. Some idea also may be formed 
as to the order in which these events happened, but any- 
thing approaching to exact chronology is utterly unat- 
tainable. 

It is generally agreed that Badakhshan and the upper 
part of the Oxus Valley was one of the earliest homes of the 
Aryan race. Their progress southwards was probably gra- 
dual, and at first more due to natural expansion than to any 
desire for conquest. As they came to occupy localities of 
greater fertility in a more genial climate, their number would 
naturally increase more rapidly. Warlike expeditions on a 
large scale would become possible, and each step in advance 
would be taken with greater confidence. In the tribes of 
the first, or Ghalchah, group may probably be recognised the 
descendants of those who remained settled in their original 
locality, and who, in latter times, were gradually driven up 
into the narrow valleys where they are now found. In some 
instances, as in the Ludkho Valley, they crossed the great 
range and settled on the south side of it at a comparatively 
recent date. 

The tribes of the second and third groups I take to re- 
present those who migrated southwards at the earliest period. 
Of these a certain number must have settled in the ground 
first occupied by the emigrants, leaving the more energetic 
to push on further south. In the Kho and the Siah-Posh, 
I would recognise the descendants of these first settlers who, 
after crossing the Hindoo Koosh and exterminating or driving 
before them the aboriginal inhabitants, remained in occupa- 
tion of the hill country down to an elevation of about 2,500 

1 Muir's Sanscrit Texts, Vol. II, page 266. 
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feet, and probably spread along the hills for a considerable 
distance to the eastward. 

In the tribes of the third group I would recognise the 
descendants of those who settled in the fertile valleys among 
the lower hills. In the course of generations considerable 
differences would naturally arise between the three groups, 
living under different conditions, and acted on by different 
circumstances, and in time all community of feeling would 
disappear. The first great change to occur must have been 
_the intrusion of the Boorish. I believe that in them we see 
the descendants of the Yuechi, who conquered Bactria about 
120 B.C. In the term Yeshkun, applied to them by their 
neighbours, the old name perhaps survives, and the name 
Boorish, by which they still call themselves, is perhaps trace- 
able in “ Pooroosha,” the ancient name of Peshawur, which was 
the seat of the Indo-Scythic kingdom founded by the son of 
Kitolo, of the Little Yuechi tribe, who conquered Gandhara 
and Ariana in the beginning of the fifth century A.D. They 
probably once occupied the Shigar Valley, and all the affluents 
of the Indus, together with the Indus Valley itself, down to 
about Jalkot. In the process of occupation of this country, 
they must have subdued the Aryan (Siah Posh) inhabitants, 
whose women were probably not less sought after for their 
beauty then than at the present day, and in this way, and 
by absorbing the tribes already occupying the ground, they 
gained a sufficient infusion of Aryan blood to alter their 
type of feature and their general characteristics. It is no 
doubt to them that Abu Rihan, who wrote in the beginning 
of the eleventh century, refers in his description of the course 
of the Indus— 

“In two days’ journey you arrive at another part of Turkestan, where 
the Bhotyas and Dyan dwell. Their king is called Bhot Shah, and 
their cities are Gilgit, Asurah (Hasora or Astor), Salsas (Chilas), and 
their language is Turki. The inhabitants of Cashmere suffer greatly 
from their encroachments and depredations.” 

In another place he styles them: 

“The Bhotyawari Turks, from whose encroachments the Cashme- 
rians suffer great distress.” 

The next event of importance in the shifting of tribes was 
probably the movement of the Shins northward, which may 
have happened about the time of, and was possibly occasion- 
ed by, the irruption of the Mahommedans into India; but I 
should be inclined to assign an earlier date to it. It is to be 
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noted that the northward impulse appears to have been given 
to them under somewhat different conditions, and at a consi- 
derably earlier period than it was imparted to cognate tribes 
in other valleys. That their religion was a form of Hindooism, 
and not of Buddhism, I think there can be little doubt. The 
preservation of a caste system, and their feeling for the cow, 
which has procured them a distinctive name among their 
neighbours, point to this conclusion, while no tradition or 
reverence survives for the Buddhistic remains still to be found 
in their country. Leaving their home in Pukli they must have 
pressed up the Indus Valley, founding a number of small 
principalities, the most important of which were Gilgit and 
Baltistan, and extended almost as faras Leh. The rock- 
carved Hindoo idols still to be met with in Western Ladakh, 
some of which show the Brahminical thread, were no doubt 
their work. The conquerors naturally settled in the most 
fertile parts where the climate was least severe, forcing the 
original occupants to take refuge in the wilder, colder, and 
more mountainous districts, where some of them were perhaps 
enabled to preserve a semi-independence. As time elapsed, 
in the parts where both races continued to live side by side, 
the language of the conquerors would be imposed on the 
conquered. The strict caste habits of the Shins would, 
however, prevent a thorough blending of the two races, so 
that, long after their relative positions of conquerors and 
conquered were lost sight of, a rigid line of separation was 
maintained between them. Had the Shins come into the 
country by mere immigration, without conquest, they could 
hardly have imposed their language on, and assumed a 
position of superiority over, a people who out-numbered them. 

Now, if things had happened as I have suggested, we should 
naturally search in the difficult fastnesses of Hunza for the 
original race in its greatest purity, and that is what is 
actually found. In Nager also, a country not quite so 
impregnable as Hunza, but sufficiently so to make it difficult 
of conquest, the population is entirely Boorish. At the 
villages of Myoon and Hini, or Hindi, in Hunza, a few Shins 
are found. Below Hini on both sides of the valley they form 
an increasing proportion of the population as Gilgit is 
approached. Below Myoon the Boorish language is not 
spoken. At Chaprot, aay there are plenty of Shins, 
and the nature of the ground is such that the Possession of 
Chaprot secures the command of the upper valley, It is, 
therefore, allowable to suppose that much the same state of 
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things existed in the days of the Shin rule as now, that is, 
that while Hunza was nominally obedient to Gilgit, there was 
little intercourse between the two states. 

Turning westward to Yassin, we again find the Boorish, or 
Woorshik, forming the population of the upper valley in 
which the Boorish language is spoken. Here, again, the 
language boundary nearly corresponds with the present 
: political boundary, and here again, as on the Hunza side, 
physical difficulties form a natural barrier between the upper 
and lower valley, though the Shins have extended along the 
main valley west of its junction with the Woorshigoom Valley. 
Below Gahkuch, and as far as the Indus, the Shins are 
found in increasing numbers, though still in the minority. 
The language, however, is Shina. As the table already 
given’ has shown, the proportion of Yeshkuns to other races 
decreases steadily the further south one goes, and the Shins 
preponderate in the more fertile valleys till the Pathan popu- 
lation is reached, the single exception to this rule being the 
community of Palus. Now, how else, I would ask, except by 
this theory of conquest, is it possible to account for this 
wedge of a strange language driven in between countries like 
Yassin and Hunza divided from each other by lofty moun- 
tains, which stops short at the natural frontiers ? 

The next event must have been the movement of the 
Tartars from the eastward along the Indus Valley. The 
period of the establishment of their power in Iskardo 1s per- 
haps marked by the appearance of the name Ghotachoh in 
the Makpon genealogy. There was, no doubt, at the time a 
Yeshkun population living mixed with the Shins, and owing 
to the absence of caste prejudices, they would be the first to 
be absorbed by intermarriage with the conquerors. In the 
people of Dah-Hanu, we see the only remaining relics of the 
former Shin inhabitants of Baltistan, and here again the pre- 
servation of their languages and themselves as a separate 
community appears to be due to the isolation caused by the 
physical difficulties of the spot which they inhabit. 

Mr. Shaw, describing the localities, says :— 

“In a wild gorge, through which the narrow Indus rushes, and 
where the grand masses of granite seemingly piled in confusion on 
both banks scarcely leave room for the passage of the river, and conceal 
the mountains behind them, my camp was pitched. Close by, the 
Hanu ravine, which in its upper part expands into a wide inhabited 
valley, escapes through a rocky chasm into the Indus. My next day’s 
march led through similar scenery, the path now rising up the side of 

See page 35. 
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the cliff, supported on frail-looking scaffoldings of tree trunks, resting on 
projecting rocks or on wooden trestles, now plunging precipitously down 
to the river side, where a stone could be thrown to strike the opposite 
cliff across the Indus. The village of Darchik, likewise, is cut off from 
the lower course of the valley by a vertical cliff, the escarpment of the 
plateau on which it stands. There are only two ways of approach— 
one high up and away from the river, is guarded by a fortified com- 
munal dwelling ; the other, near the river, consists of a rugged narrow 
staircase, constructed in the face of the cliff and closed by a gateway at 
the top.” 


In each case it is apparent how much concern the physical 
conformation of the country has with the preservation of 
ethnological divisions. 

The movement of the smaller tribes was no doubt due to the 
increasing pressure of the Afghans in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, gradually pushing before them a less warlike 
people who lacked cohesion. The Gawaré of the Indus Valley, 
and the Gubbers of the Kooner Valley about Narisat, must be 
looked upon as separated branches of one tribe, and are, 
no doubt, the Gourcei of ancient geographers, whose former 
abode was in the Punjkorah Valley, if that river has been 
correctly identified with the ‘Garzus of the ancients. Their 
name has certainly nothing to do with fire-worship, for in the 
Kooner Valley it is only used among themselves, and not by 
their neighbours of Chitral, who call them Narisatis. The 
Torwalik of the Swat Kohistan, and the Chiliss of the Indus 
Valley, apparently were also formerly one tribe, and according 
to the Chiliss tradition came from Boneyr. 

The Kho would seem to have once spread over a much 
greater extent of country than they now occupy. Their name 
appears in the ancient Khophen (the Cabul River), the Choas- 
pes (the Kooner River), the Choes (the combined Swat and 
Punjkorah Rivers), and in the name of the Comede# moun- 
tains, which must have been those at the head of the Swat 
Valley. They were, no doubt, the Khasiras of the Vishnu 
Purana, and perhaps the Cosyri of Pliny; and in the name 
of And-Kho, 350 miles to the westward, we may perhaps see 
traces of them. 

The number and diversity of the dialects spoken among 
the Siah Posh points to their having occupied a more extended 
area, from which they have been dislodged and driven into 
their present narrow limits, and the conversion of the sur- 
rounding tribes, first to Buddhism and later to Mahommedan- 
ism, has isolated them from their neighbours. But while their 
enmity with their Afghan neighbours to the west is deadly and 
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unceasing, their relations with their eastern neighbours admit 
of friendly intercourse in spite of occasional raids. 

It is impossible to view the so-called Dards closely with- 
out recognising that they are a decadent race. From the 
south and west the Pathan, from the east the Tartar, and ina 
less degree the Cashmeri, and from the north the Tajik, are 
steadily pressing upon and supplanting them. In the Swat, 
Punjkorah, and Indus Valleys their attitude is one of passive 
resistance, which always yields when the pressure reaches a 
certain point. Their want of energy and adaptability, their 
unwillingness to employ themselves except in agriculture, or to 
strike out new modes of life, their slow numerical increases, 
and their want of cohesion among themselves, seem to show 
that they are doomed to be absorbed by more vigorous races. 
Men of other races settle among them and grow rich and 
numerous, while the owners of the soil remain contented with 
the same poverty that satisfied their forefathers, unmoved by 
the contrast presented between their own state and the in- 
creasing prosperity of those who settle among them. In the 
Neemchas of the Indus Valley, we may witness the com- 
mencement of the process by which all the Dards as a race 
are destined in time to disappear. 


FINIS. 


APPENDICES. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


As the following languages are not found in a written form, 
transliteration is not possible: they are, therefore, written 
according to simple English pronunciation, eked out with 
SIgNnsS :— 

a unaccented to be pronounced as in “ have.” 

4 or ah as the short a in ‘‘ America.” 

a as in “dark.” 

e unaccented as in “ shell.” 

é or e# as in the French “ était.” 

é as the first e in ‘“ where.” 

é or ey as the ain “ way.” 
unaccented as in ‘‘kill.”” 
as the ee in “‘ feet.” 


0 unaccented as in the French “votre.” 
© as in ‘‘knot.” 

6 asin “for.” 

6 as in “hole.” 

6 as in the German “schon.” 

u_ unaccented as in ‘‘ gun,” 

ti as in “ full.” 

ii as in the French “ mieux.” 


ai as the y in ‘‘ my.” 

th and fh as in “ Trentham,” and “up-hold,” not as the Greek 
§ and 9. 

gh and £/ are pronounced much less gutturally than in Persian, 
excepting in the language given in Appendix J. 

n and g with a dot underneath, cerebrally as in the French 
“non,” “long.” 

} with a dot underneath, soft as in the French “ jamais.” 

fi as in the Spanish “ sefior.” 


APPENDIX A. 


BOORISHKI 
(Nager dialect) 
Spoken in Hunza, Nager, and Yassin. 


[This is the language called Khajuna by Dr. Leitner.] 


SKETCH OF GRAMMAR. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


Substantives are either masculine or feminine, as are also the first 
three numerals, which have masculine and feminine forms. 

The genders of nouns expressing human beings are according to 
sex ; all other living creatures, irrespective of sex, are masculine. All 
things made of wood are masculine, and all metals or things made of 
metal are feminine, except jamé ‘a bow,” which is feminine; and 

& toomék “a gun,” deedoo “a bullet,” chur “a knife,” and “coined 
money,” which are masculine. Things made of cloth of any kind are 
feminine, with some exceptions. All trees, plants, and grains are 
feminine, with one or two exceptions ; and fruits are masculine, except 
gaing ‘‘agrape,” which is feminine. All liquids are feminine. 

The relations of substantives are expressed by the application of 
postpositions, which are alike both in the singular and plural. 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. aman ., ; . SISS. men ‘ ‘ . SiSs. 

Gen. of aman F . siss-é. of men . : . siss-6. 

Dat. toaman j . Siss-er. tomen . ‘ . SiSS-er, 

Acc. aman . : . Siss. men ‘ : . Siss. 

Abl. onaman : . siss-etté, on men. ‘ . siss-etté. 
in a man ; . siss-é-tloo. in men . ; . siss-é-tloo. 
withaman . . siss-é-kat, with men ; . siss-é-kat. 
for a man j . siss-é-gunné, | for men. . . siss-é-gunné, 
by or from a man siss-tsum. by oy from men_., siss-tsum. 


Voc. oh man . : . leh siss, oh men. i . leh sfss, 
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The é@ interposed between the noun and postposition in the 
ablative is only for the sake of euphony, and is often omitted. All 
nouns, both masculine and feminine, are declined like Siss, except 
feminine nouns relating to human beings, as: 


Singular. Plural, 

Nom. (thy) wife ‘ . gus. (thy) wives . . gus-hiunts, 

Gen. of (thy) wife. . gus-moh. of (thy) wives . gus-hiunts-é, 

Dat. £6 (thy) wife . —. gus-mor. to (thy) wives - gus-hiunts-er. 

Acc. (thy) wife : . gus, (thy) wives . . gus-hiunts, 

Abl, on (thy) wife . . gus- -moy-etté. | on (thy) wives . gus- -hiunts-etté, 
in (thy) wife . gus-mo-loo, in (thy) wives . gus- -hiunts-moloo. 
with (thy) wife: . gus-mo-kat. with a ‘ gus-hiunts- kat. 
for (thy) wife . . gus-mo-gunné, for . gus- -hiunts-gunné, 
by or from (thy) gus-mo-tsim. | by from or (thy) gus-hiunts-tstiim. 

wife. wives, 

Voc. oh wife. ’ . wah gis. oh wives. . wah gushiunts. 


The vocative exclamation differs according to the relationship 
between the persons. Men say /eh to one another, and wéh to all 
women except their own wives. To their wives they use the exclama- 
tion sek, which is also used by women to one another. 


The noun in the genitive is placed before the governing noun, 
as: Sissé hdghoor ‘‘ The man’s horse ;” Szssé toomdké deedoo ‘ The 
man’s gun’s bullet.” 

Every substantive and adjective has a suffixed termination both 
in the singular and plural, which is used somewhat as an indefinite or 
definite article, and is interposed between the substantive and the 
postposition. This termination is always ux or wun in the singular, 
but varies considerably in the plural, the commonest forms being zug, 
isho, xts, tk, and unts. It is not necessarily discarded when used with 
a numeral, as: Oomé bériimdn stss-ik yotsimd “How Many men 
did you see?” Fah hin siss-un yetsum “T sawone man.” ek siss- 
un-£dt niyum “1 went with the man.’ 

The termination is never used in the singular with both adjective 
and substantive, but is suffixed to whichever comes last in the sen- 


tence, as: 


A strong man . ‘ ‘ 3 . Shatillo siss-un. 
That man is very strong . ‘ . Iné sis but shatillo-wun bai. 


The rule, however, does not always hold good in the plural, where 
the termination can be used at pleasure, either with both substantive 
and adjective, or only with one ; but it is more correct to use it only 
as in the singular, as: 


Strong men. » «+ Shatillo siss-zk, 
Those men are very strong ; . QOoé siss-7k but shatill-joko ban. 
Ten swift horses ‘ . - Toromo himalkim-isho haghoor, 


THE ADJECTIVES. 


The adjective precedes the substantive, as shown above. 
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PRONOMINAL SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 


A number of substantives and adjectives have pronominal prefixes, 
without which they are never used, and which are employed according 
to the relation of the noun to which they are prefixed. Each has 
seven forms; thus, to express ‘“‘head”’ it is necessary to say ‘‘my 
head,” ‘your head,” &c.; but there is no word for “‘head”’ in the 
abstract. For instance: 


myhead .  ._ . ai-yetis. her head . » —« Moo-yetss, 

thy head. : . go-yetis. our head . . Mmi-yetis. 

his head 5 . l-yetis. your head . ‘ . Mal-yetis, 
their head : : . oo-yetts. 


When applied to animals or objects, the forms of the third persons 
singular and plural are used. The prefix is nearly the same in all 
pronominal words, both substantive and adjective. 

The use of the regular pronouns is not obviated by these prefixes, 
but they are employed in addition; nor are the plural terminations 
discarded, as: 


My head aches . : : s « Ja aivetis akholjrbt. 

What is thy name? . : : . Oomé goo-ik bessun dila ? 
She had (/zt., saw) a dream : . Kiné mooljf-un yétsoobo. 
Your tongues speak ... . . Ma mow-misho gharichibiin. 
Their brothers have gone . . . Ooé ochookén niban, 


These substantives all denote objects or attributes which belong 
to a single individual, possession of which cannot be shared, such as 
“head,” ‘dream,’ ‘‘temper,” “ father,” ‘ wife,” &c. 

The pronominal adjectives are compounds formed from the above 
substantives, as, es-shokim ‘‘generous,” from es (pronom. subs.) 
“heart,” and shokum ‘wide,”’ the prefix being changed either accord- 
ing to the person of the verb it governs or is governed by, and denot- 
ing qualities which cannot be shared, as : 


I became independent . é . Jeh ds-goorimun manam, 
His father isbrave . . .  . Iné yoo es-daghanusun bai. 
My wife is timid . , ‘ . Ja ows moos-goosdsun bo. 


Weare clever . . . - « Min mil-chikoyo ban, 


The following list comprises nearly all the pronominal substantives :— 


Anger. . : . 
Arm é A ‘ 
Aunt. ‘ 2 
Back . ‘ : 
Beard . i ‘ 
Belly. 5 ‘ 
Body . : j 
Bone. ‘ ? 
Brother. ‘ 
Cheek . F : 
Chin. , 2 
Daughter. : 
Daughter-in-law 
Dream . ; ; 
Ear ‘ P é 


Elbow . é 5 
Eye. F : 
Eyebrow : . 
Eyelash. : . 
Face. a ‘ 
Father . ‘ ‘ 
Finger . . : 
Foot. ‘ ‘ 
Grandfather } 

Grandmother : 
Hair. A 3 
Hand . . 5 
Head . 3 . 
Heart . ‘ F 
Heel . I ‘ 


cil 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

ist. Pers. and Pers. 3rd Pers. Mas. 3rd Pers. Fem. ist Pers. 2nd Pers. grd Pers. 
Amoskish goomoskish imoskish moomoskish | mimoskish mAmoskish oomoskish. 
ashuck gooshuck ishuck mooshuck mishuck mashuck ooshuck. 
antsoo goontsoo intsoo moontsoo mintsoo mantsoo oontsoo. 
dwuldus goowuldus iwuldus moowuldus miwuldus mawuldus oowuldus. 
aingyi goongyi ingyi moongyi mingyi maingyi oongyi. 
owl gool yool mool miyool mowl ool. 
4dim goodim idim moodim midim madim oodim. 
altin gooltin iltin mooltin miltin maltin ooltin. 
&choo gochoo echoo mochoo mechoo machoo ochoo. 
Amookish goomookish imookish moomookish | mimookish mamookish — oomookish. & 
dsun goosun isun moosun misun madsun oosun. S 
aiy goy éy moy méy maiy oyi. x 
Aakhakin gookhakin ikhakin mookhakin mikhakin makhakin ookhakin. x 
owlji goolji yoolji mooljf milji malji oljf. a 
Alttim 4l gooltumal iltimal mooltamal milttimal maltamal ooltimal. , 
asistn goosiistn isustn moostsin missin masustn oosisiin. 
alchin goolchin ilchin moolchin milchin malchin oolchin. 
altans gooltans iltans mooltans milténs maltans ooltans, 
arpir goorpur irpur moorpir mirpur marpir oorpur. 
ashkil gooshkil ishkil mooshkil mishkil mashkil ooshkil, 
ow goow yoow moow myoow mow oow. 
amish gomish emish momish memish mAamish oomish. 
owtis gootis yootis mootis myootis mowtis ootis. 
Api gopi epi mopi mepi mapi opi. 
agoyiung gogoyiung igoyiung moogoyiung | migoyiung mdgoyiung _ oogoyiung. 
aring gooring iting mooring miring maring ooring. 
aiyetis goyetis iyetis mooyetis miyetis maiyetis ooyetis. 
as gus es moos mes mas os. 
aghan googhan ighan mooghan meghan maghan ooghan. 


Husband 
Knee . 
Lip é 
Liver. 
Loins 
Mother . 
Mouth . 
Nail - 
Name . 
Neck . 
Nose. 


Palm of the hand 


Shoulder 
Sister. 
Son F 
Son-in-law 
Temper. 
Toe A 
Tongue. 
Tooth . 
Uncle . 


Wife . 


Angry . 
Brave . 
Clever . 
Generous 
Independent 
Miserly 


Quick- encima 


Timid . 


j 


owyer 
adoomts 
aiyl 
aikin 
ashting 
ami 
akhat 
owrt 
aik 
ush 
Amoopish 
atuttus 
apoing 
alyus 
alyi 
arer 
atsir 
Amish 
owmus 
amé 
angoo 
ows 


adjectives are very few :— 


amos 
As-daghanis 
4lchikooin 
4s-shokam 
4s-gooram 
as-chedam 


AS-goosas 


gooyer 
goodoomis 
goyl 
gookin 
goshting 
goomi 
gookha at 
goori 
gooik 

gosh 
goomoopish 
gootuttus 
gooping 
gooyus 
gooyi 
gorer 
gootsir 
gomish 
goomis 
goomé 
goongoo 
goos 


goomos 


gus-daghants 


goolchikooin 
goos-shokam 
goos-goorum 


goos-chedim 


goos-goosas 


idoomis 
tyl 

ekin 
eshting 
Im? 
ikhat 
yoort 
ik 
esh 
imooptish 
Ituttus 
ipoing 
iyus 
fyi 
erer 
itsic 
emish 
yoomius 
imé 
ingoo 
yoos 


imos 
es-daghants 
ilchikooin 
es-shokim 
es-goorium 


es-chedim 


es-g00sas 


mooyer 
moodoomts 
moyl 
mookin 
moshting 
moomi 
mookhat 
moort 
mooik 
mosh 
moomoopish 
mootuttus 
mopoing 
mooyus 
mooyi 
morer 
mootsir 
momish 
moomis 
moomé 
moongoo 


moomos 


moos-daghanus 


moolchikooin 
moos-shokim 
moos-goorum 


moos-chedim 


moos-goosas 


myooyer 
midoomts 
miyl 
mekin 
meshting 
mimi 
mikhat 
myoort 
mik 

mesh 
mimooptsh 
mituttus 
mipoing 
miyus 
miyt 
merer 
mitsir 
memish 
myoomius 
mimé 
mingoo 
myoos 


mimos 


mes-daghanis 


milchikooin 
mes-shokim 
mes-goorum 


mes-chedtim 


mes-goosas 


moyer 
madoomis 
maiyl 
maikin 
mashting 
mami 
makhat 
mowri 
maik 
mash 
mamoopish 
matuttus 
mapoing 
malyus 
malty? 
marer 
matsir 
mamish 
mowmiis 
mamé 
mungoo 
mows 


mamos 


mas-daghanus oos-daghants. 


malchikooin 
mas-shoktim 
mas-goorim 


mas-chedim 


m4s-goosas 


ooyer. 
oodoomis. 
ooyl. 
okin. 
oshting. 
oomi. 
ookhat. 
oort. 
ooik. 
osh. 
oomoopush. 
ootuttus. 
oopoing. 
ooyus. 
ooyt. 
orer. 
ootsir. 
omish. 
oomis. 
oomé. 
oongoo. 
oos. 


oomos. 


oolchikoin 
oos-shokim. 
oos-goorum. 


oos-chedim. 


00S-goosas. 
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In the nominative singular a difference is made between a 
ransitive and intransitive verb, by adding ¢ when the former is 
employed, except in the first person, when a slightly different form is 


used, as shown above. 


No difference is made in the first and second 


persons plural: ¢ is added to the third person sometimes, but is not 


obligatory : 


I went , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Isaw the man . 

Thou sawest the man 

She went . . 

He saw the man 

They will come . . 
They saw me . , . * 


Feh niyum. 

Fah sissun yétsum. 
. Oomé siss-un yétsooma. 
. Kin nimo. 

Iné sissum yétsimi. 

Koo joochen, 

Ooé jeh aiyétsoomun. 


When reference is made to objects or animals, the following forms, 
which are not applicable to human beings, are used :— 


: khos, masc. 
this : . { khot, fem. 

, khosé, masc. 
ofthis .  . { khoté, fem. 
these khots. 
of these . Rhotsé. 


This is the horse 
This water is good . : 
This is better than that . 


ess, masc. 
That . { et, fem. 
essé, masc. 
Of that 4 eté, fem. 
Those ‘ ‘ . ets 
Of those elsé, 


. Khos haghoor bi. 
. Khot tsil tultus dila. 
. Khos essé-tstim tultus bi. 


REFLECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


The reflective pronoun is formed by a reduplication of the 


personal pronoun : 


I myself . Feh 7é. 

thou thyself . . 00m gooi or goo 
got. 

he himself . tnt. 

she herself . 1n mooi. 

it itself (masc.) . ess 7. 

it itself (fem.) . et @, 


we ourselves . min min, 
you yourselves . . mh maiyf. 
they themselves F » 00 00%. 

they themselves (objects) . ets 7. 


The genitive is formed by using the personal and possessive 
pronouns together,—7ah jehimoh, oomé gooimoh, iné iyimoh, &c.: 


Dative. 
akherer. 
gookherer, 
thherer. 
mookherer. 
mtkherer. 
makherer. 
ookherer, 


Accusative. 
Same as nominative. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


The possessive is also indicated by the following form :— 


mine . gehimoh. her . « mooyimoh, 

thine + gootmoh, ours . . miyimoh, 

mis . » tyimoh. yours, + masysmoh. 
theirs ‘ . ooytmoh, 
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Examples. 
My house. . : ° . jgehtmoh hah. 
Her horse. ; ; : . mooyimoh haghoor. 
His mother’s head P . . iné imimoh mooyimoh mooyetis. 


I wish you to teach me your Jan- jah ruck echaba gootmoh bash aikin; etté 
guage; in return I willteachyou —_— budul jehtmoh bash oomer goykyum. 
mine. 

The cows which you saw were ours boouns be yotsooma etsé miyimoh bitin, 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


The interrogative pronoun is expressed by émin or menun when 
relating to human beings, and dmzs (masc.) and dmit (fem.) when 
relating to animals or objects, as: 


Which horse is this? . ‘ . Khos admis haghoor bi. 
Which milk is best? . ; . Amit mamoo tultus dila. 
Whose horse is this? . : . Khos haghoor dminé bi. 


Whose house did you enter? . Oom mené hahlé nibum. 
Whose is this P . ; . Khos dminé bi. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


The relative is expressed by using de with the personal 
pronoun, as: 


I who went . : . .  Jéh be niyum. 

I whosawthe man . : . Jah de sissun yétsum, 
This is the man who went . Be nimi iné siss bai. 

The horse which I saw : . Haghoor be yétsum. 

This ts the man I saw : . Jah be yétsum iné siss bai. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


Kits and men are used in the sense that wa//ah is employed in 
Hindoostani, but are not used to make into verbal substantives as in 
that language, as: 


A person of Hunza . . : . Hunzoo kztsun. 
Nager people . : : : . Nager kdésik. 
Somebody must go : ; . Menun myuss awaji, 
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THE NEGATIVE. 


” 


The simple negative ‘‘no” is expressed by 4é. ‘‘Not” is ex- 
pressed by défz, which is apparently a compound of the word 67 
“is,” with the negative a affixed. For human beings dépaz is used 
in the masculine and d@fo in the feminine, as: 


Have youseenhimP No .. . . Ooméin yétsooma? Bé. 
This is not your gun : ; ; ‘ . Khos oomé toomak ai. 
He is not here . : : ‘ ; : . In kohlé @paz. 

The Queen is not in the house . : . GéAnish hahlé apo. 


A negative form is given to the verb by affixing az, d, ow. In 
compound verbs the negative is interposed, as : 


I will not do (it) : ‘ ; : : . Jah azyechum. 

I do not know . 5 , . : : . Jah ékeyum. 
Tamunable_ . , ‘ : : : . Jah owleyum. 

I will not forget . i ‘ ‘ : »  Jeh till-az-aljum. 
I have not forgotten : : F : . Jeh till-az-Alum. 


If the verb already begins with az, A is interposed, as: ackenuss 
‘‘to teach me,” az-A-kenuss ‘‘ not to teach me.” 

If the verb already begins with 4, az is prefixed, as: druss ‘to 
send me,” Ai-druss ‘‘not to send me.” 


THE VERB. 


The verb is generally very regular with terminations expressing 
tense and person. The infinitive always ends in dss, ess or uss. 

A great number of verbs form the past participle irregularly, and 
certain of them conjugate the past participle as a tense. Among the 
latter are— 


to do or tomake . etuss. tosee . , ‘ . yétsuss. 
to bring . ‘ . ditthuss. to come . 5 ‘ . jooyess. 
toask . 3 . dogharisuss. togo . : ‘ . niyuss. 
to sleep . ‘ . guchéyuss, 


Fooyess also forms three of its tenses irregularly. 

All tenses, except in the imperative mood, have different termina- 
tions of the 3rd person singular to express different genders of nouns 
or of persons. 

The imperfect tense in the 1st person singular and plural, and the 
pluperfect in the 1st person singular, have two forms, which are used 
at pleasure without changing the meaning. 

By the use of #/o0 and et¢é with the perfect tense a gerund in the 
form of a tense is produced. 

The conditional or potential mood is formed by the suffix d4é “ or 
not’’ to all tenses of the indicative mood. 

A verbal substantive is formed by adding postpositions to the 
infinitive, as: 

in the going . . Niyuss-dloo. for the going . niyuss-gunné. 

on the going . . niyuss-etté. from the going . niyuss-ts#m. 

with the going =, niyuss-kd?. 
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Conjugation of the verb “ To Go.” 


THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE Moon. 


Present. Future. 
to go niyuss. | to be about to go. niyuss niyuss. 
Past. : ; 
to have gone . niyuss dilam. 
PaRTICIPLES. 
Present. Future. 
going nichoomé. | being about to go . ; niyussé. 
Past. 
Singular. Plural. 
I having gone na. we having gone nimen. 
thou having gone noké. you having gone nama. 
he or it having gone . nt. they having gone . noo. 
she oy it having gone . nomo they having gone ni, 
(objects) ( fem.) 
GERUNDS. 


in my having gone 

in thy having gone 

in his, her, its having 
gone, 


In the same way jeh niyum-etteé 


SUPINES., 
possibly to go . niyuss-abé. must go 
meet to go niyuss-maiymi. ought to go 
InpicaTIvE Moon. 
Present. 
Singular. Plural, 
I am going nichaba. we are going . 
thou art going . nichooba. you are going . 
he is going nichoobai. they (human beings) 
she is going nichoobo. are going. 
it is going (mas.) nichibi. they (objects) are go- 
it is going (fem) nichimdila, ing (mas.) 
they (objects) are go- 
ing (fem.) 
Imperfect, 


I was going . 


thou wast going 

he was going . 

she was going . 

it was going (mas.) . 

it was going ( fem.) 


jeh niyum-dloo. 
oom nim-iuloo. 
in nim-uloo. 


in our having gone 
in your having gone 
in their having gone 


Sf 


nichabum or 
nichabaiyum. 
nichoobum. 


we were going. 


you were going 


nichoobum. they (human beings) 
nichoobom. were going. 
nichibim. they (objects) were 
nichim dilim. going (mas.) 

they (odjects) were 


going ( fem.) 


min nim-uloo. 
mah nim-tloo. 
00 nim-uloo. 


on or by my having gone, &c.” 


niyuss-awajé. 
niyuss-dila, 


nichaban. 
nichooban. 
nichooban. 
nichooibiin. 


nichoobitsun, 


nichabum or ni- 
chabaiyum. 

nichoobum. 

nichoobum, 


nichoobitim, 


nichoobitsim. 
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Pluperfect. 
Singular, Plural. 
Ihadgone. . niyabum or ni- we had gone ; » nibum. 
_yabaiyum. you had gone ‘ » nibum, 
thou hadst gone =. nibum. they (human beings) . nibum. 
he had gone. . nibum. had gone. 
she had gone . . nibom, they (objects) had gone nibiaim. 
it had gone (mas. ) . nibim. (mas.) 
it had gone (fem.) . nimdilim. they (objects) had gone _ nibitsdm. 
(fem.) 
Perfect. 
I went. ‘ . Niyum. we went ‘ . .  nimen. 
thou wentest . . nima. you went 3 . nimen. 
he ov it went . . nimi. they (human beings) . mimen, 
she went . ‘ . nimo. went. 


they went (objects) (mas.) nimiun. 
they went (objects) (fem.) nimi. 


The perfect also acts as a future preterite, as ‘(I shall have gone, 
&c., niyum.” 


Praterite. 
Singular. Plural. 
I have gone. . niyaba. we have gone i . niban. 
thou hast gone . niba. you have gone. niban. 
he has gone. . nibai. they (human bei ngs) niban. 
she has gone . . nibo. have gone, 
it has gone (mas.) .  nibi. they (objects) have gone _nibitin. 


it has gone (fem.) . nimdila. mas.) 
they (objects) have gone __ nibitsun. 
(fem.) 


Future. 
Iwill go . » « nichum. wewillgo .  .  . nichun, 
thou wilt go. . nichooma, you willgo . nichoomun. 
he or it will go . nichi. they (human beings) will nichen. 
she will go ; . nicho. go. 
they (odjects) will go nichoomitn. 
(mas.) : 
they (obdjects) will go nichimi. 
(fem.) 
IMPERATIVE. 
letme go. . . nisha. letus go . . . nishen, 
go thou. : . ni, goyou . : . nin. 
let him, her, o7 it go . nish, letthem go. . nishen. 


ConpiTionaL Moop, 
Present. Perfect. 
I may be going, &c. . nichaba-abé. I might have gone, &c. niyum-abé. 


Imperfect. Praterite. 
I may have been go- nichabum-abé. | I should have gone, niyaba-abé. 
ing, &c. &c. 
Pluperfect. Future. 
I may ov would have niyabum.abé. Imaygo . : » nichum-abé. 


gone, &c, 
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A future form is given to the verb in all its tenses, either by 
reduplication, as : 


I am about to go . niyuss nichaba. | I was about togo. niyuss nichabum. 
or by using the verb mandss ‘‘to become,” as: 


Iam aboutto go . : ‘ é : , . . Niyuss maiyaba. 


A verbal substantive is formed by adding the terminations wm in 
the singular and 24, oykz, &c., in the plural to the infinitive, as: 


one who goes . Niyuss-un, one who strikes . delluss-un. 
those who go ‘ . hiyuss-2k, those who strike . delluss-skoyhs. 


also in an alternative sense, as: 


something toeat. . shiyusseuw.| something todo . etuss-un, 


‘ugqooysiih00 (00) 
‘ugqooysiidreur (yeu) 
*uBqooysATW (Uru) 


‘ssnyeso 
‘ssnunsd-jasoo 
*ssnughoo 
*ssaXghoo 
“ssnjoyoo 
*ssnjeAop 
*SSB1003-S00 
*ssnio- [9 
*sS¥so03-Soo 
“ssn.ie Moo 
*sny[NM0o 
*sstuf00 
*SSP[OHSOO 
*ssnunuwioop 
*SSBUELU-SOWI0O 
*ssnynyysnp 
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A tense of one of these verbs is conjugated as follows :— 
Singular. 


lamteaching thee . . .  . (jah oom) gokyum. 
lam teaching him . . : . (jah in) ékyum, 
Jam teaching her . . : . (jah in) moykyum. 
I am teaching you . . . Gah ma) maikyum. 
Iam teaching them . . ‘ . (jah oo) oykyum. 


thou art teaching me . . . (oomé jeh) aikima, 
thou art teaching him . . - (oomé in) ékima. 
thou art teaching her 2 * . (oomé in) moykima. 
thou art teaching us . : ‘ « (oomé min) mékima, 
thou art teaching them. ‘ + (oomé oo) oykima. 


heis teaching me. ; : . (iné jeh) aiktmi. 
he is teaching thee . c ‘ . (iné oom) goykimi. 
he is teaching her. ‘ < . (iné moy) moykimi. 


he is teaching us ‘ F . . (iné min) méktmi. 
he isteaching you . . . « (iné m&) maikimi. 
he is teaching them . s : - (iné 00) oykimi. 


she isteaching me . . : . (iné jeh) aikimo. 


she is teaching thee . , a . (iné oom) goykimo, 
she is teaching him . r . . (iné in) ékimo. 
she is teaching us. ‘ ‘ . (iné min) méktmo, 
she is teaching you . ‘ a . (iné m&) maiktmo. 
she is teaching them . . . . (iné 00) oykimo. 
Plural, 
we are teaching thee . ; : . (min oom) goykéyun. 
we are teaching him . ‘ é . (min in) ékéyun, 
we are teaching her . ; : . (min in) moykéyun. 
we are teaching you . P . . (min ma) maikéyun. 
we are teaching them . . . (min 00) oykéyun. 
youareteachingme. . . . (mah jeh) aikéymun, 
you are teaching him F ‘ - (mah in) ékéymun. 
you are teaching her ‘ ‘ « (mah in) moykéymun. 
you are teaching us . c : » (mah min) mékéymun. 


you areteaching them . .  . (mah oo) oykéymun, 


they are teaching me . : « (00 jeh) aikéymun. 
they are teaching thee. . . (oo oom) goykéymun, 
they are teaching him ‘ a - (00 in) ékéymun. 
they are teaching her F é - (oo in) moykéymun. 
they are teaching us . is . . (00 min) mékéymun, 
they are teaching you . é . (00 ma) maikéymun. 


The reflective form “I am teaching myself, &c.,” is never used. 


A few verbs, such as delluss ‘to strike,’ are also used in an 
abstract sense or as compounds, without the pronominal prefix. 

A few, such as yegooyess ‘‘to search for,’ only employ the pre- 
fix when referring to human beings. 
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object, as: 


NUMERAL VERBS. 
A number of verbs have two forms according to the number of the 


to bring (one) dit-thuss. to produce (one) desmenuss. 

to bring (many) doot-thuss. to produce (many) doosmenuss, 

to count (one) itsenuss. to pull (one) jashetuss. 

to count (many) ootsenuss, to pull (many) jashotuss,. 

to eat (one: shiyuss. to summon (one) . _ yegooyess. 

to eat (many) shooyuss. to Summon (many) —_ooyegooyess. 

to finish (one) phush-etuss. to see (one) étsuss 
finish (many) phush-otuss. e. 2 : 

aap y E tosee (many) .  yotsuss. 

to join (one) esmass. to cause (one) tosit —_ erootuss. 

to join (many) dusmass. to cause (many) to sit orootuss. 

to make (one) etuss. to strike (one) delluss, 

to make (many) OFUss. to strike (many) déluss. 

to open (one) dinseruss. to take up (one) yenuss. 

toopen (many) . doonserus. to take up (many). ooyenuss. 

to play upon (one) ae to teach (one) ékinuss. 
pinaster to teach (many) oykinuss. 

to play upon (many) —_ogaruss. to throw (one) phull-etuss. 


instruments, 


to throw (many) 


phull-otuss. 


and all compounds of efuss ‘‘ to make.” 


Examples. 


Jah hun baltun shiyum. 


I have eaten one apple 
Jah tsindo bdlting shooyum, 


I have eaten five apples 
A comparison of the above lists will show that several verbs, such 


as ‘to count,” “to teach,” are both numeral and pronominal. 
GENERIC VERBS. 


A few verbs have different forms according to the gender of the 
object, as: 


Masculine form. Feminine form. 
to bring . dit-thuss. doosooyuss. 
toeat . . . Shiyuss, | sheyuss, 
totakeup. . yenuss. gunuss. 
Examples, 
I took up the gun ‘ P Jah toomakun yenum. 


I took up the sword . — : s . Jah guttunchun gunum. 
Ibrought bread «ww St~(SSstsi‘(CNSCSdS Shiro ditsum. 
I brought water i ‘ ; ‘ ah tsil doosooyum. 


THE VERB “TO BE.” 
The Verb To BE is defective, the only parts being— 


InpicaTIVE Moon. 


Present. 
Singular. Plural, 
1. ba bfn. 
2. ht ban. 
ai mas. ‘ ban (for human beings). 
3. pe Sem, for human beings. bitin mas. pie animals and obe 
dila fits } for animals and objects. bitsunyem: eas 
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Past. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. baiyum. 1. bum. 
2. bum. 2. bum. 

bum mas. . bum (for human beings). 
3. bom fem. or human beings. 3. 3 bitin mas. (for animals and objects). 

bim (for animals and objects). dilim fem. 


The conditional is formed by the suffix of ddé, as in the verb 


‘*To Go.” 


GERUNDS. 


baiyum-tloo 
baiyum-etté 
bumitloo 
bum-etté 


of the above verb. 


speaking of oneself { 
speaking of others { 


The verb MANASS ‘to become ”’ 


in my being. 
on my being. 
in his, her, ov their being. 
on his, her ov their being. 


is used to supply the deficiencies 


Both are employed to express possession as in Latin, there being 


no verb ‘‘to have. ” 


I have a good horse ‘ ‘ 
My father had a good sword . 


J& Apuch tultus haghoorun bi. 
Ja ow ipuché tultus guttunchun maim- 
dilim. 


THE VERB “TO BECOME.” 
INFINITIVE Moop. 
Present. Past, 
to become manass. | to have become manass dilim, 
Future. 
to be about to become. mandass manass. 
PaRTICIPLES, 
Present. Past. 
: ots : namun. 
becoming maiyimé. having become . . ees 


Future. 


being about to become manass namun. 


SuPINES. 


manass abé. 


possibly to become. —_— 
manass- maiymi. 


meet to become 


manéass-awajé. 
manass-dila. 


must become . 
ought to become 


InpicatTive Moop. 


Present, 
Singular. _ Plural. . 
Iam becoming . . maiy&ba. ,; we are becoming . + maiyAban. 
thou art becoming .  « maiba, you are pee a : . maiban, 
., (for human¢ m. . maibai. Sor uman iban. 
ae bo i # beings { fa % maibo. me fio beings } saab en 
Is becom) foranimals§ m. . maibi. - iia | m, maibiin, 
NB and ial f. » maiymdila, B- and objects( f. maibitsun, 
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Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
I was becoming . .Maiyébum. | we were becoming . maiyabum, 
thou wast becoming .. ale re you were ae ae .maibum, 
.. (for human (m. maibum. or 3 ah : 
he, she, it beings (Cf. maibom. id ict beings popu 
was be- for animals(§ m. maibim. in for prise | m. maibiim. 
coming’ Cand objects( f. maiymdilim. 8 and objects ( f.matymbitsum. 
Pluperfect. 
I had become . : . mandbum. we had become. . manoobum. 
thou hadst become . é mance, you had pa F . manoobum, 
¢ for aaa m.manoobum. or human } 
pean i beings Jf. manoobém. they had beings MARCO 
ag 2") for animals § m.manibim. become edges | m.manibiam. 
come Cand objects ( f. manimdilum. and objects ( f.manoobitsim. 
Perfect. 
Ibecame .. . » manam. we became ‘ . + Manoomun. 
thou becamest  . a . Manooma. | youbecame_ . . + Manoomun. 
for i m. manimi. for human } hanGannia 
he, she, it beings tf. . manoomo, | they be- beings ‘ . 
became )for pm m . manibi. came pire ial m, manibitn. 
and objects( f. . manimdila, and objects( f. manibitsun. 


There is also a pronominal form of the perfect— 


Singular. Plural. 
I became . ; . amanum. we became . ‘ . mimanoomun, 
thou becamest . ‘ » goomanooma. | you became. : . mMamanoonum, 
‘for aes m.imanimi. for human 
he, she, it beings ( f.moomanoomo. | they beings } SORTED SOME: 
became ) for peneel m.imanibi, became Pohanimals ye. cemanibian, 
and objects( f. manim dilim, and objects 3 f.oomanoobitsun, 
Preterite. 
I have become . ; . manaba. we have become ‘ . Manoobian. 
thou hast become ‘ . manooba. | youhave become. . Manooban. 
hevchs, i sigh cca | m.. a a they pee eee } rianeoben, 
has be. eng i. menee es have ergs spas 
conte Bie ge ies | m.. manibi. iecomie Sor eon m,manibian,. 
and objectst{ f. . manimdila. and objectst f. manibitsun. 
Future. 
I will become : ; . maiyam. | we will become . ; . maiyan, 
thou wilt become . . + Matyma. | you will become . : . maimen. 
. (for human §m, . maiyimi. h : 
he, she, it i hei { 2 ely . Sor tc . Maimen. 
wilt bees emgs (f. . maiyimo. | they will beings 
“ome oe pn niaiuins become | for animals [ m. maiy mitn. 
and objects : ae and objects \ f.. maiy imi. 
IMPERATIVE Moon. 
become thou. ‘ ‘ . mané, | become ye . Ss » Manin. 
let him, her, it become : . manish.| let them become . ‘ . Manishen, 


There is also a pronominal form— 


Singular. Plural. 
let me become . . — . amanish. letus become .  . mimanishen, 
let thyself become =. —, goomanish. | let yourselves become . mAmanooshen. 


m. imanish, let them become . . Oomanishen, 


let hi i { ; 
m, her, it become £. «-moonanizh, 
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The conditional mood is formed as in the verb Nivuss ‘to go”’ by 
adding dé to all forms of the indicative. 


THE INTERROGATIVE, 


The interrogative is formed by adding d or by laying a stronger 
accent on the final syllable of the verb, if it already terminates in 
a, as: 


Singular. Plural. 
ishebringing?. .  . dishoobaiya. | are they drinking P. —.._ mibana. 
hast thou brought P . . dithoomd. were we drinking P . . miabuma. 

ADVERBS. 


There are a few regular adverbs, such as éshingaz “ carelessly,’ 
tulldn “slowly,” &c., but the more usual form is to employ the adjec- 
tive without adding the termination um, or to use né or namun the 
past participles of the verbs ETuSS ‘to do” or MaNndss “‘ to become’’ 
with the termination, as: 


He came quickly, and proudly (and) In hiamalkim dimi, d& mucharun 
bravely drew his sword. nimun es-daghanisun xé guttunch 
dyoosimi. 


Lit. “ He quick came, and proud having become, brave having done, sword 
drew.” 


EXAMPLES. 
lL. 
Iron is hard a ee ee . Chimer dungun dila. 
Lead is heavy . ; : . . Nang tsoomun dila. 
Gold is heavier than silver . j Genish boorf tsim tsoomun dila. 


My horse is swifter than my brother’s J& haghoor j& achooé haghoor tsim 
himalkamun bi, 


Who is that man P . : . . Iné Amin bai P 

Your horse islame . . .  «. Oomé haghoor gowoo bi. 

I forgot to get itshod . . . . S&rpomits efoosuss tillalum. 

Remember to do it tomorrow . « Gosiloo gun chimden iner etuss. 

How far is it from here to NagerP . Bérimén muttun dila kolémoo Nagerer. 


I went to Bassin to play polo, but Jeh Bassiner niyum billa delluss gunné, 
when I arrived at the Shawaran I umma, shawarun dushkultum atdloo 


was ill, so [ returned. galis amanum, etté gunné ilji talinum. 
Iam hungry; give mesomething to eat Chumini ba jar shiyussun jowoo, 
Here are ten water melons . .« Koleh toromo booerisho bitin. 


They are tooacidtoeat. . .  . Shooyesser bit shikoorimisho bitn. 

[ saw some fine fruit in my brother’s J& achooé busstloo tultus phAmilishoik 
garden. yotsum. 

Have you forgotten to ask himP . =. Oomé iner dogharasuss tillgolooma P 


I will beat you if you do not remember. Akana oomé gisetté owgunoomaké jah 
oom goodejum, 
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You must go there 
I want to go, but I am too busy. 


place. 
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Oom eué niyuss Awajé. 
. Niyuss dila, akoortmunké diré but dila. 
will send my foster brother in my Ooshum achoowun jé bago 
seyaba., 


erchum 


Yesterday one man “a hawk on a Saboor hiné bashan tillyetté wullibi 


walnut tree is perched”’ (Jz¢. fallen) 
said then I went and there two men 
caused to sit. Night to become till 
they sat, afterwards they came, and 
to sleep time on its becoming light 
having taken I went with me six 
men I took. Gently making near it 
we went, long time we sat. Time 
from one I sent, that man near it 
having gone carelessly rose. On his 
rising that hawk alert made to so 
much (that) having flown he went. I 
to the boy “‘atorch should be, (that) 
having looked if elsewhere where on 
the trees (it) has perched,” said. 
Those lads “a torch is not’ said, on 


senimi, etdloo jeh niyum na elleh altun 
siss orootum. Sham manass kashin- 
ger hrootoomun, itsyeté doomun, da 
guchéyuss ken manasstloo garing 
nookun niyum akhat mishindoowan 
siss ootsooyum. Jool echoomé ipuch 
nimen, tooshar kenum hrootoomun. 
Kenum tsim hinyeté érum, iné siss 
ipuch ni Ashingai dal manimi, Iné 
dal manassetté essé basha lel etimi 
tairumaner thur nidili nimi, Jah 
jotoomitser hulching manass dila, 
barenin huzar déktloo 4miloo tomun 
etté wulljia senum. Ooé jotoomutsé 
hulching 4pih senoomun. Etté tstim 
chookné d& gichéyum. 


that silently having come (home) 
I slept. 


Translation. 


Yesterday a certain man told me that a hawk had perched on a walnut tree, 
on which I went and caused two men to sit there. They sat till nightfall, after 
which they came, and as soon as it was sleeping time I took lights and went, taking 
six men withme. We approached gently and sat along time. After a time I sent 
one man, who having approached climbed up carelessly. The hawk was alarmed 
by his climbing up so that it flew away. I told the boys they should get a torch 
and see if the hawk had perched somewhere else on the trees, The boys said 
there was no torch, so being unable to say anything I went home to sleep. 


2. 


Saboor jeh ishkarer niyum, siindo siss jakét doobum. Jakat altats bazishoyki 
toomakun bim, Etsé bazisho hun serunké, altats taljo, d& mishindo gowoo 
donimiyun. Itsyeté iské sissé kat haghoorké bazisho hahler ootsooyum, d& hikiam 
ooé jeh etté gaher niyum. Phalis kenum tstm donun girik yotsoomun. Kansh 
maiyimi ipuch nimen hun ooytm iltorengé giriyun dellum. Hin sissuné essé 
niun hah yekal nimi. Jah elleh mim dé matan dishuner niyum elleh deshkultum- 
etté tupp manimi ooyim binun yaré guchoomun. Yettim gintsiloo phalisun 
bésko thanim chishun-etté nimen dé phalis donun girtk yotsoomun. Elleh 
barenusstloo sirgané sissik etté gah-tloo joochoobum jah yotsum, umma ooé 


yonuss owlenoomun min mes-goosoomun huzir dishmoyok maimen etté-gunné 
hah yekal nimen. 


Translation. 


Yesterday I went out hunting, and five men came with me. I had two hawks 
and a gun with me. The hawks caught one hare, two pigeons and six partridges, 
After that I sent three men home with my horse and the hawks and went up the 
valley with the others. After a short time we saw a herd of wild goats. We 
crept close, and I shot one wild goat with large horns. One man having taken it 
up went towards home. I went on toa father place and on night coming on we 
slept under a big rock. The next day we ascended a very steep (Jit. little-sloping) 
and high mountain, and saw a small herd of wild goats. While looking at them 
I saw some men coming along the valley, but was not able to recognize them, and 
fearing lest they should be enemies we went towards home. 
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3. 


Koolto taiy khut niyabum barenaké hin sissun témunetté yetté doosoobum 
tairamaner taty dullum hin sissun gharichoomé dtmi ipuch di dogharisimi “ oom 
yetté bess doosooba P” 

Iné senimi “ bess bessun munna dila.” Senussiloo da iné senimi “ 4wé, jah 
munna etaba j& koleh oomé be bi.” Iné senimé “shooa, jeh yetté doosaba 
bareyum bessun echoomaké, joo.” Etté senuss-etté yaérim iné multsimi, 

Multsassiloo yettim inéke multsimi tairimaner yéram ine yettum iné yekal 
daiyok dellimi. Etsé daiyo-tstm hun dunnun delluss-kat yettim iné iyetusetté 
yemi. 

Yeyesstloo yettiim inéké yaré dimi, df inéké dunnuné iné iyetusiloo dellimi, 
Essé delluss-kat phalisun iyetus kharimi, mooltun dimi, tairimaner etté puchim 
khoté puchim siss doo phut otoomun. 

Etté bishaié Charboo elleh bum oyon gutti numa Tarangfah ipuch nimen., 
Iné Tarangfah ooé ustum etuss owlenimi. 

Iné Tarangfah ké nia Wuzeeré ipuch nimen, niyusstloo Wuzeer héhle apum, 
Wuzeeré supooyarer dogharusoomun “ Wuzeer um nibaiya P”’ 

Supooyér ooer senoomun “ Wuzeer koleh 4pai Thum ipuch nibai;’’ Ellémoo 

harichoomé Thum ipuch nimen. 

Thumké Wuzeeré oltalik gutti nima bum, barenumké gharichoomé bit sissik 
doomun, opuch joochumké 4ltun sissiké mooltun dibullum. 

Thumké Wuzeer dogharisoomun, kooé be manoomun, Ellémoo Tarangfah 
awul-tsim akhirer oyon chegah etimi: tairumaner Thumke Wuzeeré ustum né 
oltalik etté hinum oyonoomun. 


Translation. 


To-day I had gone down the valley and saw a man who was climbing (d7¢, going 
out) on a tree, so that a man came calling up the valley and having come close 
asked him, “‘ Why, have you climbed up P” 

He said, “why, what is forbidden?” On his saying this he (the other one) also 
said, * Yes, I had forbidden it; what business have you here P”’ (Jct. what is to you 
in this of mine P) He said, “ Well, I have climbed up, I will see what you can do. 
Come.”’ On his saying this the one below abused him. 

On his abusing, the one above also gave abuse, so that the one below threw 
stones towards the one above. From throwing those stones one stone hit the head 
of the one above. 

On being hit (Jit. receiving) the one above came down; having come, he also 
struck him (the other) on the head witha stone. That one with beating had his 
head a little wounded, and blood came, so that men, having come from this side 
and that side, separated them. 

The Charboo of the village was there, and all having got together went to the 
Tarangfah. The Tarangfah was not able to settle the case (dct. to make judg- 
ment). 

The Tarangfah having taken them went to the Wuzeer. On going, the 
Wuzeer was not at home. They asked the Wuzeer’s family, “ Where has the 
Wuzeer goneP” 

The family told them, “The Wuzeer is not here; he has gone to the Thum.” 
They telling it (to one another) went to the Thum. 

The Thum and the Wuzeer were both together and saw eel men come 
talking ; (when) they came near (they saw that) two men were bleeding. The 
Thum and and Wuzeer asked them “What has happened ?””? They enquired from 
first to last the whole (circumstances) of the Tarangfah, so that the Thum and 
Wuzeer having awarded judgment fined (J:#, took goods from) both. 
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VOCABULARY. 


All pronominal verbs, nouns, &c., are given in the 3rd person, and 
marked (p7o0z.) 

Numeral verbs are given in the singular and marked (num.) 

Some substantives are alike in both numbers, but the plural forms 
of a few are omitted. = 

The plural forms of all the adjectives are omitted. 


To be able ilenuss. 

Above mudull. 

To abuse mults&ss. 

Account chegah f- 

Acid shikoorim. 

Active himalkim. 

To advise kanow etuss. 

After ilji. 

Afterwards its-yeté 

Again da. 

Air ghol f 

Alert lel. 

All oyon 

Alongside of ilut. 

Although d4khan4 

Always hamésh 

And da, na 

Anger imoskish f. (pron.) 
Angry imos (pron.) 

To be angry imos mandss (pron.) 
Another thim. 

Another time yetim dum, 
Answer joowAb, 

To answer joow4b etuss. 

Ant kon m., koyo pé. 
Anxiety sumba 7. 

Anxious goonésh. 

Apart itsé. 

Apple bdlt, balting p/. 
Apricot joo, jéng p/. 

Arm ishuck f. (pron.), ishuckichung p/. 
Arms (weapons) saman f. 

Army hol m. 

To arrive deshkultuss ( pron.) 
Arrow hints m., hintsé p/. 
To ask dighdrisuss (ro0n.) 
To ask for doomaruss. 

Ass jakun m., jakoyo p/. 


Aunt (father’s sister) ... 
», (mother’s sister) ... 


Autumn 


intsoo f. (pron.) 
imi f. (pron.) 
duttoo 7. 
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Avalanche 
Away 


Back 

Bad 
Barley 
Bat 

To be 
Bean 
Bear 
Beard 

To beat 
Beautiful 
Because 
To become 
Before 
To begin 
Behind 
Belly 
Beloved 
Below 
To betray 
Betrothal 
Between 
Bird 
Bitter 
Black 
Blind 
Blood 

To blow 
Blue 
Blunt 
Body 
Bone 

To be born 
Both 
Boundary 
Bow 

Boy 
Brain 
Brass 
Brave 
Bread 

To break 
Breath 
Brick 
Bride 
Bridegroom 
Bridle 
Bridge 
To bring 
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shal m. 
phut. 


iwuldus m. (pron.) 
ghonaikish. 

hurri f. 

tatapul m., tatapulsho p/. 
mandss. 

rabong m. 

yan m., yamits p/. 
ingyi f. (pron.) 

idelluss (pron.), delluss. 
tultus. 

besské, bessunké. 
manAss. 

yér, sor. 

soormunuss. 

ilji. 

yool m., yooling p/. (pron.) 
shildato. 

sirgan. 

efilenuss. 

har 7. 

makich. 

bring m., bringants p/. 
ghdkowm. 

matim. 

shon. 

miltun 7. 

phoo etuss. 

aiyesh shikum. 

phut. 

idim m., idimisho p/. (pron.) 
iltin m., iltinjo p/. (pron.) 
dimunuss (pron.) 

oltalik. 

dir f,, diring p/. 

amé /,, jjaming p/. 

hillus m., hilesho f/. 
mutto 7. 

shikurk ril f- 
es-dd4ghAnis (pron.) 
shérd m. 

yelluss. 

hish £. 

dishtik m., dishtikisho f/. 
garoni f. 

garéno m. 

tabung f. 

bush m., bushunts pd. 
dit-thuss (zum.), doosooyuss. 
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Broad 

To be broken 
Brooch 

Brother 

Brown 
Reddish-brown 
Bull 

Bullet 

To burn (trans.) 
To burn (intrans.) 
But 

Butterfly 


To call 
Calling 
Camel 
Care 
Careless 
Cattle (collectively) 
Charm 
Cheek 
Chin 
Circle 
Clarionet 
Clean 
Clever 
Clothes 
Cloth goods 
Cloud 
Cock 

Cold 
Colour 

To come 
Confidence 
Copper 
acner 
Four-cornered 
Corpse 
Cough 

To count 
Courage 
Cousin 
Cow 

To creep 
Crooked 
Crow 
Cultivation 
Custom 


To dance 


duldullim. 

khdruss, gulluss. 

ril f,, rilisho p/. 

echoo m., echookon p/. ( pron.) 
gooro. 

soormai. 

her m., herants p/. 

deedoo m., deedoomtts f/. 
eskolass ( prom.) 

golAss. 

umma. 

bitun m., bitaiyo p/. 
gushetuss (f70z.) 

tsim (sufixed.) 

kow etuss. 

kow 7. 

oont m. 

shung 7. 

Ashingai. 

booer. 

toomer f,, toomeri p/. 
imookish /,, imookeying p/. (pron.) 
isun m., isunisho p/. (pron.) 


bidiro-kishi m. 
strnai m., tootak m. 
praiyish. 


iIchikooin (proz.) 
guttoo m., guttong p/. 
hinum 7. 

khorin m. 

biro kerkamits mz. 
chagoorim. 

rung /. 

jooyess. 

buchik 7 

bardim ril £ 

shiti f,, shiting p/. 
wAlto shiting. 

gootis m., gootisho p/. 
kis 7 

itsenuss (pron. num.) 
baghdoori 7. 

echoo m., iyus f- 
booah f/,, booants p/. 
kAnsh manAss. 
gunder. 

gan m., gaiyo p/. 
bishai / 

chél £. 


giretuss, 
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Dancing nut 7 
Dangerous ndro. 
Darkness tootung 7. 
Daughter éy f,, éyishunts p/. (pron.) 
Daughter-in-law ikhakin f. (pron.) 
Day gunts f. 
Mid-day dogoyi f. 
To-day koolto. 
Deaf ghit. 
Death marun /. 
Deceit nefilen f. 
Deceitful gultung-kish. 
To deceive efilenuss (pron.) 
Destitute tardk. 
Dew punts 7. 
To die fyruss (proz.) 
Different fhar. 
Difficult mishkil. 
Dirty trek. 
Disposition itsir f. (pron.) 
To divide itsé etuss. 
Divorce phut. 
To do etuss. 
Dog hook m., hookaiy p/. 
Door hing f,, hingeng p/. 
Down khut. 
Dreadful baghérk. 
Dream yoolji f,, yooljing pl. (pron.) 
To drink mindss. 
Drum dudung m., dudungisho #/. 
Dry bim. 
Eagle germoon m., germoyo P/. 
Ear iltumdl /, iltimdling p/. (p70n.) 
Earth tik f. 
The earth birdi f. 
Earthquake boonyul /. 
East (sunrise) jill. 
Easy sucho. 
To eat shiyuss (”um.), sheyuss. 
Eclipse gran m. 
Edge ing, ingisho f/. 
Egg ting m., tingaiyo p/. 
Elbow iststn m., isisinisho p/. (pron.) 
Elephant husto m., hustomits f/. 
Empty kush. 
Enemy dishmun m, 
To enter giess. 
To envy koos etuss. 
Envy koos f. 
Equal bubber. 


Evening 
Ever 
Everybody 
Everything 
Ewe 
Except 
Eye 
Eyebrow 
Eyelash 


Face 
Family 
To fall 
Far 

Fat (suzbs.) 
Fat (aa7.) 
Father 


Father... ue a form of 


oes 


address) 


To be fatigued 
Fault 

Fear 

To fear 
Feather 

To feed 
Female 

Fig 

Fight 

Finger 

To finish 

Fire 

First 

Fish 

Flock (of birds) 
Flour 

Flower 

Flute 

To fly (as a bird) 
Following 
Foot 

For 

To forget 
Forgetfulness 
Fort 

Foster kindred 
Fowl 

Fox 

Friend 
Friendship 
From 

Frost 

Fruit 
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sdboor f 

béshdl. 

oyon. 

oyon. 

bellis m., bellisho p/. 

bagér. 

ilchin m., ilchinits p/. (pron.) 
iltans m. (pron.) 

irpir m. (pron.) 


ishkil f. (pron.) 

supooyar m., humooyin m. 
iwulluss (pron.) 

muttun. 

biss m. 

daghanis. 

yoow m., yootsdro p/. (pron.) 


} aiyah, (as amark of respect) baba. 


iwdruss (pvon.) 

tis f. 

biietai # 

esgoosdss (pron.) 

pergoo 7, pergoochung p/. 
yooshiyess (pron.) 

sontch m., sontchomits p/. 
phag. 

birgah /. 

emish m., emishiunts p/. (pron.) 
phushetuss (pron. num.) 
phoo f,, phoming £/. 
yerkomas. 

choomoo m., choomoomits J/. 
brin m. 

ddghén f. 

askoor f., askooring p/. 
gubbi m., gubbiunts p/. 

thur delluss. 

its-yeté. 

yootis m., yooting p/. ( pron.) 
gunné (sufixed.) 

tilléluss ( pron.) 

till f. 

kun m., kununts £/. 

ooshum. 

kerkamits m., kerkAmisho f/. 
loyn m., loynmits p/. 
shigoolo m. 

shigoolar /. 

tsim (sufixed.) 

gamoo m. 


phdmil m., phdmilisho p/. 


XXX Boortshki. 


Full ... Shuck. 

Fur .» bishkeh / 

Garden ... bussi /,, bussisung p/. 
Generous .. es-shokim (pron.), dit. wide-hearted. 
Gentle ses Jool. 

To get w. lyéyess ( pron.) 

Girl ... dussin f,, dussiwunts p/. 
To give ..» yooyess ( pron.) 

To go ... DBlyuss. 

To go out ... doosuss. 

Goats (collectively) ... hooyess m. 

He-goat .» huldun m. 

She-goat ... sigir m., sigirisho p/. 

Wild goat ... = giri m., girtk p/. 

God ... dummun. 

Gold ... genish #/ 

Good ... tultus. 

Grape .. gaing f, gainging p/. 
Grandfather ... epi m. (pron.) 
Grandmother ... epi f (pron.) 

Grass ... shikah f, shikaing p/. 
Gratitude ... minadari f. 

Great 1+ ~Ooyum. 

Green .. jut shikum. 

Grief ...  pidik. 

To grieve ... pidik manass. 

Gun ... toomdk m., toomdkishs p/. 
Gunpowder 1» milliung # 

Hail ..  alyer m. 

Hair w+ igoyiung f. ( pron.) 

Half ... trang. 

Hand .. iring f, iringchung p/. ( pron.) 
Right hand .. doyom f. 

Left hand .. =m f. 

Handle .. yun m., yununts p/. 
Happiness .» = sharidr f/ 

Happy ... shiriésh. 

To be happy .» esgoordss ( pron.) 

Hard .. dung. 

Hare .. ser m., serunts p/. 

Hatred .. gut f 

Hawk ... gutchunch m., gutchunchisho /. 
Head + lyetis m., iyetisho p/. ( pron.) 
To hear ... déyaluss ( pron.) 

Heart vee 0S mM. ( pron.) 

The Heavens w« alyesh f. 

Heavy ... tsoom. 

Heel ww. ighan ( pron.) 

Hen ... sdntch kerkamits m. 


Herd ... dn m, 


Boortshki. XXXi 


a —— 


Here .-. koleh. 
High we thdndm, 
To hit (as with a gun or 

astone) yeyess. 


Hollow ... push. 

Hope w» duck f 

Horse ... hdghoor m., h4ghoorints /. 
Horse-shoe ... sarpo f, sirpomits p/. 
Hot ... guroom. 

House ... h&h f, hahichung p/. 
How «. belttim. 

How many ... bérimAn. 

How much ee = bérdm. 

Humble ... ashatoo. 

Hunger w+ chum f, 

Hungry .. chumini. 

Hundred ww. tah fi 

To hunt ... ishkur etuss. 

To be hurt .» ikoluss ( pron.) 
Husband «ss mooyer m., mooyerisho p/. ( pron.) 
Ice .. gdmoo m. 

Idle ... butt. 

If « AkAn, huzdr. 

To be ignorant ... dkhenuss. 

To be ill .. gdlis mandss. 

Illness ww. galis m. 

Independent ... es-goortim ( pron.) 
Industrious .» = diirtskin. 

Infant .. jotis m, jotimits p/. 
Instead of ..» dishiloo. 

Iron .» chimer f 

Judgment .» ustum 

To join «- desm&ss (mum.) 
Kettledrum w. dAmul m., dimulisho p/. 
To kick ... dapiski delluss. 

To kill ... eskanuss (pron.) 

King .» thum m., thummo p/. 
King’s son ... gishpoor m., gishpoorisho p/. 
Knee .»» Idoomis m., idoomisisho p/. (pron.) 
Knife ... chur m., chirunts /. 
To know .+« henuss. 

Lame ses {OWOO. 

Language .. bash f, bashisho f/. 

To laugh ». ghasdss. 

Lead w= nang f 

To learn »» henuss, 

To leave ..» phut etuss. 


Leg .. bussin £, bussining p/. 


XXXil 


Level 

Lie 

Life 

Light (sués.) 
Light (aq7.) 
Lightning 
Like 

Line 

Lip 

A little 
Liver 

Loins 

Long 

Long (2 sound) 
To look at 
Love 

To love 
Low 


Maid 

To make 
Male 

Man 
Young man 
Old man 
Mare 
Marriage 
To measure 
Meat 
Medicine 
Melon 
Mid-day 
Midnight 
Milk 

Mill 
Miserly 
Mist 

Moon 

New moon 
Month 
Half month 
Morning 
Moth 
Mother 


Mother (as a form 
address) 


Mountain 
Mouse 
Mouth 
Much 

So much 


of 
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eee 


bubber. 

ghultung 

if 

sung f. 

himalkim. 

tumlum /*. 

joowun. 

kishi m. (a line of men), jin f. 
fyl £, fyling p/. ( pron.) 
phalis. 

ekin f,, ekining p/. (pron.) 
eshting (pron.) 
goosunim. 

birdngo. 

barenuss. 

shool f. 

shool etuss. 

chutt. 


choomitker f,, choomitkersho p/. 
etuss (pron. num.) 

biro m., biromits p/. 

siss m., sissik p/.; hir m., hirikunts p/, 
chakur m., chakursho p/. 

jut m., jutoo p/. 

bowom m., bowomisho p/. 

ger 7. 

ighunuss. 

chup /. 

mili m., milimiits p/. 

gowun, booer m. 

dogoyi 7 

trang thup 7 

mdmoo /. 

yeng m., yengisho p/. 

es chedim ( pron.), zt. narrow-hearted. 
koorts f. 

hdlunts m. 

tsai m. 

ishah f. 

tunts 7. 

sordi 8. 

pirun m. 


imi f#., imitsdro p/. ( pron.) 


zizi, m4mén. 

chish m., chishming £/. 
girkis m., girkisho p/. 
ikhat 7, ikhdting p/. (pron.) 
bit. 

tairim. 
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a 


This much 
Mud 
Mulberry 
Muscle 
Music 
Must 


Nail (finger) 
Name 
Narrow 
Near 


One (person) 
Only 

Open 

To open 
Oppression 
Or 


To order 
Other 
Out 
Over 
Owl 


To be pained 
Palace 

Palm (of the hand) 
Partridge 

Peach 

Pear 

To penetrate 
Perhaps 

To permit 

Pigeon 


akoortim. 

tagha £. 

birunsh, birdng //. 

girkis m. (/iterally a mouse). 
harip 7, hartping p/. 

awajé. 


yoort m., yooriunts p/. ( pron.) 


ik 7, tkin p/. (pron.) 

th4ronum, chedim. 

dsir (for objects), ipuch (for persons) 
(pron.) 

esh m. (pron.) 

tyi m., lyoo pl. (pron.) 

khus bé. 

tosh. 

éy f.,,éyishunts p/. (pron.) 

thup /. 


besska bé, 

shimal. 

imoopish m., imoopisho p/. (pron.) 
Api, dpai, Apo. 

bessun 4pi. 

mootoo. 


é (sufixed.) 

mén, 

eté (sufixed.) 
kits. 

thih, khus. 

bato. 

dinseruss (xum.) 
zulum 7. 

yah. 

hikum etuss. 
thim. 

holé (sufixed.) 
yet, uté, utim (sufixed.) 
hoo m., hooisho pd. 


ikholuss ( p70.) 
tang 7, tangichun f/. 
ituttus ( pron.) 

OWOO m. 
chikder, chikdering 27. 
péshoo, péshoomits p/, 
éluss (pvon.) 

maiyml. 

hikum etuss. 
tal m., tdljo pl. 


XXXIV 


Pity 

Place was 

To place est 

Play an 

To play (a game) 

To play (on an instru- 
ment) 

Pleasant tasting 

To please 

To be pleased 

Plough 

Point 

Praise 

Pride 

To produce 

To promise 

Proud 

To pull 


Quail 
Quality 
Quarrel 
Queen 
Quick 


Rain 

Ram 

To read 

Ready ss 
To receive wae 
To recognize 

To reconcile 

Red 

Relation 

Relationship 

To remember 
Remembrance 

To return 

Reward 

Rice 

Rich 

Ringlets 

To rise 

River 


Road 


Rock wits 
Roof svi 
Rope B68 
Rotten 

Round sil 
Rough si 
To run ‘as 


Boorishkt. 


jak 7 
dish f. 
osuss. 
gireli f. 
giratuss. 


egaruss (num.) 
ooyum. 

shiriar etuss. 
esgoordss ( pron.) 
hersh f,, herisho p/. 
ittun m., ittunisho p/. 
tikani £. 
digdsherkish / 
desmenuss (”um.) 
k&t etuss. 

muchar, digdsher. 
jashetuss (pron. num.) 


ghoon m., ghooyo p/. 
takpah f. 

chull 7 

gdnish f. gdnunts p/. 
himalkim. 


herdlt f. 
kdrélo m., kdrélomits 24. 
senuss. 
rull. 
iyéyess ( pron.) 
iyénuss ( pron.) 
desmass (zum.) 
bardim. 
uskoon m., tskoyo p/. 
iskooni f. 
eset gunuss (fvo7.) 
gusilo m. 
talinuss. 
goorin. 
bron m. 
gummus. 
gikyoo m. 
diéess, dAl manAss. 
sindah f,, sinddming p/. 
gun /,, guning f/. 

in m.. binisho p/. 
tesh f,, teshing //. 
gushk m., gushko /. 
mén. 
bidiro. 
jecherum. 
gatsuss, haiyeluss. 
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Sad stipish. 

Saddle tilyun f- 

Sand soh f. 

Sarcasm chido f. 

To say harass 

To scatter shellAss. 

To search yegooyess. 

To search for iyegooyess (pron.) 
To see iyétsuss (pron.), yétsuss (xum.) 
Seed boh f. 

To sell gushetuss ( pron.) 
To send éruss ( pron.) 

To separate itsé etuss. 

Servant shedder m., sheddershoo p/. 
Shadow yel 7. 

Shame shiker f- 

Sharp hirtm. 

Sheep (cod/ect.) belisho. 

Wild sheep yetul m. 

Short kit. 

Shoulder ipoing £., ipoingisho f/. ( pron.) 
To shout icher etuss. 

Shut tum. 

To shut ifoosuss (pvon.) 
Side king m., kingen £/. 
On this side kitti. 

On that side itti. 

Alongside flut. 

Sigh hansh f. 

Silent chook. 

Silk chooshi, sikkim 7 
Silver boori f. 

Sinew jowah m., jowdmits p/. 
To sing gdring etuss. 
Singing gur f. 

Sister iyus /. iyustdro p/. ( pron.) 
To sit hrootuss. 

To cause to sit erootus ( pron.) 
Skin butt 7, butting p/. 
Sky aiyesh f. 

Slave siss. 

Sleep dang 7. 

To sleep gichéyuss. 

Sloping bésko. 

Slow butt. 

Slowly tull4n. 

Small jot, echagon. 
Smoke tuss f. 

Smooth shigishim. 

Snake tol m., tdlunts p/. 
Sneeze thiin £. 

Snow gé f. 


KXXVI Boorishkt. 


Soft ee hililim. 
Some ve phookun, 
Somebody «+. ~menun. 
Something ... bessun. 
Son ... lyi, m., fyoo pl. (pron.) 
Son-in-law .. erer m. ( pron.) 
Sorrow we =pidik f, 
Soul wes ALF 
Sound ... icher f, ichering p/. 
South es. janoob. 
Spade .. bel, booi f 
Spoon »». déri, kuppun m. 
Spring w- gdroo f. 
To stand «. tsut diéess. 
Star ve. Asi m., asimuts p/. 
Stern «+s dowom. 
Stone ... dun m., daiyo pl. 
Storm .. tofan fi 
Straight we» tsun. 
Straw ww kirk f£ 
Strength «ws “ShAE-J, 
Strong ... shatillo. 
Stupidity ... owdoomunuss m. (/7t. inability to pro- 
duce.) 
Suitable w yeshki. 
Summer w= shini fC 
To summon w» deruss (pron.), yegooyess (xum.) 
Sun w+ = Sah m. 
Sweet ... gusherum. 
Swift .» birdm. 
To swim ... thum delluss. 
Sword ... guttunch f, guttunchtang p/. 
Tail ve» isumdal m. (pron.) 
To take «  tstyess. 
To take away «ss itsooyess (pron.) 
To take hold .». donuss. 
To take out w»« diyoosuss ( pron.) 
To take up ws iyenuss (p7oz.), yenuss, gunuss (”um.) 
To teach ... €kinuss (pron. num.) 
To tell ves Senuss, 
Temper ... itsir f, itsiring A/. (pron.) 
That one (applied to 
animals or objects) ... ess m., et fi 
That one (applied to 
human beings) nits ER 
That (ve/at.) wee DE 
Then ... etdloo. 
There ..  elleh. 
Therefore .» khoté gun, 
Thick .. daghanis, 


Thin ... dikootim. 


To think 

Thirst 

Thirsty 

This one (applied to ant- 
mals or objects) ose 

This one (applied to 
human beings) aes 

Thought “ae 

Throat wae 

To throw vas 

To throw away eee 

To throw down sca 

Thumb 

Thunder se 

Thus eee 

Till ss 

Time 

Timid 


Together 

To-morrow 

The day after to-morrow 
Tongue “ 
Tooth Pee 
Touch rive 
Towards avs 
Tree ar 
Truth re 
To try cn 


Ugly we 
To be unable 
Uncle (father’s brother). 


Uncle (mother’s brother) 


Under ere 
Unless wee 
Upright ves 
Valle eae 
Vein’ oan 
Very sis 
Very well wine 
Village , 

Vine stele 
Voice wee 
Vulture ‘se 
Wall as 
Walnut cise 
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sumba etuss. 
ooyoonyar /. 
oonyoonyoon. 


khos m., khot f. 


kin. 

goonésh 7. 

book m., bookunts p/. 
phull etuss («m.), wushiyuss. 
lip etuss. 

khut wushiyuss. 

léfoot m., léfootisho p/. 
tingtong /. 

dkil, taiyi. 

kAshinger, tung. 

ken 

es-goosds ( pron.) 
kalai f. 

er (sujfixed.) 

emish m., emishiunts p/. ( pron.) 
gutti. 

chimden, jimel. 
hipulto. 

yoomis ( pron.) 

imé m. ( pron.) 

jook etuss. 

yekal ( sufixed.) 
tom f, toming f/. 

tsun f. 

esaluss ( pron.) 


ghonaikish. 

owlenuss. 

oyim baba (older), 
(younger) m. 

ingoo m. (pron.), nunné (form 
address.) 

yar (sufixed.) 

bagér. 

tsut. 


b&rsil f,, taiy f 
bdris m., bdrisho p/. 
bit. 
tultus. 
girum 7, girumisho #/., bishai /. 
goorbi f,, goorbing p/. 
kow f,, kowunts f/. 
ssir m., gussirisho p/. 
bull f,, bulling 27. 
tilli f, tillung p/. 


echegon bdb4 
of 
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Walnut tree ee. bul f/, bulling p/. 
Water .. tsil f, tsilming p/. 
Weak ... AshAto. 
Weakness we Ashdteyar £ 
To weep ... heruss. 
West (sunset) ..» boor. 
Wet w. hdghim. 
What ... bessun, be. 
Wheat i gory, 
When (7nterrog.) ... béshal. 
When (re/at.) .«  kenitloo. 
Where (¢nterrog.) A4miloo, 4m. 


Which one (applied ‘to 
animals or objects) 
Which one (applied to 


dmis m., amit £. 


human beings) ‘+ Amin. 
Whip . thir /, thiryung p/. 
White ..«. boorum. 
Who (zaterrog.) Amin. 
Why .. bess. 
Wide -. Shokim. 
Widow .» gyoos f, gyoosho f/. 
Widower gyoos m., gyoosho p/. 
Wife yoos f,, yoosinddro pl. (oron.) 
Wind tish 
Window dart f, dérimichung //. 
Wine mell 7. 
Wing gullgi f,, gullgichung f/. 
Winter baiy 7. 
Wisdom ilchinkoon m. (pron.) 
Wise akil. 
Wish .. Fuck 7. 
To wish .. Tuck etuss. 
With wee kt (sufixed.) 
Within . loo, lé. (sufixed.) 
Without . 4 (prefixed.) 
Woman . gis f, gishiunts p/. 
Old woman . jut f, jutoo p/. 
Wood gdshil m., gdshiling p/. 
Wool shel Zs shehmichung pl. 
Work ard f. 
To work aid etuss. 
World dinyat f. 
To wound ikhdruss (p7oz.) 
To write girminuss. 
Year we =ydl 
Yellow we Shikerk. 
Yes we «Awa, 
Yesterday sdboor. 
The day before yester 

day . mAlto 


Boortshke. 


Numerals. 

Masculine. Feminine. 
1 hun hik 
2 4ltdts Alto 
3 usko iski 
4 wilto wilti 
5 sundo sindi 
6 mishindo mishindi 
7 tullo tullé 
8 Altambo Alt4mbi 
g htncho hinti 
10 tdromo torimi 
Il turmah-hun 

12 »  ~dltdts 

13 »,  -usko 

14 »  -wAlto 

15 »,  -sundo 

16 » -mishindo 

17 »  -tullo 

18 5,  -dlt4mbo 

19 » -hincho 

20. Altér 

21 altér-hun 

30. «s«Aitér-t6rom 

40 Alto -dltér 

50 Alto -dltér-térom 

60 iski -dltér 

70 iski -dltér-térom 

80. wilti-dltér 

go walti-dltér-térom 

too tah 

200 4lto-tah 
1000 sAns 


For human 

beings only. 
hin 
Altun 
iské 
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APPENDIX B. 


SHINA 
(Gilgit dialect). 


SKETCH OF GRAMMAR. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


Substantives are either masculine or feminine. Those relating to 
human beings and animals are according to sex; for others there is 
no rule. 

Both numbers have two forms, the nominative and the oblique; 
the dative and ablative are expressed by postpositions added to the 
oblique form. In some words elision is used. The plural is formed 
by adding 7, or changing the terminal o into ¢. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. a house got. houses géti. 

Gen. of ahouse . goté, of houses gots. 

Dat. toahouse . goté-té to houses goté-té. 

Acc. a house : got. houses gott. 

Abl. inahouse . gété-roo in houses goti-éroo. 
on a house . goté-ajé on houses gott-ajé. 
with a house goté-sati with houses goti-sati. 
for a house . goté-karyoo. for houses . goti-karyoo, 
from a house gété-joh. from houses . gétt-joh. 

Nom. aman manujo. men manujé. 

Gen. of aman manujé. of men . mAanijo. 

Dat. to a man manujé-té, tomen . manwyjé-té. 

Acc. aman manujo. men. manijé. 

Abl, ina man manujo-roo. in men . mAnujé-roo. 
onaman. maniujo-ajé. on men. mantjé-ajé. 
with a man mantjo-sati. with men mAantjé-sati. 
for a man. mAntjo-karyoo.| for men, mAanujé-karyoo. 
from a man manujo-joh. from men mantjé-joh. 


The noun in the genitive is placed before the governing noun, as: 
dshpé shish ‘‘ The horse’s head.” 


Shina. xli 
a 
THE ADJECTIVE. 


The adjectives with few exceptions terminate in 0 in the masculine, 
and 2 in the feminine, and precede the substantive, as : 


aweak man  . ashito manijo. | a good woman . mishti chai. 
PRONOUNS. 
Nom.“ GEN. Dart. Acc, ABL. 
I. ‘ F mah (intrans.) main  mahté mah mah joh, &c. 


masé (tvans.) 
tooh (intrans.) 
toosé (tvans.) 

roh (intrans.) 
rosé (tvans.) 


ae 

nooh (intrans.) } 
5 

j 


Thou . 


He (far) 
He (near) 


tal tooté tooh tooh joh, &c. 
resai —s res até roh rosé joh, &c. 


{ 
‘ (trans. nesai _nesaté nooh noosé joh, &c. 
She (far) - -{ Fesetrans) 
{ 
{ 


resai _— res até réh résé joh, &c, 


néh (intvans.) 
She (near) . nésé (tvans.) 

béh (:mtvans.) 
We bésé (tvans.) 
tsoh (¢ntvans.) 
tsosé (trans.) 


rih (intrans.) 
They (far) . risé (tvans.) 


They (near) RR ieee Ynimai nimeté nih ning joh, &c. 


nesai nesaté néh nésé joh, &c. 
asai asoté beh asojoh, &c. 


You tsai tsoté tsoh tsoh joh, &c. 


rinai _—srineté tih riné joh, &c. 


The ReFLEcTIVE Pronoun is formed by adding @&z, as: 
Imyself . . mah aki. | they themselves. . nih aki. 


DEMONSTRATIVE Pronouns have two forms in the nominative, 
according as they are used with a transitive or intransitive verb, and 
the third person, both singular and plural, has two forms according to 
whether the object or subject is far or near. 

The INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN is declined as follows; there is no 
distinction of gender in the plural :— 


Singular. Plural, 
Nom. who or which { pe who ov which . . kaiyi. 
Gen. of whom, &c.  . ees of whom, &c. . - kénoon. 
Dat. to whom, &c. { oe to whom, &c. . . kaiyenoté. 
Acc. whom, &c. 4 oe whom, &c. ? . kaiyi. 
Abl. from whom, &c. SES a from whom, &c. . kaiyené-joh, 


The RELATIVE is expressed by @6, as: 


Iwhowent . . . mah gas t@. | The horse which ashpo _ pachigas 
I saw. to. 


F 


xlii Shina. 


THE VERB. 


The verb is generally very regular with terminations expressing 
tense and person. A few verbs like BosoyK1 “to go” form the past 
tenses irregularly, as: gds ‘‘I went,” gdnis ‘‘I have gone.” 

The infinitive present always ends in oykz. In all tenses except 
the future, and in the infinitive and imperative moods the singular 
has a masculine and a feminine form. 

The passive or a causal verb is formed by interpolating dy before 
the terminal oykz, as: koykz ‘‘to eat,” ARoykz ‘‘to be eaten” or “to 
cause to eat.” 

A noun of agency is formed by adding & to the infinitive, as: 
koykiK ‘one who eats,” toykzK ‘‘ one who does.’”’ 


A verbal noun is also formed by using the infinitive present with 
postposition, as: 


with the doing . toyki-sati. | from the eating . koyki-joh. 
for the striking . ‘ : : . shidoyki-kAryoo, 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


InFInITIVE Moop. 


Present. Future. 
to strike ‘ ‘ . shidoyki. to be about to strike shidoyki beyi. 
Past. 
tohavestruck .  . . «  « Shidoyki asoo. 
PaRTICIPLES, 
Present, Future. 
striking . . . shiddjé. being about to strike . shidoyki bé. 
Past. 
having struck. ‘ : . ‘ ‘ . shidé. 
GERUND. 
by or from striking ‘ . ‘ ‘ . shiddbil. 
SUPINES. 
possibly to strike . shidoyki 4jé. | meet to strike . . shidoyki hano. 
must strike . ; : ‘ : . shidoyki awajé. 
InpicaTIVE Moop. 
Present. 
Singular. Plural. 
] am striking { snidémic C7)" we are striking . . shidonus. 


shidéno (m.) 
shidéné (f.) 


he, she, it is striking { ee are 


thou art striking you are striking. . shidey&nut. 


they are striking. . shidénen. 
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—_— 


Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 


I have been striking { tines (ty we have been striking . shidonasus. 


thou hast been striking f sie me ea you have been striking shideyasut. 


he, she, it has been .¢ shideyasoo (m.) ni. . 
siniking { shideyast (f,) they have been striking shidénasé 


Pluperfect. 
{ shidégasts (m.) 
"t shidégisis (f.) 


thou hadst struck { Shidecie oy you had struck . .  shidégiset. 


I had struck we had struck. . shidégises. 


he, she, it had struck 1 genet Of ) they had struck . . shidégisé. 


Perfect, 
Istruck .  . ‘ {eraeeie Cf) westruck .  . . shidéges. 
thou struckest rideee ) you struck . . . shidéget. 
he, she, it struck { nee they struck . . « shidégé. 
Preterite. 
Ihavestruck . { merit we have struck . . shidégenes. 


thou hast struck 4 deine (oy you have struck . . shidégenet. 


he, she, it has struck { ident G an ‘ they have struck. . shidégené, 
Future. 


we will strike . shidon. 
you willstrike . . shidyat. 
they will strike . . shiden. 


I will strike . ‘ . shidum, 
thou wilt strike . . shidé. 
he, she, it will strike . shideyi. 


IMPERATIVE Moop. 
strike thou . . « shidé, | strike you... . shidya. 
let him, her, it strike . shidota. let them strike . . shidota. 
ConpitionaL Moop. 
The conditional mood is expressed by adding aé¢ ‘‘ perhaps”’ to 
the indicative mood in all its forms : 
Present. 
I may be striking, &c. shidémis ajé, &c. 


Imperfect. 
I may have been strik- shidémasis 4jé, 
ing, &c. &e. 
Pluperfect. 
Ishould have struck . . . shidégisus ajé, &&c. 
Perfect. 
I may have struck, &c. shidégas ajé, &c. 


Preterite. 


I may have struck, &c. shidéganus 
ajé, &c. 


Future. 
I may strike ‘ : ; ‘ . shidum 4jé, &c. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 


INFINITIVE Moon, 
Present. 


Future. 
to be struck . . Shidaroyki. | to be about to be shidaroyki bé beyi. 
struck. 
Past. 
to have been struck shidaroyki astloo. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Future. 
being struck . . « shidaroja. being about tobe _—_shidaroyki bé. 
struck. 
Past. 
having been struck . ; . F . shiditoo bé. 
GERUND. 


by ov from being struck . . : . shidardbil. 


SuPINES. 


possibly to be struck . shidaroyki 4jé. | meetto be struck . shidaroyki awajé 
must be struck . . ’ ‘ . shidaroyki hano. 


InpicaTivE Moon. 


Present. 
Singular. Plural, 
I am being struck { hatin G2)” we are being struck ._ shidijinus. 
thou art being struck { Shlain oe you are being struck shidiyajut. 
he, she, it is bei hidiji ‘ tas 
pl - «ing { Shidivint GE they are being struck . shidéjenen. 
Imperfect. 
. shidijumasus (m.) : gis 
I was being struck { shidijimisis (f.) we were being struck shidojunasus, 
piece ae { Shidtace Ve you were being struck shidojunasut. 
hey ote was being { Shidthck ) they were being struck shidéjenasé. 
Pluperfect. 


I had been struck 4 rere GS) we had been struck . shidarégises. 
eng ‘igi { Shidaréece CD you had been struck. shidarégiset. 
nese had a ane they had been struck shidarégisé. 
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fa a 


I was struck 


thou wast struck 4 


he, she, it was struck { 


I have been struck { 
thou hast been 


struck. 


he, she, it has been 


struck, 


I will be struck . 


thou wilt be stuck 
he, she, it will be struck 


be thou struck 


let him, her, it be struck . 


shidarég as (m.) 
shidarégis (7.) 
shidaréga (m.) 
shidarégé (/.) 
shidarégoo (m.) 
shidarégt (7) 


Perfect. 


Plural. 


we were struck . 
you were struck . 


they were struck 


Preterite. 


shidaréganis (m.) 
me daréginis (f) we have been struck . 
shidarégano (m.) 
shidaréginé (f.) 
shidarégunoo (m.) 
shidarégint (f.) 


Future. 
shidarum. we will be struck 
shidaré, you will be struck 
shidareyi. they will be struck 
IMPERATIVE. 
shidaré. be ye struck ‘ 
shidarota. let them be struck 


ConpitTionaL Moon. 


you have been struck . 


they have been struck 


shidaréges. 


shidaréget, 


shidarégé. 


shidarégenes. 


shidarégenet. 


shidarégené, 


shidarén, 
shidaryat. 
shidaren. 


shidarya. 


shidarota, 


The conditional mood is formed as in the active voice by adding 
éjé to all forms of the indicative. 


Conjugation of the verb “To BE.” 


The verb “To BE” is defective, the only existing forms being as 


follows: 


Iam 
thou art. 


he, she, it is 


I was 


thou wast 


Singular. 


he, she, it was 


There is an alternative form of the past tense 


of meaning. 


Present. 
Plural. 

hants (m.) 
ewe (f.) WEE 
¢ hano (m. 
"U hané (f.) you are. 
{ hant * ) they are F . 

Past 

asts (m.) 
4 Asis (f.) we were * 

aso (m.) 
{ asé (f.) you were 
fates” | theywere 5 


hanus. 
hanut. 


hané, 


asus, 
asut. 


asé. 


without any change 
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Singular. Plural. 
4 nly : 
Iwas. { geil (7) we were ; . . Asilus, 
] 
thou wast . , { ‘eile (7) you were asilut, 
he, she, it was . { reve A. ) they were . P .  asilé, 


Other forms are supplied by the verb ‘To BECOME.” 


Conjugation of the verb ‘To BECOME.” 


INFINITIVE Moop. 


Present. Future. 
tobecome. : ; » boyki. to be about to become ._ boyki beyi. 
Past. 
tohavebecome. - . .  . . boyki asoo. 
PaRTICIPLES. 
Present. Future. 
becoming . -. ~~. beyanoo.| being about to become . boyki bé. 
Past. 
having become’. . . ‘ : : . bé. 
GERUND,. 
by ov from becoming . . ‘ ; : . bilo. 
SUPINES. 
possibly to become . boyki-ajé. | meet tobecome  ._ boyki-awajé. 
must become . { se nvendai 
InpicaTIvE Moop. 
Present. 
Singular. Plural, 
Iam becoming . { puis gy we are becoming .  ._ bonus, 
thou art becoming { bene U9) you are becoming . . banut. 
he, she, it is becoming { te ant ( be ‘ they are becoming .  . bénum. 
Imperfect. 
I was becoming . { bemiaets & ; we were becoming _._bonasus. 
thou wast becoming { on ) you were becoming . bésut. 
ig it was eens bes at ny they were becoming . bénasé. 


An alternative form of the tense is bomdsalus, &c. 
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NN 
Pluperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 
I had become i‘ bigtsis (f,) we had become igésus, 
thou hadst become if bigese () you had become . . bigésut. 
bigoosoo (™.)| they had become .._ bigdsé. 


he, she, it had become{ bist (4) 


An alternative form of the 3rd pers. sing. mas. 1s oogoosoo. 
An alternative form of the tense is digdsalis, &c. 


Perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
I became { bigs Or). we became biges. 
thou becamest ; {pigs (") you became . biget. 
bigoo (m.) they became . ‘ . bigé. 


he, she, it became 4 bigt (f) 
Alternative forms of the 3rd person singular are 600, d00go0, and 


boolo0. 
An alternative form of the 3rd person plural is d2/é. 
Praterite, 
Singular. Plural. 
I have become . q pe yD we have become . bigénus. 
thou hast become 4 ae you have become . bigénut. 
bigoonoo (m.) they have become bigéné. 


he, she, it has become { bigint (f.) 
Alternative forms of the 3rd person singular are boonoo and 


booloonoo. 2 ue 
An alternative form of the 3rd person plural is 47/éné. 
Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 shall become bém. we shall become ‘ . bon. 
thou shalt become . bé you shall become. . bat. 
he, she, it shall become .  béyi. they shall become. . bén, 
IMPERATIVE Moon. 
become thou . . ‘ . bo. become ye. F . ba. 
. bota. let them become . . bota. 


let him, her, it become . 


Conpi1TIonaL Moop. 


The conditional mood is formed by adding dj¢ “ perhaps”’ to all 
forms of the indicative mood. 
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THE NEGATIVE ano THE INTERROGATIVE. 


““No”’ is expressed by zen, and ‘‘not”’ by zé, but in an indefinite 
sense by xush. 

The interrogative is expressed by adding ¢ to the verb, or if it 
already terminates in @ by lengthening it to d, as: 


Is this your horse? No : - . Anoo tai 4shpo hanod? WNen. 
Have youahorseP No . . . Tookuch Ashpo hinodP Nash. 

I will not go . i . P : . Né bajum. 

Shall I goP . » 6 «4  . . Mah bajimé? 

Hast thou gone? . : ‘ ' . Too gd? 

Sometimes the verb is omitted and the ¢@ suffixed to the noun as: 
Is this your horse P s % , . Anoo tai ashpoa. 


THE ADVERB. 


Adverbs are formed from adjectives by changing the final o into 
dr or yar, as: 


sharp : ‘ . tino. sharply . ; . tinds. 

slow : ‘ . abato, slowly . . . abatydr. 

swift ; : . laowko. | swiftly . : . laowkydr. 
EXAMPLE. 


Dazoto méh sittsts aiyaketé manoojo kulli shongo wutto. Masé rinain hil- 
ling parooji rinon kutchi gés. Gé chukumto woi ajé kulli bénasé. Aiy béyé aiy- 
ébé kulli bénasé. Ek si woi két hareso, ek rosé nowéreté phuttung téasoo. Mah 
ifai aiyno kulli chtk taré. Bainoté woi trang té samaré mah watts. Mah gut- 
teji rih ga gé. Ken ik ajo chukumto né hilling tenasé. Mah hoon bé rinon waré 
gas: gés chukumto eksé ek dé, eksé eki chiloo tser tigoosoo. Masé aiy béyé 
kullijoh phutt tarégas. Phutt taré kijégas, tén ma4sé woi samaré subéyé yooparé 
gasts, né keh kulli biget. Adé régas, rinajo eksé régoo mah tai moreji bé gisis, 
aiyaketé woi bun boogoo, Mah né fnlaji gé chukumto rosé woi booté ako ware 
farégoosoo; mah gé phuttung tigds. Rosé mah tung tigoo, masé ga tung tigas, 
aiyaketé rosé maté shong tigoo; masé ga hutt harigAsus, main hut rosé giriroo go, 
chiloo tser booloo. 

Translation. 


At mid-day I was sleeping when the noise of men fighting came to me. On 
hearing their noise I went tothem, Having gone I saw that they were fighting 
about water. The two were fighting with one another in this way. One was 
taking the water below, the other was breaking (away the earth) in this direction. 
I arrived and silenced both their quarrelling. Having divided the water between 
the two, I came (back). After a time I saw they were again making a noise. 
Having risen I] went towards them ; (and) on going I saw one beating the other 
(lit. one beating one): one had torn the clothes of the other. I separated the two 
from fighting. Having separated them I asked how “I having divided the 
water (and) reconciled you two went, why have you again quarrelled P ”’ 

I spoke thus, one (of them) said, ‘ Having done your order I went, so 
that the water was closed to me.”? Having again gone to the watercourse,* I saw 
that the other (/7¢. he) had turned the whole of the water towards himself ; having 

one I opened it. He pushed me away, I also pushed him, so that he struck me; 
Tales lifted (d7#. took) my hand, my hand entered the hem of his shirt, (and) his 
clothes were torn. 


* Jn/ is literally the place where water is drawn off from a watercourse. It also means the 
eye of a needle. 


To be able 


Above one 


To abuse 
Account 
Accustomed 
Acid 
Active aie 
To advise Si 
After (time) 
»_ (place) 
gain jars 
Air 
Alert 
All 
Alongside of 
Also 
Although 
Always 
And 
Anger ete 
Angry ao 
To be angry ~ 
Another time 
To answer eee 
Ant vos 
Anxiety isis 
Anxious 
Apart 
Apple 
Apricot 
Arm 
Arms (weapons) 
Army sie 
Arrangements iy 
To arrive 
Arrow ian 
To ask ase 
To ask for “aa 
Ass ies 
Aunt (father’s sister) ... 
», (mother’s sister)... 
Autumn 
Avalanche 
Away 


Back wks 
Bad re 
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VOCABULARY. 


shadoyki. 
chéghah m. 
hittoo. 
chirko. 
laowko. 
kanow toyki. 
Ajo. 
guttaji, phuttoo. 
né. 
ésh f. 
turfr. 
booté. 

bil. 

ah. 
ekhand. 
desgo. 
neh. 
rosh m. 
rosh. 
rdsh boyki. 
4ji noo dum. 
joowab doyki. 
pillili 7. 
sumba m. 
sumbékish. 
yoolo. 
phulla m. 
Jooi (fruit m., tree 7.) 
shakho. m. 
samon /. 
sin m. 
samon f. 
ifayoyki. 
kon m. 
kijoyki. 
bichoyki. 
jakoon m. 


daki. 
kutcho, khajeto. 
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To beat 
Beautiful 
Because 
To become 


Before (¢zme) 
Before (place) 


To begin 
Behind 
Belly 
Below 
To betray 
Betrothal 
Between 
Beyond 
Body 

To bind 
Bird 

To bite 
Bitter 
Black 
Blind 
Blood 

To blow 
Blue 
Blunt 
Bone 

To be born 
Both 
Boundary 
Bow 

Boy 
Brain 
Brass 
Brave 
Bread 

To break 
Breast 
Breath 
Brick 
Bride 
Bridegroom 
Bridle 
Bridge 
To bring 
Broad 
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yo. m. 
tatapul m. 
boyki. 
rabong m. 
fitch m. 

daiyn f. 
shidoyki. 
millalyoo. 
djek toh. 
boyki. 

yer (sufixed). 
yer (sufixed). 


hulwoyki. 
har 
mujjah (suffixed). 


tuk toyki. 
bing m. 
chupoyki. 
chitto. 
kino. 
sheow. 

lel m. 
phoo toyki. 
aghai nilo. 
phutt. 


shidar mm. 
mato m. 
hulliroo ril # 
hiyélo. 

tiki #- 

pitoy ki. 
chichi ; titiro. 
shin m. 


dishtik 7. 

hill&l 
my m. 
guppt f- 
so f. 


atoyki. 
chlo. 


To be broken 
Brooch 
Brother 


To buy 


Cattle (collectively) 
Charm 

Cheek 

Chin 

Circle 
Clarionet 
Clean 
Cleverness 
To catch hold 
Clothes 
Cloud 

Cock 

Cold 

Colour 

To come 
Copper 
Corner 
Four-cornered 
Corpse 
Cough 

To count 
Courage 
Cousin 

Cow 

To creep 
Crooked 
Crow 

Custom 

To cut 


To dance 
Dancing 
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pitejoyki. 
chummad m. 
j4 m. 
gooro. 
déno m. 
diroo m. 
loopoyki. 
khutoyki. 
umma. 
phuttoi f 
krinoyki. 
joh (sufixed). 


hoh toyki. 
hoh m. 
oont m. 
shong m. 
boosh m. 
gowilé. 
toomer m., 
hardm 7. 
chdm m. 
bidiriko m. 
surnal /. 
sf. 

tinyar m. 
lamoy ki. 
chiloo m. 
niyér. 

kon kroch m. 
shidalo. 
rong m. 
woyoyki. 
léloo ril_ f. 
shitt m. 
charshitt. 
koonoo m. 
koo f. 
kaloyki. 
mushelai /. 
ja, sah. 


go f, 

kansh boyki. 
kdld. 

kAn m. 

chél m. 
cherub toyki. 


nutddoyki. 
nut 76 


ena ann aE 


lii 


Dangerous 
Dark 
Darkness 
Daughter 


To deceive 
Deceitful 
Destitute 
Dew 

To die 
Different 
Difficult 
Dirty 
Disposition 
To divide 
Divorce 
To do 

Dog 

Door 
Down 
Dream 

To drink 
Drum 


Earth 

The earth 
Earthquake 
East (sunrise) 
Easy 

To eat 
Eclipse 

Edge 

Ege 

Elbow 
Elephant 
Empty 
Enemy 
Enmity 

To enter 
Envy 

Equal 

To make equal 
To escape 
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bijetai. 
titung. 
tutung m. 
di f. 

dés m. 
trang soori, ddzo. 
Acho. 
kooto. 
mfren /. 
hulwoyki. 
jibgullo. 
licho. 

puts m. 
miroyki. 
yulo. 
mishkil. 
chekrdato. 
hittoo m. 
samaroyki. 
talih m. 
toyki. 
shoo m. 
dur m. 
kiri. 
santcho m. 
pioyki. 
durrung m. 
shiko. 
idoo. 


kdké m. 
kon m. 

sim mm. 
birdi £. 
bunyial / 
jill béyi w. (it “it will be evident’). 
sdcho. 
koyki. 

gran m. 
shing m. 
hanné /. 
bakini f. 
husto m. 
poonshko. 
dishmun m. 
dishmuni 7 
4roo bojoyki. 
gutt m. 
barabér. 
yoopoyki. 
muchoyki. 


Evening 
Ever 
Everybody 
Everything 
Ewe 
Except 
Expectation 
Eye 


Face 
Family 
To fall 
Far 

Fat (suds.) 
Fat (ad7.) 

Father tes 
Father (as a form of 
address). 
To be fatigued 

Fault 
Fear 
To fear 


Feather 
To feed 
Female 
Fig 
Fight 
To fight 
To fill 
Finger 
To finish 
Fire 
First 
Fish és 
Flock (of birds) sae 
lour ase 
Flower 
Flute 
To fly (as a bird) 
Following 
Foot 
For 
Forehead 


Foster-kindred cee 
Fowl 

Fox 
Friend 
Friendship 
From 
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sham f. 
khuss. 
bité mandjé. 


chaként Je 


achi m. 


mitkh m. 
supooyar. 
dijoyki. 
door. 

mi f. 
tolo. 
malo m. 


bdbo. 


shimoyki. 
aib m. 
bijetai £. 
bijoyki. 
purgoo f. 
unoyki. 
sontch. 
phag m. 
birgah m. 
kulli toyki. 
shuck toyki. 
agooi /. 
phush toyki. 
Agar m. 
poomooko. 
chimoo m. 
brin. 

Ant. 

phiner /. 
torooyi 7. 


amushoyki. 
kot m2. 


inilo malo, &c. 


kerkamish /, 
loyn. 
shoogdlo m. 
shoogdlyar 7. 


joh (sufixed). 


liii 


ae eS ae Se ee eee eee 
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Frost ..» Shidaloo m. 
Fruit .. méwé m. 
Full .»» Shuck. 

Fur we jutt sé 
Garden ... tsagoh m. 
Generous .«.  hyooshilo. 
Gently ... shdng. 

To get ... dog boyki. 
Girl ve =miulai fi 

To give .. doyki. 

To go + bojoyki. 

To go out ... dodroo bojoyki. 
Goats (collectively) ...  lutch. 
He-goat ... mooger m. 
She-goat we wy if. 

Wild goat ... sherrah. 

God ... Dabon. 

Gold coe §=SON. 

Good ... mishtin m., mishti / 
Grape wee jutch / 
Grass ... kutch m., 
Great ... buddo. 

Green wee jut nilo. 
Grief .. gdm m. 

To grieve ... phidik boyki. 
Gun .» timdk m. 
Gunpowder ... bilen. 

Hail ..  ainyer. 

Hair » jakar f# 

Half ... trang, chak. 
Hand . hut fi 

Right hand ... dushino m. 
Left hand ... kuboo m. 
Handle ... dono m. 
Happiness w» = shuryar #. 
Happy ..  shuaryr. 
Hard .. karo. 

Hare ..» Ooshainyoo m. 
Hatred ... koos m. 
Hawk ... baiyonsh f. 
Head ... Shish m. 
Health a. =T&h&t m. 

To hear .e.  parejoyki. 
Heart .. hyo m. 

The heavens .. aghai / 
Heavy «+. agooroo. 
Hen .. sontch kerkamish /. 
Herd ... don. 


Here «es AML, 


High 


To hit (as with a gun 


or a stone). 
Hope 
To hope 
Horse 
Horse shoe 
Hot 
House 
Home 
How 
How many 
How much 
Humble 
Hunger 
Hungry 
Hundred 
To hunt 
Husband 


Ice 

Idle 

If 

To be ignorant 
Ill 

To be ill 
Illness 

In 
Industrious 
Infant 

To injure 
Instead of 
Iron 


Judgment 
To jump 
Justice 
To join 


Kettledrum 
To kick 

To kill 
King 
King’s wife 
King’s son 
King’s daughter 
Knee 

To kneel 
Knife 

To know 
Knowledge 
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eae Te ee ee eee ere Serer ee eee 


itullo. 
dijoyki. 


ooméd f- 
ooméd toyki. 
d4shpo m. 
sarpo m. 
tAto. 


got m. 


kyoh. 
kutchakuk. 
kutchak. 
moro. 
ooyanar 7. 
ooyano. 
shul. 

duroo doyki. 
bdro. 


gumik m. 
abato. 

4khan. 

n4 sinoyki. 
rogoto. 

rogoto boyki. 
rogotyar f. 
€roo, bul (sufixed). 
gresto. 
shidar. 
nooksan toyki. 
dishéro. 
chimer m. 


ustdm m. 
prig doyki. 
insaf. 
mishoyki. 


damul m. 
pachootyar doyki. 
mdaroyki. 

ra. 

s6né, 

gushpoor. 

r4-i-df. 

kitoo m. 

kootidshki baiyoyki. 
khat&roo m., khatar /. 
stnyoyki. 

sinyoyki m. 
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Lame kido. 
Language bash 7. 
Large buddo. 
Late choot. 

To laugh haiyoyki. 
To lie down paroyki. 
Lead nang m. 
Leaf of a tree pato. 
To learn sichoyki. 
To leave phutt toyki. 
Leg patdloo m. 
To let go phutt toyki. 
Level parilo. 
Lie khulté m. 
To lay down poyki. 
Life yl f 
To lift hon toyki. 
Light (sazéds.) sung m. 
Light (ad7.) laowko. 
Lightning bichish 
Like paroloo. 
Line tsir f. 
Lip onti f- 
Little chon. 
A little Apoo. 
Liver yim m. 
Long jigo. 
To look at chakoyki. 
To lose naiyoyki. 
Love shool m. 
To love shooltoyki. 
Low lato. 
To make toyki. 
Male biro m. 
Man mantjo m. 
Young man chakir m. 
Old man jero m 
Mankind yuk. 
Mare bam 7. 
To marry ger toyki 
Marriage ger f.. 
To measure toloyki. 
Meat mos m. 
Medicine bilen. 
(water) ... booer m. 
Melon { (musk) ww. gon 7 
Mid-day ... trang soori, dazo. 
Mid-night ... trang rati. 
Milk w «duit m. 


Mist 12. udoo m, 
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To mix ..» mishoyki. 
Moon .. yoon f. 
Month ve» maz m. 
Half month ve. putch m. 
More ... moots. 
Morning .«« loshtiko, chel baji m. 
Moth ... pronon m., prenoon pl. 
Mother = oma 
Mother (as a form of Ayjé. 

address). 
Mountain .» tshish m. 
Mouse ve = «moo 7. 
Mouth ve alyn 7. 
To move (tvans.) ... lung toyki. 
To move (intrans.) ... lung boyki. 
Much ... bodd. 
So much we achak, 
Mud ... toh m. 
Mulberry ... maronch m. 
Muscle s+» MOO} Mm. 
Music we =harip f# 
Naked .. = =nunno, 
Nail (finger) see NOLO m2. 
Name .. =nd6m m. 
Narrow we. 1rooto. 
Near ae Gteh, 
Neck ... Shuck m. 
Nephew ... patch m. 
Never ..» khussné. 
New 1+» TNOWOO. 
Niece ise MEF 
Night say Hath 
No .. 6oNen. 
Nobody .+« koh nish. 
Noise .. hilling # 
None ... nush, 
North ..» shimél 2. 
Nose .» ndto m. 
Nothing ... khuss, djeka nish. 
Now w= ten. 
Of .. € (suffixed). 
Old «+. pronon. 
On jaan - Ns 
Owl ... hoo m. 
Only we» gutcho. 
Open wee DALo. 
To open ... toroyki, phuttung toyki. 
Or sve YS. 
To order ... bundish toyki. 


viii 


Out 
Over 


Pain 

To be pained 
Palace 
Partridge 
Peach 

Pear 
Perhaps 
Pigeon 

Pity 

Place 

To place 
Plain 

Play 

To play (a game) 


To play (on an instru- 


ment). 
Pleasant tasting 
To please 
Pleased 
To be pleased 
Pleasure 
Plough 
Point 
To praise 
To prepare 
Pride 
To produce 
To promise 
Proper 
Proud 
To pull 
Punishment 
To push 


Quarrel 
To quarrel 
Queen 


Quickly 


Rain 

Ram 

To read 
Ready 

To receive 
To recognize 
To reconcile 
Red 


Relation 


Shina. 


doroo. 


Aji (sufixed). 


shildn. 
shiloyki. 
rako m. 
kankalo m. 
chookanar m. 


kinooli f. 
nirai f. 

dish f- 
choroyki. 
dAs. 

halibon m. 
halibon toyki. 
bushoyki. 


ispow. 
shiriaroyki. 
shiriar. 
shiroyoyki. 
shiraiyoon. 
hull zm. 
chiroo m. 
siffut toyki. 
téyar toyki. 
badyar f. 
diloojoyki. 
kat toyki. 
chol. 
muchéar. 
j4kdloyki. 
saza. 

tung toyki. 


hilling # 
kulloyki. 
soné f. 


laowko. 


ajo m. 
karélo m. 
rayoyki. 
teyar. 
layoyki. 
dushtoyki. 
yoopoyki. 
1éli. 
tiskoon mm. 


Relationship 

To remember 
Remembrance 

To return 

Reward 

Rice 

Rich 

Ring 

Ringlets 

Ripe 

To be ripe 

To rise 

River 

Road 

Rock — 
Roof aee 
Rope ‘ 
Rotten 

Round 

Rough 


To run 


Sad swe 
Saddle oe 
Sand er 
Sarcasm 

To say 

To scatter 

To search for 


To see awe 


Seed 

Self 

To sell 

To send 

Separate 

To separate 

Servant 

Shadow aioe 
Shame eis 
Sharp 


Sheep (collectively) sci 


Wild sheep 

Short 

Shoulder 

To shout 

Shut ae 
To shut “gs 
Side 

On this side ssh 
On that side ae 
Alongside 


lix 


Shina. 


iskini #. 
hiyéjé toyki. 
hiyija m. 
faroyki. 
goorin m. 
briin m. 
poyéno. 
kickin. 
toroiy 7. 
puckoto. 
puchoyki. 
uthoyki, hoon boyki. 
sin f. 

pon m. 

girl f. 
tesh #. 

bali 7 
krido. 
bidiro. 
chicharo. 
hai toyki, ichoyki. 


supush, 
tilén m. 
sigel f. 
chido m. 
bushoyki. 
shijoyki. 
idaroyki. 


gAtch doyki. 
chanoyki. 
chido. 

yulo toyki. 
shudder m. 
chijdt £. 
lush f. 

tino. 

ejilé. 

oorin. 

kito. 

piow m. 
shogno toyki. 
tum. 
gunoyki. 
khing 7. 
anoowéri. 
aiyoow4ri, 
bil. 


Shina. 


Sigh we hishf 
Silent «ss manooker, chook. 
Silk ww. sikkim f# 
Silver «es FOOp m. 
Sinew wee jJOowa m. 
To sing .© gai doyki. 
Singing we gai 
Sister .. sahf. 
To sit ..  baiyoyki. 
Skin .» chin m. 
Slave ... Maristun m. 
Sleep we «nin. 
To sleep see = SOyki. 
Sloping ..» besko. 
Slow w+ abato. 
Slowly ... choot, agooroo. 
Small es chino. 
Smoke .»» doom m. 
Smooth ..» pichiliko. 
Snake vee JON m., 
Sneeze ve | Jain 
Snow ws = hin m. 
Soft ... mawo. 
Solid «s. = sAnro. 
Solstice we halldl f 
Some .. pak. 
Somebody .» koh manwjo. 
Something ... djekek. 
Son wee =pttch m. 
To soothe .«.  Shiloyki. 
Soul iw “RLF 
Sound ... shongo m. 
South se janoob m. 
Spade we WELS. 
Speech .. «Mor m. 
Spoon ... kuppaiy # 
Spring ven eo ae mM. 
To stand .  tsukootoyki. 
Star ... taroo ps téré m. 
Stern ... dooméngi. 
Stone .» but m. 
Storm ... tofan m, 
Straight ... sodncho. 
Strength ... Shut m. 
shidoyki. 
To strike rr } doy 
shong toyki. 
Strong ... shatillo. 
Stupidity ee kum Skill £ 
Suitable ...  yeshki. 


Summer ... wWwaAlo m. 


Shina. Ixi 

Summer solstice walo hallél. 
To summon who toyki. 
Sun vee. SOOT. 
Sweet m6ro. 
Swift laowko. 
To swim thum doyki. 
Sword kunger 7. 
Tail se. pacho m. 
To take ... haroyki. 
To take away nik4loyki. 
To take hold lamoyki. 
To take up hin toyki. 
To teach sicharoyki. 
To tear tser toyki. 
To tell rayoyki. 
That (ve/at.) oh p/. rih. 
Then esoroo. 
There ai All 
Therefore wv. anussé karyoo. 
Thick ... _toloo. 
Thin ..» abrflo. 
To think ..» sumba toy ki. 
Thirst waiyal # 
This one noo anoo. 
Those two aiy béye. 
Thought khaiyal 72. 
Throat shoto m. 
To throw phull toyki, wiyoyki. 
To throw away ... lipp toyki. 
To throw down vee =Naravioyki. 
Thumb agooi f. 
Thunder ting tong m. 
Thus (¢hzs way) Ade. 

5 (that way) aiyibé, aiyé. 
Till to, té. 
Time ww. ken /f 
Timid vee fjAto. 
Tin .. kalai f. 
To 1. té (sufxed). 
Toe we =Agooi f 
Together gutti. 
To-day +» acho. 
To-morrow we — losht&ki. 
The day afterto-morrow loshté chiring. 
Tongue jip m. 
Tooth . «don m, 
Touch we = jook f. 
To touch ++» Jook toyki. 
Towards ... khing, ware (sufixed). 
Treacherous ve hulwoykik. 


Ixii 


Tree ‘in 
Truth ove 
To try ie 
To turn owe 
Turning 


Ugly 

To be unable 

Uncle (father’s brother), 
Uncle (mother’s ee 
Under 

Unless 

Upright 


Valley 

Vein 

Very 

Very well 

Village 

Vine om 
Voice eos 
Vulture vee 
Wall 

Walnut 

Water wi 
Water-mill eee 
Weak oe 
Weakness 

To weep sin 
West (sunset) 

Wet 

What 

Wheat 

When (interrog.) 

When (re/at.) 

Where (cnterrog.) 
Which 

Whip ie 
White wie 
Who (interrog.) . 
Why (znterrog.) es 
Wide vee 
Widow 

Widower} ; 
Wife sis 
Wind es 
Window pais 
Wine sas 
Wing oes 
Winter eee 


Shina. 


tom m. 
soontch m. 
siloyki. 
faroyki. 
fhar. 


kutcho. 
diboyki. 

mAlo. 

mowl. 

kiri (sufixed). 
oré. 

tsuck. 


gah m., butzel £ 
nar 7. 

bddé. 

shoh, mishtin. 
het, girom /. 
goorbi 7. 

masho m. 
koow4nroo m. 


kit m. 
acho m. 
woi m™. 
yur 7. 
ashato. 
ashato m. 
royki. 


boor beyi m. (dt. “ it will be down”). 


mo m. 
putchali /, 


y6no, 


Winter solstice oe 
Wise ne 
Wish a 

To wish 

With eee 
Within eee 
Wolf sais 
Woman a 
Old woman rife 
Young moman eee 
Wood is 
Wool ie 
Wool (pushm) 

Work 

To work 

The world 

To wound 

To write 


Year 

Yellow 

Yes aie 

Yesterday ex 

The day before yester- 
day. 


Shina. 


shini hall}. 
dand. 

ruck m. 
ruck toyki. 


sAti (sufixed). 


mujjah. 
shan. 

chai 
jer f 
chimitkir. 
juk m. 
jutt 7 
baphoor 7. 
kom m. 
kom toyki. 
diniydt #. 


zukum doyki. 


likoyki. 


Ixiii 


lxiv 


CN AM AhW WN = 


tchowndaiy. 


punzaiy. 


Shina. 


Numerals. 


shoin. 
sutain. 


doo bi gah daiy. 
ché bi. 

ché bi gah daiy. 

char bi. 

char bi gah daiy. 
shul. 

sAns. 


APPENDIX C. 


CHILISS. 
Spoken in the Indus Valley. 


DECLENSIONS. 
THE NOUN. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom, ahouse . .  . got houses . ~ «+ gbté 
Gen. of a house . ‘ . gdtan of houses. -  . gétdn. 
Dat. toahouse . . . gét too to houses . F - gdton. 
Acc. ahouse . i . got houses ; . . goté, 
Abl. fromahouse . . géthundé} rrom houses - . géton hundé. 
PRONOUNS. 
PERSONAL. 
Nom. Gen. Dat. Acc, ABLATIVE. 
I : - i a , ma min min min min hundé. 
thou : ‘ . ‘ too ten tf tf tt hundé, 
he, she ov it. ; ‘ an ashan __ashf ashf —_ ashf_ hundé. 
e. ‘ . : ¥ beh azan azon azon = azon hundé. 
You ‘ ‘ - ‘ tis tsan tson tson tson hundé. 
They : : . ‘i in inwan = iyon iyon iyon hundé, 
THE VERB. 


Conjugation of the verb ‘To STRIKE.” 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


InFrinitTive Moon. 


Present. Future. 
to strike j P - . kotdn | about tostrike . . kotin hdndo 
Past. 
to have struck . ‘ A < ‘ ‘ . kotdn aso. 


Ixvi Chiltss. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Future. 
striking F a P . kotan {| being about tostrike . kotdn hoshato. 
Past. 
having struck é ‘ ‘ i ‘ ‘ . koté 
SuPINES. 
meet to strike . . kotdn owzanto | muststrike . ‘ . kotdn tho. 


InpIcATIVE Moon, 


Present. 
Singular. Plural. 
Iam striking . ‘ ce ie Oy we are striking. . . kotanthé, 
thou art striking 4 ro nae eouarestiking = ~~ oGuthe 
he, she, it is striking Y oe pee they are striking é . kotanthé, 
Imperfect. 
I was striking. 4 ae ne (ey we were striking ‘ . kotanasé. 
thou wast striking 4 oe es & you were striking =. . kotanasé. 
he, she, it was striking { ee ar oF they were striking . . kotanasé. 
Pluperfect. 
I had struck { ey we had struck . ‘ . kotéasé. 
thou hadst struck { rater Ny you had struck . < . kotéasé. 
he, she, it had struck 4 ear they had struck . .  « kotéasé. 
Perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
( kot (m.) . kotd (m.) 
I struck . « a kott (7) i we struck . | eer (f) 
kotd (m. , t 
thou struckest { eer (Fy ; you struck . 6 .{ katt P) 
he, she, it struck 4 ee (aS : they struck . > { oe ie 
Preterite. 
kotetsé (m.) kotets6 (m.) 
Ihave struck . : { kotetsé ( f we have struck { ood! (7.) 
kotets6 (m otetsd (m.) 
thou hast struck { ikotetad ie you have struck { ese (.) 
tet 
he, she, it has struck { ay: they have struck . 7 ae é We 


Future. 


kotéshatho (m.) 


. F : ‘ hé. 
I will strike é ‘1 kotéshethi (f,) we will strike . ‘ . kotéshethé 


thou wilt strike . { tency you will strike. kotéshethé. 
he, she, it will strike EG eon i (3 they will strike . . kotéshethé. 


Chiliss. Ixvil 


IMPERATIVE Moon. 
strike thou . : . koté strike you... . : . kotyah. 
let him, her, it strike . . kotonté let them strike si ‘ . kotyan. 
ConpitionaL Moon. 
The conditional mood is formed by adding giné ‘‘why” to the 
indicative mood in all its forms, as : 


I may be striking =. ee sie” ; . kotantho giné. 
I may have been striking . : F P . kotanaso giné. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INFINITIVE Moop. 


Present. Future. 
= to be about to be } cits aa 
to be struck - : - kotezon circle. kotezon héndo. 
Past. 
to have been struck . - : ‘ . kotezdn asoo. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Future. 
being struck P ‘ . kotezan being about to be }kotezdn hoshato. 
: struck. 
Past. 
having been struck . : kotyan. 
SuPINES. 
meet to be struck . ‘ ‘ 5 . . kotezdn owzantho. 
must be struck. ; , ‘ ‘ . kotez6n tho. 
INDICATIVE Moop. 
Present. 
Singular. Plural. 
: kotezontho (m.) : ; kotezanthé (m.) 
I am being struck | kotezainthi (f) | We 2% being struck i kotezainthia (7) 


: kotezontho (m.) : kotezanthé (.) 
thou art being struck q kotezainthi (f,) | YOu are being struck beeeuits (f) 


He, she, it is being ¢ kotezdntho (m.) : kotezanthé (m.) 
struck, t kotezainthi (/.) they are being struck t cotezaintnia (f-) 
Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 


: kotez6n aso (m.) . kotezansé (m.) 
I was being struck { kotezainsi (f) | We were being struck { kotezénasia (f.) 
kotezon aso (m.) : kotezansé (m.) 
a kotezainsi 7) you were being struck { poze () 
e 5 ing otezon aso (m. : otezanse (m. 
struck. { kotezainsi (/.) they were being struck { kotezénasia (f.) 


Pluperfect. 


I had been struck ae (F we had been struck { orsene iP) 


thou hadst been struck { pees Gy you had been struck { Meee 
he, she, it had ay kotezaso (m) they had been struck { kotezasé (m.) 


struck, kotezasi (/) kotezasia (/.) 


thou wast being struck { 


Ixviil Chiliss. 


Perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
Iwasstruck . " { earie p we were struck . { meet) 
thou wast struck f hort GA. you were struck { otenia (7) 
he, she, it was struck ‘ eed ee they were struck . { wots Ch) 
Preterite. 


koté-&nso (m.) koté-Anso (2m.) 
{ koté-énas (f) we have been struck { koté-énasi (f) 
thou hast been struck M ae Léreci(?) you have been struck  perieenes 


he, she, it has been struck evetey! they have been struck { revit ig fl 


I have been struck 


Future. 


I shall be struck { Lene CED we shall be struck kotezéshethé. 


thou shalt be struck { peers Fg you shall be struck kotezéshethé. 


he, she, it shall bey kotezashatho (m.) : 
Struck. .~—S« U kotezéshethi (f.) they shall be struck kotezéshethé. 


IMPERATIVE Moop. 


be thou struck ‘ j . kotia. be ye struck : : . kotian. 
let him ov her be struck . . kotionthé.| let them be struck 3 . kotionthé. 


Tue Conp1rionaL Moop. 


The conditional mood is formed as in the active by adding giné to 
the indicative in all its forms. 


Portions of the defective verb “To BE.” 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


Present. 
Singular. Plural. hé (m.) 
tho (m.) thé (m. 
fam. { thi & na oa { thia (f) 
tho (m.) thé (m.) 
thou art { hice | eera eC { thia (f) 


he, she, itis . . , { ees they are . ‘ { this) 


Past 
Iwas. . . ; { ae (*) we were . . { a 
aso (m.) asé (m.) 
thou wast { asi (f.) you were . . , { asia( f.) 
: aso (m.) asé (m.) 
he, she, it was { asi (f.) they were. . { asia (f) 


Chiliss. 


xix 


ee ee ea 


Conjugation of the verb “To BECOME.” 


INFINITIVE Mood. 


Present. Future. 
to become . : ‘ . hon. to be about to become . hon hindo. 
Past. 
to have become 
PaRTICIPLES. 
Present. ; Future, 
becoming . a : . hoan. being about to become. hdnshatho. 
Past. 
having become i : hin 
SuPINE. 
meet to become . , owzantho. 


Inpicative Moon. 


Present. 


I am becoming . 4 hoantho (m.) 


thou art becoming { hoantho (m.) 


hoantho (m.) 


ho&athi ( f,) we are becoming 


hoanthi (/.) you are becoming 


¢ hoAnthé (m.) 


*U hodnthia (7) 


{ hoanthé (m.) 
hoanthia (/,) 
hognthé (m.) 


he, she, it is becoming { hoanthi (f) they are becoming 4 hoanthia ( f-) 


Imperfect. 
; hoa . hoa & (m. 
I was becoming . J hebvast a we were becoming { ies eerie 
: hofnaso . h 5 (m. 
ri ie aes 4 hotinas a you were becoming 4 rales 
e, she, it was becom-¢ hodnaso (m.) : hofnasé (m.) 
ing . : ; .¢ hodnasi (/*) they were becoming . ‘ hoanasid (f.) 
Pluperfect. 
Lhad become . «| ee we had become. hndéasé. 
thou hadst become { ay: you had become hondéasé. 
he, she, it had become { honda CA they had become hidndéasé, 
Perfect, 
héndo (m.) ( hondé (m.) 
Ibecame . ‘ “hon i) we became Y hinds (f) 
ondo (m Ondé (m. 
thou becamest . { hondi (f) you became { handé ( me) 
he, she, it became nee Ne they became vonee es 
Preterite. 
hontho (m.) ¢ hénthé (m. 
I have become . 5 honthi (,f) we have become Y heathis C7) 
thou hast become { ae LS you have become { pemehis CP) 


hontho (m.) 


he, she, it has become { honthi (f.) 


they have become 


¢ hénthé (m.) 


‘U hénthia (f) 


Ixx Chiliss. 


Future. 


I shall become . .{ poe Gy we shall become . hoshathé, 


thou shalt become. posneine ed you shall become . hoshathé, 


he, she, it shall become { Satan es (@ they shall become . hoshathé. 
ImpeRaTivE Moon. 

become thou . é ‘ . hon. become ye . ‘ - . hoon. 

let him, her, it become . . honthé. | let them become . : . honthé. 


ConpiTIonaL Moop. 


The conditional mood is formed by adding gzné to all forms of the 
indicative mood. 


Chiltss. Ixxi 
a a ee cee a ee 
VOCABULARY. 
After putyon 
All bité. 
Always midam. 
Angry. rosh.* 
To be angry rosh hon. 
Arm békwi p/., bakwiyé £ 
To arrive chélon. 
To ask putson. 
Back dow p/., dowé m. 
Bad lacho m., lachi/f. 
To be h6n. 
To become hon. 
Before mutiko. 
To begin shiroo ken. 
Belly dhér p/., dhéré f. 
Between mazé (sufixed). 
Bird ming m2. 
Black kishun m., kishin f. 
Blue nilo m., nili f. 
Body ... soorut p/., sooruté fA 
Bone we had p/., hadé m. 
Boy leko m. 
Brave hikooro m., hikoori f- 
Bread goli 7. 
To break sharon. 
Bridge seyo. 
To bring oe . OU: 
Brother 4. 
To buy ginon. 
By hundé (sufixed). 
To call luk6n. 
Cheek .. koki p/., kookiyé 7. 
Clean sAf. J ye 
Cold too m., tooi f 
To come yon 
To count kAlon 
To cut kon 
Darkness .. = tumaiyf 
Daughter dhi f. 
Day dis m. 
To-day az. 
Death ... Mmerg m. 
To deceive «. Dbh4lon. 


* Many adjectives are the same in both genders. 


Ixxil Chilis. 
ee a a 


To die ve méaron. 

Difficult vee =sukt. 

Dirty wee palit. 

To do .. Karain; kyon m., ken £ 
Dog pee kutsuro m. 

Donkey .»  khur m. 

Door ... der m, 

To drink ses po-on. 

Dry ».. Shishélo m., shishéli f. 
Ear ... kan p/., kunné m. 
Empty ..  tish, 

Evening ... heshon m., 

Eye ww» Gché p/., eché 

Face .» mun p/., miné m. 

To fall ve» = dizon. 

Far ... door. 

Father «« mhalo m, 

Fear .. bihil f£. 

To fear ... bihdn. 

To fight vee = kulli ken. 

Finger ... h&ngooi p/., hangooyé 7. 
To Banish ... tamam tae BOON s 
Fire ... mar m., 

First -e. mootoh. 

Flower ... phindo m. 

To follow ... putydn ky6dn. 

Foot we = kdr pd., kdré m. 

For ... kiryah (sefixed). 
Forehead vee tAlo p/., thlé m. 

Fort ... kila m. 

Fourth we» chérdn, 

From ... hundé (sufixed). 

Full ... ponsélo m., ponséli # 
Girl we Leki f. 

To give ... dy6n. 

To go ... bazon. 

Goats (collectively) ... bukker. 

He-goat ...  tsatilo m. 

Gold ... swdn m. 

Good ««» shooto; mitoo m., shooti / 
Great ... gon m., gen f. 

Green ..» zargoon. 

Hair w. bal p/., DAlE m. 

Half w Ado m., Adi / 

Hand ve «hat pZ., haté m. 
Happy .»» khiash. 


Hard ... kooro m., koori /. 


Ixxiit 


Chiliss. 


on ag ye se 


To have 

Head 

To hear seis 
Heart wt 
Here sis 
Horse ‘eh 
Hot eee 
House - 

Husband 


In 
Iron 


To join vos 


To kill 
King 
To know 


To laugh 

To learn 

To leave ane 
Leg eee 
Life ‘fs 
Light (szds.) 

Lightning 

Long 


To make 

Man 

Young man wae 
Old man ese 
Mare ‘ 
Milk 

Moon 

Month 

Morning 

Mother — 
Mountain wae 
Mouth 

Mud 

Near 

Neck 

New 

Night 

No 

Nose 

Now 


To obey ee 
Old ” 
Once wis 
To order 


tsain. 
shish p/., shishé m. 
shin. 
nyoo p/., néwé m. 
Angeké. 
gho m. 
urm. 
ay m. 
baryo m. 


kin (sufixed). 


tsimer m. 
lyoo ky6n. 


maron. 
rAz m. 
purzon. 


hAse ken. 

sechon. 

phutyon. 

zang p/., zungé. f. 
sf f. 


chilo m. 

bitchesh m. 

jingo m., jingi f- 
sund6n. 

mash m. 

tswor m. 

zaro m. 

ghoi f, 

chir m. 

tsin f. 

mown p/., mah m. 
okhté m. 

mhAli 7. 

kan m. 

ain p/., ainyé f. 
tsitsel m. 

kuts. 

shak p/., shaké m. 
no m., naif. 

ral f. 

neh. 

nator p/., natdré m. 
hiwin. 


chétalydn. 

poordn m., pooren f. 
ek hesh. 

hookum dy6n. 


Ix 


Xiv 


Perhaps 
To promise 


To pull 
Rain 


To receive 
Red 

To return 
To rise 
River 
Road 


To run 


Sand 
To say 
Second 
To see 
To sell 
To send 
To separate 
Shadow 
Sheep 
Short 
Silver 
Sister 
Sleep 
To sleep 
Slow 
Small 
Snow 
Soft 
Son 
Star 
Stone 
To strike 
Sun 
Sweet 


To take 
To teach 
Then 
There 
To think 
Third 


Toe 
To-morrow 
Tongue 


Chiltss. 


owzanto. 
wad ken. 
jityon. 


ajo m. 
chdlon. 
Kilo m., lili ft 


pan 7. 
md4dé ken. 


sigil. 

manon. 

doyon. 

pashon retén. 
mulr6én. 

chehon. 

tselerén. 

tseyul 7. 

mindhul m. 

kAton m., katen 7. 
Toop m. 

bihin f/f. 

nish /. 

nish ken. 
tngooro m., ungoori f. 
leko m., leki f- 
hyoon m. 

ktholo m., ktholi / 
pooch m. 

tar m. 

bat m. 

koton. 

soori /. 

zino a zini f. 


dohon. 

pdshyon. 

alon ky6n. 

Algeké. 

fiker ky6n. 

choyon. 

chahesh. 

gyon. 

tundr m. 

too m., tif, te pl. (sufixed). 
hdngooi p/., hfngooyé f. 
rAli. 


zib pl., zibé 7. 


Chiltss. Ixxv 


nnn SESE 


Tooth 
Tree 
Twice 


Water 

To weep 

Wet 

What 

When (interrog.) 
Where (uterrog.) 
White 

Who (znterrog.) 
Why (znterrog.) 
Wife 

Wind 

Wine 

To wish 

With 

Woman 

Old woman 
Young woman 
Wood 

To wound 


Year 
Yellow 
Yes 


Yesterday 


dan p/., duné m. 


gyoo f. 
doo hesh. 


woy m. 
ron. 
bilzélo m., bilzéli f. 


gi. 
kullé. 

golé, 

punaro m., punarl / 
kon. 

giné. 

geryoon f. 

osh 

mon m. 

hyoo hon. 

mulgiri (sufixed). 
geryoon f. 

z2ari f. 

péghul 7# 

Soo m, 


jObul kyon. 
kal m. 

pilo m., pili. 
An. 

biy4li. 


Ixxvi Chiltss. 


Numerals. 

1 ek. 16 showsh. 

2 doo. 17. sdtash. 

3 cha. 18 4tash. 

4 chor. 1g unbish. 

5 pans. 20. bish. 

6 shoh. 21 bish-oo-ek. 

7 sat. 30 bish-oo-dush. 

8 At. 40 doobish. 

Q now. 50 doobish-oo-dush. 
Io dush. 60 chobish. 
11 aiyash. 70 chobish-oo-dush. 
12 aoowAdsh. 80 chorbish. 
13 chésh. go chorbish-oo-dush. 
14  tsdndush. 100 shul. 


15 punjish. 1000 Zir. 


APPENDIX D. 


TORWALAK. 
The language spoken in Torwdl in the Swat Valley. 


DECLENSIONS. 
THE NOUN. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom, a woman : . chf. women ‘ . chf. 
Gen. of awoman . . chf-si. of women ‘ . chf-4-si. 
Dat toa woman . . chi-ké. to women ‘ . chi-a-gé, 
Acc. awoman ; . chi. women . i . cht, 
Abl, from a woman . chi-ma. from women . » chf-4-ma, 
Nom, a house ‘i . Shir. houses . ‘ . shir. 
Gen. of ahouse . . Shir-si. of houses. : . shir-a-si. 
Dat. toahouse . . shir-wa. to houses. 3 . shir-a-wa. 
Acc. a house. ‘ . shir. houses , i . shir, 
Abl. from a house . shir-a, from houses. . shir-a, 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
Nom. GEN. Dat. Acc. ABL, 
I ‘ . . : <a mi magé mai mAmé. 
Thou . ’ ° ‘ on chi ‘4 tégé tai tai-ma. 
: e issa esské ess ez-m4. 
He, she or it. , { tiyah —tissah tesské tess tez-ma, 
We . ‘ ‘ 3 - Mah min mogé mah mo-ma. 
You . , ; , . toh tin togé toh to-mA. 
They : : ; Ciyah iydsah — iyaké iyan iyah-ma. 


‘Utiyah tiydsah tiyaké — tiyan tiyah-m4, 


N, B,—There are no distinctions of gender, The two forms of the 3rd person singular 
. ; . and 
employed according to whether the person or object is ‘‘ near” ar ee ienaee oh ee 


VERBS. 
Conjugation of the verb ‘To Strike.” 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INFINITIVE Moop. 
Present, Future. 


tostrike . .  « kidoosé. | abouttostrike . . kid badooi. 


Ixxvill Torwalak. 
i ee 


Past. 
to have struck . 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ktdoos4 Ashoo, 


PaRTICIPLES, 
Present. Future. 
striking . ‘ . kididoot. | being about to strike  kidoos4 hoo. 
Past. 
having struck ~ 6 ee ee ee ew. edge’. 
GERUNDS, 
on striking . : ; : ; ; ; : ‘ . kidoojet 
from or by strikin : ‘ . . ‘ ‘ . . ktdooma, 


InpicaTIVE Moop. 


Each tense has only two forms, vzz., masculine and feminine, 
which are the same in all persons. 


Present. Pluperfect. Preterite. 
kiidadoo (m.) kiidooshoo (m.) kidel (m.) 
kiidiidji (7) kidishi (/.) kidil (f) 

Imperfect. Perfect. Future. 
kiidoosashoo (m.) kidoo (m.) kidnin (m.) 
kudusdshi (7.) kidi (4) kiidnin (7) 

IMPERATIVE Moon. 
Singular. Plurat. 
2. kid. 2. kidd. 
3. kudé. 3. kida. 


Conpi1T10naL Moop. 


The conditional mood is formed by adding Ayah ‘‘ perhaps”’ tothe 
indicative mood in all its forms, as: 
Imaybestriking 2 . «© «© « «+ © «+ kidddoo kyah. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The passive is formed by the use of the auxiliary verb bazoosa ‘‘to 


go,” as: 


to be struck . . kidagé bajooss | Iam being struck . kidd bajidoo. 


To be able 
Abuse 

To abuse 
Accustomed 
Acid 
Active 
After 
Again 

Air 

Alert 

All 
Alongside 
Although 
Always 
And 
Anger 
Angry * 
To be angry 
To answer 
Ant 
Anxiety 
Anxious 
Apart 
Apple 
Apricot 
Arm 

To arrive 
Arrow 

To ask 
Ass 


Aunt (father’s sister) ... 
Aunt (mother’s sister)... 


Autumn 
Avalanche 
Away 

Axe 


Back 
Bad 
Barley 
Basket 
To be 
Been 


Bear 
Beard 


Torwéldk. 


Ixxix 


VOCABULARY. 


hAda hésé4. 

gal. 

gal dyoosd4. 
Aded. 

chik m., chik f. 
tulkh. 


hoya m., hija f. 
bid. 

kyun. 

Agarki. 

herdi. 

0-ow. 

joshil 7. 

josh. 

josh kowés4. 
jawAb dyoosé. 
PA f 

piger ™. 
fikerdar. 

wek. 

bebai 7 

dshai 7. 

békin 7 
dbésé4. 

kan m. 
kijoosd4. 

godé m., gedé f. 
pabi f. 

masho f. 

shet m. 

himal m. 
choh. 


tunger m. 


dak m. 

l4sh m., laj f 
yo m. 
chido m. 
hésé. 

jaming m. 
oosh m., ish f. 
dé f. 


® Many adjectives are the same in both genders. 


Ixxx 


To beat 
Beautiful 
Because 
To become 
Before 

To begin 
Behind 
Belly 
Between (near) 
Between (vemote) 
Bird 

Bitter 
Black 
Blind 
Blood 

To blow 
Blue 

Blunt 
Body 

Bone 

To be born 
Bow 

Boy 

Brain 
Brass 
Brave 
Bread 

To break 
Breath 
Bride 
Bridegroom 
Bridle 
Bridge 

To bring 
Broad 

To be broken 
Brother 
Bull 

Bullet 

But 
Butterfly 
By 


To call 
Camel 
Charm 
Cheek 
Chin 
Circle 
Clean 
Clothes 


Torwilék. 


kidoosé. 
shijo m., shijé f. 


pdsh (sufixed). 
dé f. 


mimi. 

maimo. 
puchin £. 

tid m., tid 7. 
kishun m., kishen f. 
un m., an f. 
jed f 
pugoosd4. 

nil. 

book. 

soorut m. 

har m. 
jyoosa. 
bArdun m. 

po m. 

mim /. 

jit 7 

hikoo m,, hiki f. 
gil f 

porésd4. 
shish f- 
bamundir f. 
bamundoor m. 
mulundé m. 
seh 7. 

anoosé. 

bizin m., bizin f- 
pooroosa. 

ba m. 

gb m. 

goli m. 

médé. 
puttung m. 
mad (sufixed). 


chat késé4. 

id m., iid f- 
teyis 7. 

bogil m. 

hagel f. 

chesh f- 

shijoo m., shiji f. 
bishut m. 


Torwalék. Ixxxi 
Cloud . =&gd m. 
Cock .. kagoo m. 
Cold fsuds.) .«» Shidul m. 
Cold (ad7.) ... shidahoo m., shidaihi / 
Colour ... Fang m. 
To come = ydsd. 
Copper t4mba m. 
Corner gid m. 
Corpse zinds m. 
Cough kdn m. 
To count lékoosd 
Country wuttun m. 
Courage hikoo m. 
Cow ga f. 
To creep tdtdshoosa. 
Crooked kol m., kel f. 
Crow kagh m. 
Custom dustoor m. 
Dagger we choo m. 
To dance w. nar késd, 
Dancing . nar m. 
Dangerous k4tern&k. 
Darkness Anchik f. 
Daughter doo f. 
Dawn lobyat m 
Day dif. 
Mid-day . badishkar m. 
To-day . ayidi. 
Deaf » boo m., buf 
Death eos merg m. 
Deceit vw» Chul m. 
To deceive ... baderdésd. 
Destitute .. hwah. 
Dew .. pullus m, 
To die ... matyoosdé. 
Difficult »» miushkil. 
Dirty .. Anatél m., dnitel £ 
To dismount ~ w6sd, 
To do » =késa. 
Dog .. ktjoo m., kiji f 
Door we = derw4z m. 
Down »» ladoot. 
Dream . sen /f. 
To drink + poosd. 
Drum ee dunduk m. 
Dry »  shagil. 
Ear . kan m., 
Earth . sung m. 
Earthquake r+» boomel m. 


Ixxxii Torwaélék. 
East »» mushshrikh 
Easy .. soogah m., sige /. 
To eat +» kowoosa. 
Eclipse .. tundergydt m. 
Edge oon tin 7. 

Egg - Anm. 
Elbow tih 7. 
Empty . toosh. 
Enemy . dushmun m, 
To enter . ushoosd. 
Envy . ghumaz m. 
Equal . bardber. 
Equinox . hdmdl m. 
Evening . nydsham m. 
Ever . kyeh. 
Everybody «« bud mAsh. 
Everything . bid siz. 
Ewe « SF. 

Eye . Ashi fi 

To fall ». lar bajoosa. 
Family vy §=6gun m. 

Far » doo. 

Fat (szds.) . mhs 

Fat (ad7.) »» bar m., bér f. 
Father vee bap m. 
Fault » eps 

Fear . bid f 
Feather . pet m. 
Female . chis. 

Fight . dak m. 

To find . Sai kés4 
Finger . Aangt f. 

To finish .. tom&m késé4. 
Fire . ungah m. 
First es moonsh 
Fish . maj m. 
Flower .. pushoo m. 
Flute .. bish sé 

To fly (as a bird) ».  shijoosé. 
Following eo — pash. 

Foot »» koo m. 

For kyah (sufixed). 
To forget 4m4shoos4. 
Forgetfulness 4mosh m. 
Fort k4la m. 

Fox poosh m., pish f. 
Friend dés m. 
Friendship dosti 7. 
From Amd (sufixed). 
Frost kilékilé #. 


Fruit 
Full 


Garden 
Generous 
Girl 

To give 
To go 

To go out 
He-goat 
She-goat 
Gold 
Good 
Grape 
Grass 
Gratitude 
Great 
Green 

To grieve 
Gun 
Gunpowder 


Hail 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 
Right hand 
Left hand 
Handle 
Happiness 
Happy 
Hard 

Hare 
Hatred 
Head 
Health 

To hear 
Heart 
Heat 

The heavens 
Heavy 
Hen 

Herd 
Here 

High 
Hope 
Horse 

Hot 
House 
How 

How many 


Torwialak. Ixxxiii 


mewA m. 
poonil. 


bagh m. 
hikoo m., hiki f- 
serdn f. 
dyoosé. 
bajoosa. 

bagé nikoosé. 
birat mm. 

chel f. 

lurzer m. 
ghorah. 

ddsh m. 

ga m. 

shaktr 7. 
gun m., gen 7. 
pihil. 
zuchoosa. 
toobook m. 
daroo m. 


mek 7. 

bAl mm. 

ur. 

hAt 7. 

stbun hat m. 
A4bun hat m. 
dun m. 
khadi £. 
khish m., khesh /. 
koo m., kif. 
hoost . 
boghiz m. 
shoh m. 
kairut m. 


oogoo m., igi f. 
kigt £ 

gun: gullah m. 
met. 

ootdl m., ootil £ 
oomet 7. 

gho m. 

gurm. 

shir f 

kyul, kal. 

kidé, 


Ixxxiv 


How much sore 
Humble va 
Hunger ves 
Hungry ven 
Husband xa 


Illness 

In 
Industrious 
Infant 

Iron 


To kick hes 
To kill si 
King 

Knee 

Knife 

To know ins 
Knowledge eee 


Lame 

Land 

Language 

To laugh 

Lead 

To learn 

To leave 

Leg “ 
To let go wis 
Lie ane 
Life xk 
Light (sxds.) : 
Light (@d7.) 

Lightning 

Lip 

A little 

Liver 

Long 

To look at 

Love ‘i 

To love 58 
Low 


Maid 

Male 

Man 
Young man 
Old man 


Torwélék. 


kid&t gen. 

hii gharib. 

bish m. 

bishowhoo m., bishaihi £ 
bé m. 


dsh m. 

naraz. 

4khir. 

ndjirtydh m. 

konim (prefixed). 
kumAader m., kum4dér 7. 
lit. 

chimoh m. 


pain dyoosé. 
mowoosa. 

padshah m. 

kiré m. 

chagoo m., kerah £- 
janoosd. 

hooja m. 


kid m., kid f- 
darin f. 

bAt m2. 
hdsoosé. 

sigah m. 
chijoosé. 
chowoosa. 
jung m. 
chésé. 

lobo m. 

si m. 

loj m. 

oopir m., ipir f. 
bijmot m. 

did m. 

ashir. 

jagé m. 

jik m., jik fF 
pushoosd. 

yar m. 

dosti kés4. 
chit m., chit £ 


butkooma /. 
narind m. 
mesh . 
zuwan m. 


derg m. 


Mankind 
Mare 
Meat 
Medicine 
Mid-day 
Mid-night 
Milk 

Mist 
Moon 
New moon 
Full moon 
Month 
Morning 
Mother 
Mountain 
Mouse 
Mouth 

To move (trans.) 
Much 

So much 
This much 
Mud 
Mulberry 
Music 


Nail (finger) 
Name 
Narrow 
Near 


Neck 


Nothing 
Now 


To order 
Out 
To overthrow 


Torwdldék. 


mash. 

ghé f 

mas m. 
d4wah m. 
badishk4r #1. 
urjat m. 

chit f. 


dir m. 


pergoosa. 
cher. 
essum. 
mussum. 
Oj m. 
toot m. 


Ixxxv 


ia ee 


dunduk-o-bishi m. (¢iterally ‘drum and 


flute’). 
nok m. 
nim m. 
chin m., chin 7. 
nyun. 
chaiyon m. 
bowoosh m. 
hecherinah. 
num. 
beyish f. 
jat m. 
nA. 
n4kA4mnah. 
kitib m. 
nAt mm. 
nokoynah. 
méré. 


i-si (sufixed). 
lajing. 

jet (sufixed). 
baiyel. 

oldsd. 

yah, 

bundoosé. 

baiyim (prefixed). 
jdjoos4. 


Ixxxvi Torwalék. 
Peach we Om. 
Pear tongoo m. 
Perhaps kyah. 
Pigeon nilgolé f. 
Pity hidej 7. 
Place pot m. 
Play nerer m. 
To play (a game) noroosd. 
To please .. khishoosd. 
Pleased khiya. 
To be pleased .» khiyah hésé. 
Plough vee hl wm. 
Point . pidf 
To pour taloos4. 
Praise sipad m. 
Pride loyichar m. 
To produce hada hésé. 
To promise wai kés4. 
Proud loyi. 
To pull jigdloosé. 
Quarrel . «Lat m. 
Quarter chudeh. 
Queen khoonzah /- 
Rain aga m. 
Rainbow inhan mm. 
Ram midhal m. 
Ready tiah. 
To receive powoosa. 
Red lohoor m., lihir 
Relation doomsah m. 
Relationship kémwAl m. 
To remember yadoosé, 
Remembrance yat m. 
To return padgé boos4. 
Rice tundl m. 
Rich ishtamun. 
To rise tshoosd. 
River nad m. 
Road pan m. 
Roof tel f. 
Rope keh f. 
Rough zigh. 
Round koror m., kerer /. 
To run dain dyoosd4. 
Sad ghumjun m., ghumjen /. 
Saddle kati 7. 
Sand vee Sigul m, 


To say 
To search for 
To see 
Seed 

Self 

To sell 
To send 
To separate 
Servant 
Shadow 
Shame 
Sharp 
Sheep 
Short 
Shoulder 
To shout 
Shut 

To shut 
Side 

On this side 
On that side 
Alongside 
Sigh 
Silent 
Silver 

To sing 
Singing 
Sister 

To sit 
Skill 

Skin 
Slave 
Sleep 

To sleep 
Sloping 
Slow 
Small 
Smoke 
Smooth 
Snake 
Sneeze 
Snow 
Soft 
Solstice 
Somebody 
Something 
Son 
Sorrow 
Sound 
South 
Spoon 


eee 


Torwdldak. Ixxxvii 


a es 


bdnoosd. 
birdroosé. 
boo-oosd. 

bij f 

tunoo. 
biginoosd. 
pyoosd. 

jida késd. 
noker m. 
chojol m. 
sherm m. 

tin. 

bogho m. 
kurrun m., keren f. 
kAn m. 

chigan g&loosé. 
dél. 


gunoosa. 
bdrish 7. 
medish. 
edish. 

kyun. 
humsés m. 
ghulé. 
oozelzer m. 
git dyoosd. 
git f. 
shoo f. 
baiyoosd. 
pod m. 
chum m. 
gholum m. 
nin 7. 

nin bajoosd. 
barish. 

sot m., sot 7. 
lid m., lid f- 
dimi f. 
pishul m., pishel #- 
jan m. 
tinyoo m. 
him m. 
kumul m., kemel /. 
kir 7. 

kam. 
kuchis. 

pij 7. 

ghum m. 
d4wds m. 
nilow m. 


deh f. 


Ixxxviii 


Spring 

To stand 

Star 

Stone 

Storm 

Straight Pee 
Strength ‘ie 
Strong : 
Stupidity 

Summer 

Sun 

Sweet 

Swift 

To swim 

Sword 


Tail 

To take 

To take away 

To take up 

To teach 

To tell 

That one 

Then 

There 

Therefore 

Thick 

Thin 

Thirst 

Thirsty 

This 

Thought 

Throat 

To throw ne 
To throw down — 
Thumb . 


Toe = 
Together we 
To-morrow 

The day after to-morrow 
Tongue 

Tooth 

Touch 

To touch 

Towards — 


Torwdldk. 


ee ee ee 


basAn m. 

tishoosé. 

tah m. 

badd m. 

tofan m. 

shoosh m., shish /. 
tagut m. 

zaror. 

bekoo m. 


bushd m. 
si f. 
mid. 
tulakh. 
lamés4. 
terbel /, 


lamAd m. 
gushoos4. 
neyoosd. 
uchoosd. 
choojoosé. 
lat késé. 
pahgah. 
tetchek. 

tel. 

tisikyah. 

bar m., bér f. 
joob4l m., joobel f. 
tish 7. 
tishowhoo m., tishaihi / 
dgah. 

khyAl m. 
shang m. 
taloosd. 

14 taloosé. 
angut m. 
gedus m. 
mechelé, 


wi, td, ké, gé (sufixed). 
4ngt f 

epot. 

bolidi. 

chotigdi. 

jib m. 

dan m. 

A4woo m. 

miloosd4. 


dishah (sufixed). 


Torwialék. Ixxxix 
Tree tim m. 
Truth sAj m. 
Ugl osho m., eshé f. 


Unele (father’s brother) 
Uncle (mother’s eeeyee) 
Under 

Unless 93 
Up se 
Upright siti 
Valley 

Very 

Very well 

Village 


Wall 

Water 

Weak 

Weakness 

Wedding 

Week 

To weep Ae 
West er 
Wet oer 
What 

Wheat 

When (interrog.) 

When (re/at.) 

Whence 

Where (interrog.) 
Which vi 
White or 
Whip ‘ 
Who (tnterrog.) ‘ 
Why ais 
Widow its 
Widower 

Wife 

Wind 

Window 

Winter 

Wise 


Wish a 


To wish ae 
With sae 
Without san 
Woman 

Old woman 


Wood eee 


peji m. 

mam m. 

ten (sufixed). 
badger. 

ootel. 

shoosh m., shish 7. 


koo m. 
cher. 
ghora. 
gam m. 


kar m. 

00 m. 

kumzor m., kemzer /. 
kumzortyah m. 
béba. 

satumdi 7 
jingoos4. 

mugrib f. 

6j m., 4 f 

kah. 

gomoo m. 

ké, 

tetchek. 

kedah. 

ket. 

kamé. 

oojul m., oojel f. 
korodah m. 


rezah m. 


rezah kés4. 
sAt (sufixed). 
bé. 

chi f. 

dag f. 

shellah m. 


xe Torwalak. 


Wool ... pdm m. 

Work w kam m. 

To work ... k&m késé. 

To write .» ligoosd. 

Year vee = KkAl m. 

Yellow ... chinoo m., chené 7. 
Yes sen RSET 

Yesterday ... Chidigdi. 


The day before yester- ejigdi. 
day. / 


eate) CON AMAWD 


Torwélék. 


Numerals. 


ek. First 
doo. Second 
chA. Third 
choh. Fourth 
pan. Fifth 
shoh. Sixth 
sat. 

at. 

nom. 

dush. 

Agash. 

doowAsh. 

chesh. 

chettish. 

pungsh. 

shésh. 

sAtash. 

AtAsh. 

unbish. 

bish. 

ek-o-bish. 
dush-o-bish. 

doo bish. 
dush-o-doo bish. 
chabish. 
dush-o-chabish. 
choh bish. 
dush-o-choh bish. 
soh, 

zer. 


Once 
Twice 
Thrice 


Ordinats. 


XCi 


moonsh. 
pash. 
tlooi. 
chotum. 
panjum. 
showum. 


ekgonah, 
doogonah. 
chigonah, 


APPENDIX E. 


The language spoken in the upper part of the Swat and Punjkorah 


Singular. 
Nom. a woman ‘ 


BUSHKARIK. 
Valleys. 
DECLENSIONS. 
THE NOUN. 
. 4s. women 
. ts-en. of women . 
. Ise-kah. {| to women , 
. fs. women 
. ts-sah. with women 
. Isemah. | from women 
. fserah. | by women . 
. fsen-ker. | for women . 


Plural. 


. tsal-saman, 
. tsAl-mah. 

. fsAl-rah. 

. tsalen-ker. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


Gen. of a woman 
Dat. toawoman , 
Acc. awoman 
Abl. with a woman 
from a woman 
by awoman . 
for a woman . 
Nom 
I intrans. yah 
trans, } yeh { 
thou. s }tooh { 
: ai (x.) 
he, o7 it ; { atin (r.) 
: utten (7.) 
she, or it { tutten (7.) 
we mah 
you. tah 
um (z.) 
they . F ee (r) 


ABLATIVE, 


mai-sah, &c., men-ker. 
tai-sah, &c., chen-ker. 


}as-sah, &c., asen-ker. 


mé-sah, &c., men-ker. 
ta-sah, &c. ton-ker. 


GEN. Dat. Acc, 
ied A maké mai 
chin (m.) 2,, ; 
chen (f) ptaké tai 
: aské (”.) § asen(v..) 
asin taské ose taten(r.) 
ee Jas in the masculine 
mon | maké mah 
ton také tah 
Ason (#.) Amké(z.) &m (z.) 
tason (v.) timké(v.) t&m(r.) 


n, and rf, signify near and remote, 


} &m-sah, &c., A4son-ker. 


Bushkarik. Xclii 


THE VERB. 
Conjugation of the verb “TO COME.” 


INFINITIVE Moon. 


Present. : | Past. 
tocome . . : . yagan. to have come 5 . yagashoo. 
PARTICIPLES. 

coming. ‘ P ‘ . yagra. | having come 7 5 » yaté. 
GERUNDs. 

fromcoming. . . .yander, [incoming . .  . yég&én maiya. 
SuPINE. 

must come 


‘ : » yagtoo. 
INDICATIVE Moop. 


Each tense has only two forms, vz.: masculine and feminine, 
which are the same in all persons. 


Present. Perfect. 
I am coming, &c. . a eater Po Icame,&c. . f 2 re 
Imperfect. Preaterite. 
I was coming, &c. . { aunt Coy Ihavecome. . { ea Si 
Plupevfect. Future. 
I had come, &c. . { ‘ vat I will come, &c. . A ia a ) 
IMPERATIVE Moon. 
Singular. Plural. 
come thou : ; : . yah. come ye ; , ‘ . ya. 
let him ov her come. . . yadah. | let them come ‘ : . yadah. 


The defective verb ‘‘ To BE.” 


INFINITIVE Moop. 


Present. 
to be ‘ ‘ . . . ashoogan. 
InpIcATIVE Moon, 

Present. ( Pluperfect. 
too (m.) Ashoo (m.) 
I am, &c. . ‘ { tooi (f) I had been, &c. . { Sshooi (f:) 

Past. 
hoo (m.) 
I was ov have been, &c. . F ‘Liha (f) 


Where defective the verb ‘‘ To BECOME” is used. 


XCIV Bushkartk. 


Conjugation of the verb “'To BECOME.” 


INFINITIVE Moop., 


Present. 
tobecome . 4 : . _. hogan. 
PARTICIPLES. 
: Present. Past, 
becoming .. : . homé. having become ‘ : hooti. 


InDIcAaTIVE Moon. 
The future has more than two forms. 


ii : Pluperfect. 
I am becoming, Bc. { naweng Ga I had become, &c. 4 hohe Pa 
sie fee — Perfect. 
I was becoming { paencht ie I became, &. ee 
Praterite. 
I have become, &c. ‘ Stay a 
Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
I will become. ‘ { howe (f) we will become . R es me 
thou wilt become . . hoh, piceatll Geen hoo (m.) 
he, she, it, will become . hoh. y { hooi (7.) 
: hoo (m.) 
they will become . { hooi (f) 
IMPERATIVE Moon. 
become thou. i . . hoh. become ye . « « Rd 
let him, her, it, become . . hodah, let them become i ? hohdah. 


Conjugation of the verb ‘To Do” or “ To MAKE.” 


INFINITIVE Moop. 


Present. Past. 
todo. . . «+ . karoogén. | tohave done. .  . karoogdshoo. 
PARTICIPLES. 
doing . eo. fee oe . kara. | having done. « « «KR 
GERUNDS, 
from doing . . .karoogerer. |in doing . ~~ — « karoog’ maiya. 


InprcaTivr Moop. 
The future has more than two forms. 


Bushkartk. XCV 
Present. Pluperfect. és 
P karfntoo (m. I had done, &c. . kirshi (m. & 
I am doing, &c. { karenti (f,) ) ( f) 
Perfect. 
Imperfect. I did, &c. @ . kir (mm. & fF.) 
doi & karanshoo (m.) 
I was doing, &c. { karenshi (/.) Preterite. 
I have done, &c. . kirti (m. & f.) 
Future. 
Singular. = Plural 
: karun (m. . kari (m.) 
I will do : karen (7.) we will do { karen (/.) 
thou wilt do , { eres @ you will do . , ; | tees (Ay 
he, she, it, will do. {8780 (™) | they wilt do. f earn a 
IMPERATIVE Moop. 
dothou . . : . ker. doye . ‘ Hs . kerah, 
let him, her, it, do . kerdah.| let them do. 5 . kerdah. 
EXAMPLES. 
Come here . Até yah. I am going to Chit- Yah Chatlal-ké bu- 
Go away. . Nikki choh. ral. chantoo. 
A sharp sword _. Tin terbél. Is the road good P. Pund ren tooiP 
A brave man . . Diit mish. No, there is much Nah, him bar too. 
A good knife . . Ren kater. snow. 
A good horse . . Ghor ran. The land in Kalam Gal Kalamah rentooi. 
A great river . . Gen nadh. is good. 


Tia likit terbak 
. Mai dush gan tum 
lich. 


Three small swords 
I saw ten big trees 


I have a good gun 

I have a wound on Men ther-rah perar 
my hand. too. 

What is your name P Chin kah nam P 

Whence’ have you Kunti yagé P* 
come P 

Mite reate yougoing Kun kah_ buchan 

oP tooP 

Is this your horse P. Ain ghor chana P* 

No; it ismy father’s Nah, ain ghor ma 
horse. baba. 

What is your father’s Chin babAa kah 
nameP nam P 

Give me something Maké kicha dah. 

1 come from Bush- Bushkati yAntoo, 
kar. 


. Masé ren tobak tooi. 


Kalamai 
doo dos pund too ? 


It is two days’ jour- Rashkoti 
ney from Rashkot 
to Kalam ? 

I am hungry. Yah buchagiltoo. 

Give mesomebread Maké kicha gyal dah, 

What do you want P Kah bah taéntoo ? 

I will beat you . Yeh tai renum. 

Call that man here Tettun mish taker. 

Tell him to come . TAaské munooy ahdah. 

He has struck me; Ai mai renagh ; ai 
he is my enemy. ma ghalfm. 

He took the gun Ai mai-mah tobak 
from me, gin 

His gun is better Ussen tobék men 
than mine. tobak ren tooi. 

We will go with him Mah As-sah chom. 

Bring two horses Am-mah doo ghor 
from them. gyah. 


* The terminal a marks the interrogative, 


xevi Bushkartk. 
eee 


VOCABULARY. 
To be able hasd hog4n. 
Accustomed AdAt. 
Although 1614 poord. 
And o. 
Angry rosh. 
To be angry rosh karoogan. 
To ask kojagan. 
Ass gudda p/., gudda m. ; fem. form guddai. 


Aunt (father’s sister) 
,», (mother’s sister 
Away 


Back 
Bad 
Battle-axe 
To be 
Beard 
To beat 
Beautiful 
Because 
To become 
Belly 
Bird 
Black 
Blind 
Blood 
Blue 
Body 
Bone 
Bow 
Boy 
Brave 
Bread 
To break 
To bring 
Broad 


To come 
To count 


aoe 
oe 


pep. f/., pepoo 7 
mensh f/., menshoo /. 
nikki. 


tung m. 

lulh m., lelh f 
tong p/., tongat m. 
ashoogan. 

dér 7. 

renagan. 


ran soorut m., ren soorut 7. 


khasd. 

hogan. 

dar m. 

shinsh p/., shinshar f. 
kishiin m., kishin f. 
shahr m., shihr /. 
rut. 

nil m., nil 7. 

soorut m. 

hdd m. 

kan p/., kanar m. 
jatdk p/., jatako m. 
diit m., dit f. 

gyil. 

chinjoogan. 
Anoogan. 

bissiin m., bissin f. 
ja pl., johoo m. 

goh p/., gd m. 

rah (sufixed). 


takeroogan. 

pakhizé. 

agah m. 

kikir p/., kikirbal m. 
shidul m., shidil / 
yagan. 

gunoogan. 


Cow 
Custom 
To cut 


Dagger 
Dark 
Darkness 


Daughter ‘ ; 


Day ea 
To-day ae 
Deaf ‘ii 
Deceit aie 
Destitute 

To die 

Difficult 

Dirty 

Disposition 

To do 

Dog 


To drink ee 
Dry — 


Ear ea 
Earth 7 
Easy nice 
To eat ee 
Egg 

Elbow 

Elephant woe 
Empty sik 
Enemy Ss 
To enter 

Ewe 

Eye 


To fall 
Far 
Father 
Fault 
Fear 
To fear 
Female 
Fifth 
Fight 
To fight 
Finger 
Fire 
First 
Fish 
Flower 


Bushkarik. 


ga, pl. gai f- 
dustoor m. 
chinoogan. 


choor, g/. choorbar m. 

chin. 

enchook m. 

biré, A/. biréshal f. 

dos. 

Aj. 

por m., bir f. 

baderoogh. 

gharib. 

maroogan. 

bishit. 

nowl. 

kakoom m. 

karoogan. 

kichir, p/. kichirbal 
Sem. form kichir. 

poogan. 


shok m., shék f. 
kdn m. 


sum m. 

soogar m., soogeér 7. 
kagan. 

4n m. 

bakiin m. 

het 7. 

chun m., chin 
ghalim. 

ichoogan. 

ir f. 


ach, p/. ech f. 


chor karoogan. 
door m., diir 7. 
bap, p/. bapoo m. 
ab m. 

bit m. 

byoogan. 

thlohl £ 

panchum. 

jar ; yoor m. 

jaran. 

Angoor, p/. angooral m. 
Angar m. 

owal. 

muts, #/. mutsin m. 
phond mm. 


Xcvll 


en ncn 


XCVili 


To follow 
Foot 

For 

Fort 
Fourth 
Fowl 

Fox 

From 
Full 


To go 


Goats (collectively) 


He-goat 
She-goat 
God 
Gold 
Good 
Great 
Green 
Gun 


Hand 
Happiness 
Hard 

Hare 
Head 

To hear 


Hungry 


To be ill 
Illness 
In 

Infant 
Iron 


Bushkarik. 


notoogan. 

kur m. 

ker (sufiixed). 
két. 


chot. 
kukur, f/. kikirbal. 


lomaiy m. 


ti (place), mah ( person) suffiixed. 


poojal m., poojil 


bagh. ‘ 
baih, p/. biréshal f. 
dagan. 

buchoogan ; choog4n. 
chal. 

bir. 

cher. 

khidai. 

lohoozer m. 

ran m., ren /. 

gan m., gen f. 

pala m., péle f. 
tobak, p/. tobek f. 


ther f. 
khishéli 7 
tukker m., tukkir f. 


htsooi m. 


tos, p/. tosilan m.; fem. form tés. 


bijoogan ; liichgan. 
hikooker, #/. hikookeral. 


kikir, £7. kikirbal 7. 
bukker. 

até. 

ootull m., ootill £ 
oomat m. 

ghor, p/. ghoral m. 
tutt m., tett # 
shit £ 

kol. 

buch. 
bichégog4n. 


osh. 

&khiir. 

bilagogan. 

bilegar m. 

ah (sufixed). 

lookoot, £7. lookootor m. 
chimer m. 


Xcix 


Bushkartk. 


Sgt ee ee ee ee eS 


To kill 
King 
Knee 
Knife 


Land 

To laugh 

Lead 

To leave 

To let go 

To lift 

Light (szbs.) 

Lightning ‘i 
Lon ais 
To look at ve 
Low eee 
Maid 

To make 

Male 

Man hes 
Young man sek 
Old man 

Mare 

Marriage 

Meat 

Milk 

Moon 

Month 

Mother hs 
Mountain at 
Much 

Mouth 


Name 
Narrow 
Near 
New 
Night 
No 
Nose 
Nothing 


To be pained 
Pigeon 
Pleased 

To promise 


méroogan. 
raj, p/. rajem m. 
koot m. 


kAter, p/. katér_ /. 


gal. 
hdsoogan. 
tsiiz f 
choroogan. 
tagan. 
uchoogin. 
chull ; loh m. 
tunder m. 
luk m., lik 7 
pushoog4n, 
kuttung m., kutting 7 


biden, p/. baden is&l £ 
karoogan. 

thohl 7. 

mish, p/. manish m. 
bddan, f/. badan m. 
ganar, p/. g4narat m. 
ghir, 2/. ghoral 
jin 


ey, 
se pl. kan m. 
bar. 
aifly 7 
nam. 
tung m., teng 7 
niher. 
num m., nim /. 
rat. 
nah. 
nazor f. 
kai nah. 
poordn m., pooren /. 


XN 


bilegarn. 
nilbot m. 
khosh. 

woi karoogan. 


Quarrel 
To quarrel 
Queen 


Rain 

Ram 
Ready 

To receive 
Red 

To remember 
Rich 
River 
Road 
Rock 
Rope 

To run 


Sad 
Sand 
To say 
Second 
To see 
To send 
Servant 
Shame 
Sharp 


Sheep (collect.) 


Short 
Shoulder 
Silent 
To be silent 
Silver 
Sister 
To sit 
Skin 
Sky 
Slave 
To sleep 
Small 
Smoke 
Snow 
Soft 
Something 
Son 
Sound 
To stand 
Star 
Stone 
Storm 
To strike 
Strong 


Bushkartk. 


tupoo m. 
tupoogan. 
hénza, p/. hinza 7. 


muchook m. 
munar. 

téyar. 

lag4n. 

lohoo m., lehi f. 
shimeroog4n. 
ishtamun m., ishtamen 7 
nadh, fé/. nidh fC 
pund m. 

tok, A/. tchen m. 
karot f- 

daghan. 


kuppa. 

siigit f. 

munoogan. 

patai. 

pushoogan ; liichg4n. 
tulloogan. 

noker, £/. ndkeroo. 
shurm. 

tén m., tin 7. 

ar. 

chintt m., chiiniit / 
kan m. 

lan. 

lan buchoogan. 
punnerzer m. 

ishpo, £/. ishpowoo /- 
baiyoogan. 

chum. 

4sman /. 

golam, £/. golman. 
nin buchoogan. 
lookoot m., liikiit /. 
démi. 

him. 

kémul m., komil / 
kichd. 

po, p/. piil m. 
hawaz m. 

itoog4n. 

tar m. 

but, p/. batin m. 
topan m. 

ren4gan. 

mokum m., mokem /. 


Bushkartk. ci 


i“ S 


Stupid aes 
Sword -_ 


To take 

To take away 

That 

Then 

There 

Therefore 

To think 

Thirsty 

This ‘ee 
Thought ves 
To throw es 
Third 

Thunder 

Thus 


To-morrow 

The day after to-morrow 
Tongue wis 
Tooth ii 
Tree ie 


Ugly 
hcl: (father’s brother) 


,, (mother’s brother) 
Under ne 


Valley see 
Very ‘n 


Water 

Weak 

To weep 

To weigh 

Wet 

What 

When (cxterrog.) 
Whence 

Where (zxterrog.) 
White 

Who (7xterrog.) 
Why 


Wife 


Wind sat 
Wine ee 


géront m., gdrent / 
sir 7. 


terbél, p/. terbal 7. 


gushoog4n. 
nagan ; gunoogan. 
uttén ; tettun. 
uttan klak ; tettin klak. 
ashimbaé. 
tessenker. 
toloogan. 

tltich. 

ain. 

khaiyal m. 
taloogan. 

tlooi. 

good goodai m. 
ainchellah ; uttanchellah. 
klak. 

biat m., biet f. 
kah ; ké; sé. 

rét. 

tliid. 

jib. 

dun, p/. dan 7. 
tam, Z. tum m. 


1a] soorut m., lel soorut f. 
if older, gan bap; ¢f younger, lookoo 
bap. 


mét, £/. moloo m. 
toowah. 


gull; kad. 
bar. 


00 ™. 
ajuz. 

rongoogan. 
toloogfn. 

ull m., ell £ 

kah. 

kwun. 

kunti. 

kunkah. 

punner m., punnir /. 
kum. 

kik. 

kumudin, p/. yiir fA 
bal& m. PED 


mud m. 


cli Bushkartk. 


To wish ... Yezai karoogfn. 
With ... sah (sufixed). 
Woman w.» ts, pf. tsl f 

Old woman .. gdnir, o/. gdnirkit f 
Wood ... Shellah fé 

Wound ... zakoom; per4r. 

To write ... chtindoogan. 

Year én el, 

Yellow ... cChoner m., chonir f. 
Yes vin. “Ome 

Yesterday we SAL 


The day before yester- lhi. 
day. 


OW ON AMAW & = 


Bushkartk. 


Numerals. 
16 


cili 


shér. 

sataéhd. 

uch&hé4. 

unbish. 

bish. 

&k-o-bish. 

dush bish. 

doo bish. 
dush-o-doo bish. 
tla, bish. 
dush-o-tla bish. 
chor bish. 
dush-o-chor bish. 
panch bish. 


APPENDIX F, 


GOWRO. 
Spoken by the Gawiré in the Indus Valley. 


DECLENSIONS. 
THE PRONOUN. 
Nom. Gen. Dar. Acc. ABLATIVE. 
- 4 { men anda a } mian man  =mah _ miasi, from me, &c. 
thou . { os eon } tan té too toosi. 
he, she, it 4 an ander } tashan ushé oh ushi. 
we { Hee eng } asan asé beh asonsi, 
you , { eily esas | } tisan — tisé tis tiisonsi. 
hey . f Hi yey } sewan sewen_ seh sionsi, 
Conjugation of the verb “ To Go.” 
INFINITIVE Moop. 
Present. Past Participle, 
to go é . bayon. | having gone. - . baiga, 
INpicaTIvE Moop. 
Present. 
Singular. Plural. 
I am going | bere if” we are going ben. 
thou art going . eh io” you are going . ben. 
he, she, it is going bayon (s.) they are golng . ben. 


"(bain ( f) 


Gowro. 


NN 


Singular. 


I was going 


thou wast going . 


he, she, it was going . f payinst (f) 


I had gone. 
thou hadst gone, 


he, she, it had gone 


I went 
thou wentst 


he, she, it went . 


I have gone 
thou hast gone . 


he, she, it has gone 


I will go 
thou wilt go ‘ 
he, she, it will go 


gothou . 7 


Imperfect. 


Plural. 
bayons (m.) el ince, 
{ bayinsi if) we were going ens 
bayons (m. : ; 
{ bayinsi (f) you were going ‘ bens 
bayons (i.) they were going . bens. 
Pluperfect. 
bayéaso (m.) b ‘ 
4 oe Te as had gone ayéas 
bayéaso (m.) 
‘ | bayéaswi (7) | YU had gone bayéasé, 
bayéaso (m.) 
{ bayéaswi (f.) they had gone . bayéasé 
Perfect. 
bayéga (m.) 
.{ bay égi ( f. } we went bayégé. 
ayéga (m. b 
a bayégi (7), you went ayégé 
ae tee bs bayépé. 
4 bayégi (f) they wen ay gé 
Preterite. 
bayétho (m. 
7 mee we have gone bayéthé. 
bayéth : ; 
. hetattion you have gone . bayéthé, 
bayéth i 
{ baythi e they have gone bayéthé. 
Future. 
. baybonsh. we will go . baybfzesh. 
. baybish. you will go baybiyansh. 
. baybish. they will go baybiyansh. 
IMPERATIVE Moop, 
«Bm lgoye . « « bya 


Conjugation of the defective verb “To BE.” 


INDICATIVE Moop. 


Present. 
Singular. 

Iam j thoo (m.) we,are 

e . twf (1) ¢ 
thou art { te you are 
he, she, it is { vehi they are 

Past. 

I was . { i ey we were 
thou wast { at tm) you were . 
he, she, it was { sad rs they were . 


asé, 


cvi Gowro. 


Future, 
Singular. Plural. 
Iwillbe . . . gdnsh. wewillbe. . . gens, 
thou wilt be ; . gonsh. you will be Pi . gens. 
he, she, it will be . gonsh. they will be i - gens. 


Conjugation of the verb ““ TO BECOME.” 


INFINITIVE Moop. 
Present. 
to become 5 . ‘ - . gahon. 


InpicatTive Moon. 


Present, 
Singular. Plural. 
Iam becoming . ‘ a age we are becoming . hen. 
thou art becoming 4 here) you are becoming . hen. 
he, she, it is becoming ees they are becoming . hen. 
Imperfect. 
I was becoming . u Hench ) we were becoming . hens. 
thou wast becoming 4 pone you were becoming . hens. 
he, she, itwas becoming {pons ed) they were becoming . hens. 
Pluperfect. 
Ihad become . is eae (a we had become. . hinasé, 


thou hadst become 4 pas (2) you had become’ _.._ hiinasé. 


he, she, it had become ee ey they had become ._hinasé. 
Perfect. 

Ibecame . . { hingt a we became .  « hingé. 

thou becamest . { hinge ON youbecame . ._ hingé. 

he, she, it became { ee Les they became .  ._ hingé. 
Preterite. 

I have become { ea we have become . hinthé. 

thou hast become { rine ae you have become ._ hinthé. 

hinthoo (m.) 


he, she, it has become { hintht (f.) they have becoutle . hitnhé, 


Gowro. cvii 
Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
I will become . » hinbdnsh. we will become . » hinbijish. 
thou wilt become » hinbesh, you will become . hinbensh, 
he, she, it will become. hinbesh. they will become . hinbensh. 


IMPERATIVE Moopb. 


become thou e - hoon, | become ye. ‘ . hyén. 


cVili Gowro. 


VOCABULARY. 
Above .»» ootalo. 
Abuse ..» Kunzul. 
To advise ... nusthat gon. 
After « putter. 
Again wee noott. 
All ws tol. 
Although ve agar. 
Always ee —hullul. 
And vee OW. 
Angry see ~rosh. 
To be angry «+ roshén,. 
Another w+» dooi. 
Apple ... bdbow. 
Arm .«» bakoowin. 
Arms (weapons) ... aiyok. 
To arrive .. Apron. 
To ask ... taposgon, 
Ass ... khur. 
At we «mds (sufixed). 


Aunt (father’s sister) ... phai. 


» (mother’s sister)... mAsai. 


Autumn ... Shdro,. 
Back .. dow. 
Bad ..» letch. 
Barley vee -YOW. 
To be ... hon. 
Beard ws daily. 
To beat ..» kotén. 
Beautiful ... shondo. 
Because .. getah. 
To become .» gahdn. 
Befure we §=Sper. 
To begin .« =shtroo gon. 
Belly vy er. 
Below .» Ato. 
Betrothal ... Munsrow. 
Bird «+ papai. 
Black ..» keno. 
Blood ie Tak. 
Blue .« Niloo. 
Body ... soorut. 
Bone vag HAR: 
Both ... supdoo. 
Boundary ve ~« An. 
Boy .» =moldt, 


Brain os )=6mutt. 


Gowro. cix 


a 


Brave tic 
Bread we 
To break fac 
Bridge ve 
To bring ose 
Brother iets 
Bull 

But 

To buy 


To call 

Cheek 

Clean 

Clothes 

Cold 

To come 

To count wee 
Cow re 


Crow cae 


Custom 


Darkness 

Daughter 

Day 

To-day 

Death 

To deceive 

To die 

Difficult 

Dirty is 
To do ae 
Dog 

Door 

To drink wae 
Dry sais 
Ear wee 
To eat 

Egg 

Elbow 

Empty 

Evening aes 
Everybody wee 
Except or 
Eye 


Face 
To fall 
Far 
Father 
Fault 


zerwal. 
joowé. 
sharon. 
syoo. 
yan. 
jyoon. 
goo. 
wilé. 


genon. 


sAtin. 

mun. 

déyah. 
chiloo, zoro. 
shilf. 

yon. 

lekin. 

gow. 

kow. 

mirAs. 


tumain. 


pon. 


shikélo, 
kAn. 


kaiyon. 
Atah. 
toongri. 
chon. 
nésh6n. 
tol-loo. 
bé 

utch. 


min. 
parténa. 
door. 
bA. 

aib, 


cx 
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Fear awe 
To fear 

Fight a 
To fight oes 
Finger va 
To finish 

Fire 

Fish 

Flour 

Flower 

To follow 

Foot 

Forehead 

Fort 

From 

Fruit 

Full 


Garden ‘ite 
Girl vee 
To give ava 
To go 

Goat 

Gold 

Good 

Great 

Gun 


Hair vee 
Half vee 
Hand eee 
Right hand ; 
Left hand 

Happy 

Hard 

Hawk 

Head 

To hear 

Heart 

Heavy 

Here wee 
High vee 
Horse see 
Hot 

House 

How wee 
How many ree 
How much i 
Hunger 

Husband 


Gowro 


byoo. 

biydn. 

kdlt. 

kdligon. 

angooi. 
oorgon. 

ae ? 

mutsah. 

ow. 

phono. 

putter tillon 

koor. 

talo. 

kelow. 

si (sufixed) ; 

méwa. 

pon. 


bagh. 
moléti. 
deyon. 
bay6n ; till6n. 
sali. 
zer. 
nik. 
ont. 
nal 


bal. 

4ré. 

hat. 
ddchon hat. 
kush hat. 
khishal. 
koor. 
baz. 
shish. 
shon. 
héyo. 
ogur. 

izé. 
joogo. 
gho. 
gurm. 
goo. 
girung. 


Vitti 


jon. 
baryoon. 


To laugh 
Lead 

To learn 

To leave 
Leg 

Lie 

Life 

Light (suéds.) 
Light (ad7.) 
Lightning 


1p 
A little 
Long 


Maid 

To make 
Man 
Young man 
Old man 
Mare 
Meat 
Medicine 
Milk 
Moon 
Mother 
Mountain 
Mouth 
Much 


So much 
This much 
Mud 


Nail (finger) 
Name 

Near 

Neck 

New 

Night 

No 
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ké. 
kun (sufixed). 


tsimber. 
exégoin. 


mAfron. 

raja. 

kit. 

chirkulli ; khatar. 
perzon. 


hass6n. 
sikah. 
cheshin. 
géron. 
sait ; z4ng. 
bér. 

ruh. 
chow. 
ooshAlo. 
milyon. 
bot. 
tsti. 
joogo. 


pégal. 
sanon. 
mésh. 
loong. 
zaro. 
hoof. 
Poe 
daroo. 
chir. 
oon. 
a. 
kAn. 
ain. 
jow. 
hoti. 
iti. 
tsitsil. 


nak. 
nown. 
leh. 
mutti. 
loong. 
roh. 
nah, 


cxil Gowro. 
Nobody «+ kooz. 
None kis. 
Nose -» nut. 
Nothing we. kis siz. 
Now a TE 
To obey mano6n. 
Of .. san (suffixed). 
Old «» poron 
Or cx KL 
To order ..« hookum gon. 
Over «es» ootalo. 
Owl .. goongé, 
Pear .. t&ngoo. 
Pigeon .. kowtari. 
To place .. = rachon. 
Plough . hull. 
Praise sifdt. 
To promise . wa&dah gon. 
To pull + jekén. 
Rain ajo. 
Ready ww» =téyar. 
To receive ‘ chaiyon. 
Red eo lyoo. 
To return tilldn. 
Rice tulling. 
To rise otyon. 
River sind. 
Road pan. 
Roof chull. 
Rope we Kkyoo. 
To run we. jon. 
Sand .. sigil. 
To say w. ~=aldn 
To see .. reton 
Seed soe bi. 
To sell ... moldeyin 
To send .» chiydn. 
To separate » undéron. 
Servant .. noker. 
Shadow ..  sShélah. 
Sheep ar 
Short katon. 
Shoulder ts4noo. 
On this side in. 
On that side . =«©padré. 
Silver we Ozulzer. 
Sister bhain. 


Skin 
Slave 
Sleep 
To sleep 
Slow 
Small 
Smoke 
Snake 
Snow 
Soft 
Some 
Somebody 
Something 
Son 

To sow 
Spring 
Star 
Stone 
Storm 
Strength 
To strike 
Summer 
Sun 
Swift 
Sword 


To take 
To teach 
That 
Then 
There 
Therefore 
These 
To think 
Thirst 
This 
Those 
Throat 
To throw 
Thunder 
Thus 
Till 
Time 

To 

Toe 
To-morrow 
Tongue 
Tooth 
Towards 
Tree 
Truth 
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sim. 
dim. 
sut. 
heldon. 
moton. 
pelonto. 
dun. 
sp. 
heyon. 
kAnwal. 
1, 
a mosh. 
gi siz. 
pooch. 
bon. 
bas4nd. 
tar. 
bat. 
baiyo. 
koow4t. 
koton. 
reyoo. 
soort. 
gurdndé, 
terwAli. 


sheyon. 
pushon. 
oh. 

ti. 

parozé. 
ain subub. 
éyoon. 
fikrgon. 
cheshon. 
ain. 
syoon. 
shungnarai. 
ladon. 
tunder. 
ain shan. 
tuk. 

wakt. 

té (sufiixed). 
Angooi. 
bAlil. 

zib. 

dnd. 
kooch. 
bich. 
sAtsé. 


CXiV 


Uncle (father’s brother) 
Uncle (mother’s brothe 


Under 


Very 
Village 


Wall 
Water 
Weak 
To weep 
Wet 
What 
Wheat 


When (interrog.) 


Whence 
Where 
Whip 
White 
Who 
Why 
Wife 
Wind 
Wine 
Winter 
To wish 
With 
Woman 
Old woman 
Wood 

To wound 


Yellow 
Yes 
Yesterday 


Gowro. 


kAkah. 
mAmah. 


lato (sufixed). 


jow. 
gaon. 


koor. 

wi. 
kumzor. 
rooidy6n. 
bilzélo. 
gi. 

goon. 
kanon. 
goyan. 
konzé. 
tir ; kororo. 
ozullo. 


mungon. 

exé (sufixed). 
milai. 

zeri. 

son; kAshak. 
kapon. 


OW ON An AW bd = 
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Numerals. 
ek. 18 &tash. 
doo. 1g timbish. 
chooah. 20 bish. 
tsor. 21 ekdnbish. 
pans. 30 deshdnbish. 
shoh. 31 aiydshdnbish. 
sat. 32 dwashdnbish. 
At. 40 doobish. 
noh. 41 ektal doobish. 
dush. 42 dootal doobish. 
aiyAsh. 50 deshdndoobish. 
dwAsh. 60 chobish. 
chish. 70 deshdn chobish. 
tsundush. 80 tsor bish. 
panjish. go _tsor bish dndesh. 
shoowesh. 100 shao. 


satAsh. 1000. zer. 


Alive 
All 
Alone 
Always 
To ask 
Ass 


Back 
Bad 
To be 
Beard 
To beat 
Bird 
Black 
Blind 
Blood 
Blue 
Boy 
Bread 
To bring 
Brother 
Bull 


Cheek 
Clean 
Cold 

To come 
Copper 


Cow 
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NARISATI. 
Spoken by the Gubbers in the Chitral Valley. 


VOCABULARY. 


jantah. 
somi. 
yekulah. 
haméshah. 
kood4wA. 
guddah. 


dakah. 
kuts. 
tind. 
dari. 
shidwd4. 
es pechin, 
... Kdntsah. 
ve Shirah. 
utto. 
lah, 
zAtak. 
gnushti. 
anaw4. 
blaiyo. 
gah. 


killunto. 
rogh. 
shalah. 

j4, tp. jal. 
rid. 


golung. 
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Sunn nnn nnn nn nnn 


Dagger ... khatdro. 
Darkness .»» hand&doop. 
Day aun ORS, 
Mid-day . tsekeli dés. 
To-day ... moondés, 
Dead ... misunt. 
Death ... merg. 

To die wee =omitdna. 
Difficult ... TMmushkil. 
Dirty ... Malutah. 

To do .. kerdwa. 
Dog .s» shunah. 
Ear ... Kumtah. 
Earth ... soom. 

Easy ... asAn. 

To eat ... joowdwA, imp. j6. 
Egg ... byoo. : 
Evening .. sham. 

Eye we Itsin, 

Face ... mook. 

Far ... durdré. 
Father we bap. 

Fire ... ang&r, 

Foot ... koor. 
Forehead ... tdrunputtah. 
Fort we» Kolah. 
Friend we yar. 

Fruit ... méwah. 

Girl ... téokoori. 

To give ... =siiwa. 

To go vee dikd, imp. di. 
Goats (collectively) ... plung: 
He-goat we enni. 

Gold som. SOK 

Good ws» daly. 

Great ws. dol, 

Gun ... tédbuk. 

Half ...  =©tsekeli. 
Hand ee. hust. 

Hard ... kuttenah. 
Head .... Showootah. 
To hear we Shtndwd, imp. shin. 
Heart .... hidah. 

The heavens ... asmén. 

Here wee Anti 

High ws ©ddro. 


Horse ... ghorah, 


CXViil 


How much 


Ill 


Tron 
To kill 


Lame 

Lead 

Life 

Light (subs.) 
Li 


Young man 
Mare 
Mid-day 
Midnight 
Milk 
Moon 
More 
Morning 
Mother 
Mountain 
Mouth 

So much 


Near 
New 
Night 
No 
Nose 


Old 


Rain 
Red 

River 
Road 


To say 
To see 
To send 
Sheep 
Silver 
Sister 
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tapoo. 
4mah. 
shilah. 
kuttah. 


ndjoor. 
A 
chimer. 


marawa. 


kootah. 
sik. 
phook. 
plull. 
nokah. 
ligdlo. 
malo. 
sdzawé. 
m4noos. 
lowri. 
ghori. 
tsekeli dés. 
tsekeli yil. 
chir. 


wash. 
looterah. 
nendi. 
pont, 


jAwa. 


J 
taw4 ; bald. 


shawé. 
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SEE EEE SEN 


Skin . gulh, g&tsi. 
Small ... polah. 

Soft ... chiringah. 
Star ive ‘*t4r0. 
Stone eos =6wwutt. 

Sun vee SOOT. 
Sword ... towrAli. 
There ... Antiné. 
Thing . «tiz. 

This vee) WOL 
To-morrow ... sabdrah dés. 
Tongue we 2b, 

Tooth ... dont, 

Tree ... Mootoh. 
Village .. Jum. 
Water ses OWOO. 
What vue ERS 

Wheat 1 gom. 
When (interrog.) we kl. 
Where (interrog.) we kéné. 
White ... oozellah, 
Who (interrog.) .».  kareli. 
Why ... kénah. 
Wind ++» wAdimon. 
Woman we  Shigdli. 
Wood ose §6ar. 

Yes .. eh, 
Yesterday ... dosuki dés, 


Young ... zoowan, 


CXX 


Nartsatt. 


Numerals. 


O© Cr AnAwW DH 
ac] 
o> 
i) 
ct 
ne 


duss. | 


Leal 


II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Pronouns. 


I vee )6 MOL. 
Thou ... tool. 
He, she, ov it... en. 


We 
You 
They 


jass. 
bass. 
show4ss. 
tsooduss. 
pinchuss. 
shoruss. 
suttuss. 
ushtuss. 
inish. 
ishi. 


APPENDIX H. 


KHOWAR. 
The language spoken by the Kho in the Chitral Valley. 
[This is the language called Arnyiah by Dr. Leitner.] 


SKETCH OF GRAMMAR. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


In both numbers there are two forms the nominative and the 
oblique. The genitive and accusative in the singular, and the genitive 
in the plural, are signified by the simple oblique form, the dative and 
ablative by the oblique form with postpositions added. 

There are no distinctions of gender. 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. ahorse . . istor. horses . ‘ . istor-an. 

Gen. of a horse . istor-oh. of horses , . istor-4n oh, 

Dat. toa horse . istor-oté. to horses. . istor-an té, 

Acc. ahorse . . istor-oh. horses . é . istor-an. 

Voc. ohhorse . . eh istor. oh horses. . eh tstor-an, 

Abl. ona horse . iStor-oh-sora. on horses. . istor-an-sora. 
in a horse . istor-oh-undréni. in horses . . istor-4n-undréni, 
with a horse . istor-oh-sim. with horses . . istor-an-stim. 
fora horse ._ istor-oh-buchun. for horses . . istor-4n-buchun. 
from a horse ._ istor-oh-sur. from horses . . istor-an-sur. 


The noun in the genitive is placed before the governing noun, as: 
moshoh sor ‘‘the man’s head.” 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


The adjective precedes the noun and has no terminations distinc- 
tive of number, as: 


astrongman .  . koowatinmdsh. | swifthorses . . . taroo istor. 


PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns have mostly two forms, a. nominative and an oblique 
form. The genitive and accusative are signified by the oblique form 


Qa 
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without postpositions ; the dative and ablative by the oblique form 
with postpositions applied. 

' The PeRsonat and DEemonsTRATIVE Pronouns are declined as 
ollows :— 


Nom. Gen. Dart. Acc. Voc. ABL, 

| er 3 . awa ma maté ma —  masora. 
Thou. .too ta taté ta eh tu tA sora. 
He yee) . haiy4 hamoh hamoté hamoh ——- hamoh sora. 
she \(further) hess horoh horoté horoh — horoh sora. 
or it)(far) . hasé hattoghoh hattoghoté hattoghoh —— hattoghoh sora. 
We . ispah ispah ispaté ispah ispah sora. 
You . . bissah bissah bissaté bissah eh bissah bissah sora, 
They (xear) . hamit hamitun hamitunté hamitun hamitun sora. 

» (further) het _hetun hetunté hetun — hetun sora. 

» (far) . huttet huttetun huttetunté huttetun —  huttetun sora, 


The REFLECTIVE PRonown is formed by adding the syllable ¢um, as: 


I myself . : - « adwatun. we ourselves ,. . tspahtun, 

Thou thyself. . . tootun, you yourselves ‘ . bessahtun. 
hatyatun., hamittun, 

He, she oy it, himself, &c. { hesstun, they themselves ‘ {etn 
hasétun. huttettun. 


THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 
Which horse went P KZ istor baghai. | Whose horse is this? Haiya istor kas. 
The RELATIVE is expressed by £2, as: 


Iwhowent . ... , . . Awa &i baghestum. 
This is the man you saw . ; : . Haiya mosh too : poshirosho. 


THE VERB. 


The verb is generally very regular, with terminations expressing 
tense and person, except in the perfect tense, which is often irregular 
in its derivation. The infinitive active always terminates in zko, iko, 
or éko. 

The passive is formed by using dzko ‘‘to become’’ as an auxiliary 
verb. 

A causal verb is formed by changing 7 in the infinitive into é or if 
the infinitive already terminates in é40 by interposing @, as: 


to stand . oe Upto. to cause to grieve . . kroéko. 
to cause to stand . rupéko. torun . ; we oe . déko. 
togrieve . : : . krozko. tocausetorun . P . dé-cho. 


A noun of agency is formed by adding 4 to the root of the verb, 
as: kordk ‘one who does” from koriko ‘‘to do,” pzydk “one who 
drinks” from pzko ‘‘to drink.” 

A verbal adjective is formed by adding wdr to the root, as: dzk- 
wdr ‘suitable to the striking.” 

A verbal noun is formed by using the infinitive present with post- 
positions, as: 
inthe beating. . . diko miji. with the beating.  . diko sim. 
by 5, : . . diko sora, for yy . . diko buchun. 
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Conjugation of the verb ‘To STRIKE.” 


INFINITIVE Moon. 
Present, Future. 
to strike. : ‘ . diko. | to be about to strike . diko boi. 
Past, 


to have struck . é : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . diko oshoi, 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Future. 
striking . dyow. | being about to strike . diko biti, 
Past. 
having struck. : a . : : . . - diti. 
GERUNDS. 
in striking =. ‘ . dyowah. | from or by striking . dikah., 
SUPINES. 
possibly to strike diko-4-kyah. | meet tostrike . . diko-bush, 
must strike : ; ; : . diko-sher, 
InpicaTIVE Moop. 
Present. 

Singular. Plural. 
lTamstriking .. . domun. we are striking - « dosiun. 
thou art striking .  . dosun. you are striking. - domiun. 
he, she, it is striking . doyun. they are striking . dofiun, 

Imperfect. 


we were striking. . didshtum. 


I was strikin didshtum. 
you were striking . . didshtami, 


thou wast striking . . diésho. 


he, she, it was striking . didshai. they were striking . . didshani. 
Pluperfect. 

I had struck . ; . dirooshtum. | we had struck . : . dirooshtum. 

thou hadst struck . . diroosho. you had struck E . dirooshtami, 

he, she, it had struck . dirooshai. they had struck ‘ . dirooshani. 

Perfect. 

Istruck . . «©  . prestum. we struck. + « prestum. 

thou struckest . . . pra, you struck . ‘ . prestami. 

he, she, it struck. . prai. they struck . ‘ . prani. 


The perfect is also used as a future preterite, as : 


I shall have struck. m ‘ : . - - prestum. 
Preaterite. 
Singular. Plural. 
I have struck . .« dityasdm. we have struck . . dityasdsi, 


you have struck .  . dityasdmi. 
they have struck . . dityasuni. 


thou hast struck. . dityasts. 
he, she, it has struck . dityasir, 
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Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
I will strike. ‘i . dom. we will strike : . dosi. 
thou wilt strike : . dos. you will strike zi . domi. 
he, she, it will strike . doi. they will strike . doni. 
IMPERATIVE, 
strike thou. - . det. | strike you . ‘ . dioor, 
let him, her, it strike . diar. let them strike . . deni, 


ConpiTionaL Moop. 


Present. Perfect. 
I may be striking, &c. . domunsaehy=| I may have struck, &c. . prestum-4- 
ah, kyah., 
Imperfect. Preterite. 

I may have beenstriking, didshtum-4- | I may have struck, &c.. dityastim-a- 
&c. kyah. kyah, 
Pluperfect. Future. 

1 may have struck . . dirooshtum-a-| I may have struck, &c. . dom-4-kyah. 


kyah. 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


INFINITIVE Moon. 


Present. Future. 
: F dik-biko-boi. 
to bestruck . ‘ . diko-biko. to be about to be struck { Ain boi, 
Past. 
to have been struck . ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ . dik-biko-oshoi. 
PARTICIPLES, 
Present. Future. 
: diroo. being about to be struck diek biti. 
being struck . ‘4 | ycae, 
Past. 
Z dinbiti. 
having been struck. . . . , f dyoncbith 
GERUNDS. 


in being struck . . diroowah, | from or by being struck dik bikah, 


Supines. 
possibly to be struck . dik-biko-4- | meettobestruck .  . dik-biko- 
: kyah. bush. 
must be struck . F . ‘ ‘ : . dik-biko-sher. 


InpicaTIVE Moop. 


Present. 
Singular. Plural. 
I am being struck . . dinbémum. | we are being struck . dinbosiun. 
thou art being struck . dinbosun. you are being struck . dinbomiun. 
he, she, it is being struck dinboyun, they are being struck , dinbofiun. 


Khowar. 


CXXV 
Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural, 
I was being struck . dinbéshtum. ; we were being struck dinbéshtum. 
thou wast being struck dinbésho. you were being struck dinbéshtami. 
he, she, it was being struck dinbéshai. they were being struck . dinbéshani. 
Pluperfect. 
I had been struck dinbirooshtum. | we had been struck dinbirooshtum. 


thou hadst been struck dinbiroosho. 
he, she, it had been dinbirooshat, 


struck. 


I was struck 
thou wast struck 
he, she, it was struck 


I was struck 
thou wast struck 
he, she, it was struck 


I have been struck . 
thou hast been struck 
he, she, it has been struck 


I shall be struck . 
thou shalt be struck : 
he, she, it shall be struck 


be thou struck . 
let him, her, it be struck . 


Present. 


I may be being struck, 
&c. 


Imperfect. 

I may have been being 
struck, &c. 

Pluperfect. 


I may have been struck, 
&c. 


you had been struck . 


Perfect. 
diestum. we were struck 
diesta. you were struck 
diestai. they were struck 


Alternative Form. 


dinéstum. we were struck 

dinésta. you were struck 

dindéstai. they were struck 
Preterite. 

dinbityastm. | we nave been struck 

dinbityasts, | you have been struck 

dinbityastr. | they have been struck . 

Future. 

dinbom. we shall be struck 

dinbos. you shall be struck 

dinboi. they shall be struck 


IMPERATIVE Moon. 


dinbos. 
dinbar. 


be you struck 
let them be struck . 


CownDITIONAL Moop. 
Perfect. 


de I may have been struck, 
kyah. &c. 


Preterite. 
dinbéshtum- | I may have been struck, 
a-kyah. &e. 
Future. 
dinbiroosh- 


| I may be struck, &c. 
tum-a-kyah, 


Conjugation of the verb “To Be.” 


There are two verbs ‘To BE,’”’ both of which are defective. 


dinbirooshtami- 
they had been struck dinbirooshani. 


diestum. 
diestami. 
diestani. 


dinéstum. 
dindstami. 
dindéstani. 


dinbityasisi. 
dinbityasimi. 
dinbityastni. 


dinbosi. A 
dinbomi. 
dinboni. 


dinbor. 
dinbani. 


diméstum-a- 
kyah, 


dinbityasim- 
a-kyah, 


dibom-4- 
kyah. 


The 


first asstko is used for animate beings, and the second shvzko for inani- 


mate beings only. The latter is used as an auxiliary verb also. 


only existing forms are as follows : 


The 
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a ee ee ee eee 


Present. 


to be 


to have been . 


In being . 


possibly to be 


must be . 


Present. 


being 


having been 


Singular. 


Iam ; 
thou art . 
he, she, it is 


Ihad been. 
thou hadst been 
he, she, it had been 


I have been 
thou hast been j 
he, she, it has been . 


Present. 


I may be, &c. . 


For animate beings only. 


INFINITIVE Moop. 


Puture. 
assiko. | to be about to be , assiko-boi, 
Past. 
‘ ; ? . - . assiko-oshoi. 
GERUNDS, 
assowah. | from being . . assikah, 
SUPINES. 
assiko-a- | meet tobe. - « assiko-bush, 
kyah. 
F : . assiko-sher. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Future. 
assow, | being about tobe . « assiko biti, 
Past. 
‘ , : 5 
InDIcaTIVE Moop. 
Present. 
Plural, 
assim, weare ,. ‘ assusi, 
assis. youare . ‘ ‘ . assimi, 
asstr. they are. assuni. 
Pluperfect. 
assirooshtum,| we had been . ; assirooshtum. 
assiroosho, you had been : . assirooshtami 
assirooshai. | they had been : . assirooshani. 
Past. 
assistum, we have been ‘ . assistum. 
assista. you have been ; . assistamt, 
assistal, they have been assistant. 
ConpDITIonaL Moop. 
Pluperfect. 
assum-a- I should have been, &c. assirooshtum- 
kyah. 4-kyah. 


Past. 
assistum-a-kyah. 


I might have been, &c. . 


For inanimate objects only. 


INFINITIVE Moop. 
Future. 


Present. 
hiko-biti. 
to be : ; ‘ . shiko, about to be . i { hak biti. 
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Past. 
to have been . ‘ ‘ F is ‘ . « Sshiko-oshoi. 
GERUNDS. 
in being . : . showah. | from ov by being . . shikah, 
SUPINES. 
possibly to be ; . Shiko-4-kyah. | meettobe . ; . Sshiko-bush. 
must be. . : ‘ , - . ‘i . shiko-sher. 
PARTICIPLES, 
Present. Future. 
being . + « . show. | abouttobe . .  .  shikobiti. 
Past. 
having been . : ‘ Js : : . shiti. 


InpicaTIVE Moon. 


Present. Past. 
it is : ‘ j . sher. Jithas been ., . oshoi. 
Pluperfect. 
it had been . é ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 5 ‘ - sirooshoi. 


Conb1TionaL Moop. 
Present. Past. 
itmay be. F . sher- a-kyah. | it might have been . oshoi-a-kyah. 


Other forms are supplied by the verb ‘‘ TO BECOME.”’ 


Conjugation of the verb “To BECOME.” 


INFINITIVE Moon. 


Present. Future. 
to become. ; . biko. | to be about to become ._ bikosher. 
Past. 
to have become : i: i ‘ ‘ : . bow oshoi. 
PARTICIPLES, 
Present. Future. 
becoming. . . . bowah. | being about to become ._ biko biti. 
Past. 
having become . . ‘i : . : F : . biti. 
SUPINES. 
possibly to become . biko-a-kyah. { meetto become. . biko-bowah. 


must become . ‘ . ‘ ; ‘ ‘3 . biko-bush. 
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InpicaTtveE Moon. 


Present. 
Singular, Plural. 
lam becoming. . bomun. we are becoming . - bosiun. 
thou art becoming . - bosun. you are becoming . bomiun, 
he, she, it is becoming . boyun. they are becoming . bofiun. 
Imperfect. 
Iwas becoming. . béshtum, we were becoming . béshtum. 
thou wast becoming . bésho. you were becoming . béshtami. 
he, she, it was becoming. béshai. they were becoming . béshani. 
Pluperfect. 
I had become . é . birooshtum. | we had become. . birooshtum. 
thou hadst become . . biroosho. you had become . . birooshtami, 
he, she, it had become. birooshai. they had become . . birooshani. 
Perfect. 
I became : ‘ . héstum. we became . ; . héstum. 
thou becamest . ‘ . howa. you became . : . héstami. 
he, she, it became . . hoya. they became . : . héni, 


Another form of the 3rd pers. sing. is hdr. 


Preterite. 
Singular. Plural. 
Ihave become. . . bityastm. we have become .  ._ bityastisi. 
thou hast become . .  bityasts. you have become . . bityasumi. 
he, she, it has become. bityasur. they have become . . bityasuni, 
Future. 
T will become . : . bém. we willbecome . bédsi. 
thou wilt become. . bés. you will become . . bdmi. 
he, she, it will become . boi. they will become .  .  bédni. 


IMPERATIVE Moon. 


become ye . ‘ . bér. 
let them become . . bani. 


become thou . ‘ ’ bés. 
let him, her, it become . bai. 


ConDITIONAL Moob. 


The conditional mood is formed by adding @-kyéh to all forms of 
the indicative. ' 

Asstko is also employed to signify possession, as: Mdté soo tstor 
assunt ‘‘I| have two horses,” Jzterally ‘‘To me two horses are.” 


THE NEGATIVE. 


This simple negative is expressed by 76. ‘‘Not” is expressed by 
noh in a definite sense, and by mzkkz in an indefinite sense, as : 
Isthis yourhorseP No . . .«  . Haiyataistor asstra? No. 


Have you a horse? No . : ; . Ta istor assiira P Nikkt. 
I will not go . i a BL . « Awa noh bim, 
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THE INTERROGATIVE. 


The interrogative is expressed in the same way as in Shina and 


Boorishki by adding 4 to the verb, 


lengthening it to @, as: 


Shall I goP_. a ee 
Hast thou given? . . : 


or if it already terminates in é@ by 


Awa btma? 
Too pra. 


Sometimes the verb is omitted and the ¢ suffixed to the noun, as: 


Is this your horse? 


Haiya ta istord P 


ADVERBS. 


There are no adverbs ; their place is supplied by the past participle 
of the verb Bzko ‘to become,” as: Het b/ush-BiT1 hant ‘‘ They came 
slowly,” léterally ‘‘They having become slow, came.” 


EXAMPLES. 


. What is your name? . 

. My name is Jabin 

. Whence have you come? . 

My home was at Chitral, but now 
I live in Gilgit. 

What do you want P . 

. I do not know : 

. Is that your horse P : 

. Yes, my father gave it to me 

. Your horse is better than your 

brother’s. 

. This house is mine. 

. When did you build it ? 

. It was built five years ago . 


Ww OY AN DHWnd>A 


I. 


Ta kyakh nam. 

Ma nam Jabin. 

Koorar ha P 

Ma door Chitrarahoshoi, hanisen Gilitah 
gityasim. 

Kyakh mushkisun. 

Hush nakom. 

Hess ta istora ? 

jum, ma tutt mAaté dityasir. 
4 braroh istoroh sur ta istor jum. 


Haiya khuttun ma. 
Kyawat kordoosho. 
Pénch sal hor kori. 


II. 


Yesterday I went to hunt, with me 
two horses were, one dog was, one 
hawk was, (and) with me four ser- 
vants were. 

(As) we were going a quail made a 
noise, I “the dog let go ” called 
out; the quail came out, the hawk 
I let go and he took it. 

On his taking it the kalamds I did: 
the kalamds having done another 
quail came out. Bn (its) coming 
out the hawk I let go; very far 
having taken it he was not able (to 
seize it). 


Oozen Awa boghdooshtum ishkar, masim 
joo istoran assistani, fréni assistai, f 
yoorj assistai, mdstm chor duck as- 
sistani. 

Ispah boghéshtum f bertt hawaz 4rer, 
awa réni chucké mushkeshtum ; bertf 
nisai, yoorj lakistum dosistai. 


Dosikot kalamas* arestum: kalamas 
korikof fdi bertf nisai. Nisikot yoorj 
lakistum: boh doodéri alti noh obis« 
tai. 


* The kalamas is the ceremony of giving the head of the captured bird to a hawk. 
¢ The use of the infinitive is to be noted, 
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From his not being able I sorry be- Nobiko awa kuffa héstum. Harooni 
came. Upon which wild ducks hav- uilli giti chetah nishani. Aw yoorjoh 
ing come on a pool settled. I the gunni baghestum nussa bi, lakistum. 
hawk having taken went (and) near 
having become let him go. 

On being let go my hawk having Lakiko m4_ boorj nooweri_ tutt-ulli 


separated the mallard took it. Wit dosistai. Mdstim duck assistani. 
me servants were. One servant a duck banen diti f ulli maristai. Boorj- 
stick having thrown (Jz¢. struck) one oté kalamas kori boh khishan biti, tun 


duck killed. For the hawk having dooroté baghastum. 
permed the kalamds much pleased 

aving become we ourselves back 
home went. 


III. 


Oozen awa Nomaloté boghdooshtum, terah biko Nomalik mAésim shurti ghal 
koriko rai areni. Mastm ghal koraka noo astani. Hamooniki ispah sdt jin 
héstum, sdt Nomalik honi, te ghal arestum, ghal koriko ispah beshistai. Ki ispah 
beshéko ispaté shurti prani, ispah shurtiyo juti wa ghal arestum. Ghil koriko 
ispah osht biroshai, Nomaliko troi biroshai; ma istor boh bé takat bititor hor. 
Ma istor tor biko 4wa yoh khamistum. Wa ispah beshorooshtum harooni mdji 
ma istor kiji biko noh obestai. Awa istoroh hinoh bicheri istoroh sora oogh dares- 
tum. Oogh driko ma istor tsuck jum hor. 


Translation. 


Yesterday I had gone to Nomal ; on arriving there a man of Nomal desired to 
make a wager at polo with me. I had no (good) polo players with me. How- 
ever, we were seven young men, and the Nomal men were seven; so we played 
polo. In playing we won (Jct. exceeded). On account of our winning they 
gave us the wager, and we after eating the paeet played again. In playing 
we won eight games (Jit. became eight), and the Nomal men won three; my 
horse being much exhausted fell down. On my horse falling I dismounted. And 
we won to such an extent that my horse was unable to move. I undid the horse’s 
saddle and poured water on the horse. By pouring water my horse became a 
little better (Zc. a little well). 
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VOCABULARY. 

To be able ... hostar giko ; biko. 
Above vag SOLES 
Abuse ... dishloo. 
To abuse .... dishloo koriko. 
Accustomed ... Adut; fehl. 
Acid ... shut. 
Active ... téroo. 
To advise ... Masihat koriko. Riese 
After .. &char ; dchi. : 
Again wee WA. 
Air ... howl. 
Alert ... hush. ee 
All we chik. oe 
Alongside of ...  prashowulti. 
Always ... hdrdnis. 
Although ... Wwaghumki. 
And WA, 
Anger ... khdrmi. . 
Angry ... kahdr, 
To be angry ... _kahren biko. 
Another ven - Tate 
To answer ... jaw&b diko. 
Ant ...  pillili. 
Anxiety ...  khiyAl. 
Anxious ... fikir doonuk. 
Apart .. tunha. 
Apple ... palogh. 
Apricot via ‘JOoli 
Arm ... bazoo. 
Army a Dol, 
To arrive ... toriko. 
Arrow ... weshoo. 
To ask .... bushur koriko. 
Ass ... gordokh. 
At ah (sufixed). 
Aunt (father’s sister) . betch. 
Aunt (mother’s sister).. 3 said 
Autumn ... shdroh, 
Avalanche ... Tesht. 
Away .. =1aké. 

Axe (war) ... tAparzing. 

» (wood) ... bardokh. 
Back ... krem. 
Bad ... shoom. 
Barley SHEL 


Basket ... beloo. 
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A A ce 


To be 
Bean 

Bear 
Beard 

To beat 
Beautiful 
Because 
To become 
Before 


To begin en 


Behind 

Belly 

Below 

Between 

Bird 

Bitter 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

To blow 

Blue 

Blunt 

Body 

Bone 

To be born 

Bow 

Boy 

Brain 

Brass 

Brave ee 
Bread wes 
To break wae 
Breath 

Brick or 
Bride vee 
Bridegroom ae 
Bridle 

Bridge 

To bring 

Broad 

Brother 

Brown 


Reddish brown 
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assiko; shiko. 
rambogh. 
orts. 

rigish. 

diko. 

chist. 
ketchah ki. 
biko. 

nuss. ; 
shiroo koriko. + ee 
Achar. . 
khoyanoo. 

mirt. 

miji. ; 
jandar. heres 
trdk. : 
shah. 

kdnoo. 

leh. 

phooiko. 

otch. 

mutoo. 

huddum. 

kol. 

ajiko. 

dron. 

duck. ’ 
maz. 7 
loh. or aa a 
pir dil. , 
shdpik. “ 
chiko (ztrans.) ; chiniko (trans.) 
hah. 


ushtoo. 


\ shdbok. 


iwis. 

sér¢ telsiri. 

angiko. 

biroghun. 

brar. 

jigdrt. a ie 
krooyalo. - 
reshoo. 

weshoo. 

hamini. 

pilmidak. 


sur. 


hooi diko. 
oot. 


Cattle (collectively) 
Charm 

Cheek 

Chin 

Circle 

Clean 
Cleverness 
Clothes 

Cloud 

Cock 

Cold (szés.) 
Cold (ad7.) 
Colour 

To come 

To come out 
Copper 
Corner 
Four-cornered 
Corpse 

Cough 

To count ‘we 
Country 
Courage 
Cousin 


Cow 

To cree 
Crooked * 
Crow 

Curls (of hair) 
Custom 


Dagger 

To dance es 
Dancing wg 
Dangerous : 
Darkness a 
Daughter a 
Dawn ae 
Day 

Midday 

To-day 

Deaf 

Death ai 
Deceit il 
Deceitful 

To deceive 

Destitute 

Dew 

To die 
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leshoo. 
tawiz. 

mukh. ‘oa 
zendkh. * 
rogh. 

puzga. 
kishkordk. 
zupp. 

kot. 

n4ri kookoo. 
ooshéki. 
ooshuck. 
rung. 

giko. 

nisiko. 
doorim. 
boorj. 
chardkht. 
jussut. 
kopik. 
ishimé4réko. 
wullat. 

pur dili. 
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brar m., ispoosdr f.; (as forms of ad- 


dress) lull m.; kai f. 
leshoo. 
rookooshiko. 
koli. 
kagh. 
preshoo. 
miruss. 


mehmoodi. 
poniko. 
ponik. 
kuturnak. 
chooi. 
joor. 
w4lah bélo. 
Anis. 
granish. 
hanitn. 
karootoo. 
brik. 

fun. 
chingak. 
fun diko. 
chin. 
prajgar. 
briko. 
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Difficult ... mishkil. we 


Dirty ... ndzgusti. 

Disposition ... féhl. 

To dismount ..» khwumiko. 

To do we —koriko. 

Dog ie FEN. 

Donkey ... gordok. 

Door + bitt. - 
Down ws pust. ee og! 
Dream é ... kushp. ae 

To drin ... piko. . 
Drum ve él A ? 

Dry .- chichoo. 

Eagle wes Salyoor]. 

Ear woe (AE: 

Earth ... chiti. 

The earth ... bim. ea 
Earthquake we = bdlmadji. . 

East ... Nisiko. ad 
Easy .» AskAn. at I 
To eat ws ubiko. 

Eclipse .»  grah. 

Edge ... dum. os 

Egg ... aikin. . 

Elbow ... koorkoon. se ‘ 
Empty .. _khali. ara = 2 
Enemy ... dushmun, eur) 
To enter ... ootiko. ; 
Envy ws ghumaz; mizir. Vigt er 7 
Equal to ws burki. 

Equinox ... hummdl. Mw 
Evening ... Shumma. eae 
Ever .. kyawat. 
Everybody »s» Chikmosh. 

Everything ...  Chikjinari. 

Ewe .. Keli. 

Eye ... ghutch. 

Family ... Foiwdloo. 

To fall we tor biko. 

Far ..» doodéri. 

Fat (suds.) «ee =zakh. 

Fat (ad7.) «co SL 

Father ... tutt. _ oF 
Fault .. gunah. ates 
Fear ... bartooik. i 
Feather ...  putch. 

Female ves = istri; kiméri. 


Fig ... kowitt. 


Fight 

To find 

Finger 

To finish 

Fire 

Fish 

Flock (of birds) 
Flour 

Flower 

Flute 

To fly (as a bird) 
To follow 


To cause to follow 


Following 
Foot 

For 

To forget 
Forgetfulness 
Fort 

Fowl 

Fox 

Friend 
Friendship 


From 


Frost 


Fruit 
Fur 
Full 


Garden 
Generous 
To get 
To get up 
Girl 

To give 
To go 

To go out 


Goats (collectively) 


He-goat 
She-goat 
Wild goat 
God 

Gold 
Good 
Grape 
Grass 
Gratitude 
Great 
Green 

To grieve 
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gutt. 

léko. 

chdmoot. 

kuléko; kil koriko. 
ungar. 

mAtsih. 

rom. 

peshiroo. 
gumboori. ag 
surnai ; boloo. Sal 
tlfko. 

chi giko ; dchi biko. 
chuckéko. 

Ach4. 

pong. 

buchun (sufixed). 
roksiko. 

roksi. 

noghér. 

kahuck. 

pooshi. 

dost. 

dost?. 


ic fr (f0 inanimate) ; 


sur (fo animate objects ; suffixed). 
mer6j. 

méwah. ea ® 

zush. 


tip. 


goorzen, 

lit herdf. 

léko. 

ripiko. 

koomoroo. 

diko. 

biko. 

bédibiko. 

leshpai. 

titch. 

pai. 

mroi. 

Khtdai. 

sorum, 

jum. 

droch. 

josh. ‘ 
shikir. pee 
lit. 
s6z. ae 
krotko. 
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Gun 
Gunpowder 


Hail 

Hair 

Half 
Hand 
Righthand 
Lefthand 
Handle 
Happiness 
Happy 
Hard 
Hare 
Hatred 
Hawk 
Head 
Good health 
To hear 
Heart 
Heat 

The heavens 
Heavy 
Hen 

Herd 
Here 
High 
Hollow 
Home 
Hope 

To hope 
Horse 
Horse-shoe 
Hot 
House 
How 

How many 
How much 
Humble 
Hunger 
Hungry 
Hundred 
To hunt 
Husband 


Ice 
Idle 

If 
Illness 
In 
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tooik. 
wés. 


kochini. 
poor. 
phutt. 

host. 
horski host. 
koli host. 


gon. 
khishani. ; 
khish. ee 
dung. 
gholdi. 
muzir. 
yoorj. 

sor. 
tundroosti. 
k4rd diko. 
herdi. 


péchi. a 


&smAn. 
khaiyi. 

istri kookoo. 
rom. 


yah ; yerah; haiyerah; yoh. 


jung. 
khAli. Acid 
door. 

ooméd. Lar, 
ooméd koriko. 


istor. cw a” 


nal. 

petch. 
khuttun. 
ketchah. 
kundoori. 
kundoori lot. 
Ajiz. 

choowi. 
choowi. 

sh6r. 

ishkAr koriko. 
mosh. 


yds. : 
kahdl. ty 
waghum. : 
chaiyek. 

undréni (sufixed). 


) 


Industrious 
Infant 
Tron 


Kettle-drum 
To kick 

To kill 
King 
King’s son 
Knee 

Knife 

To know 
Knowledge 


Lame 
Land 
Waste land 
Language 
To laugh 
Lead 

To learn 
To leave 
Leg 

To let go 
Level 

Lie 

Life 

Light (suds.) 
Light (ad7.) 
Lightning 
Like 

Lip 

Little 

A little 
Liver 
Long 

To look at 
Love 

To love 
Low 


Male 

Man 

Young man 
Old man 
Mankind 
Mare 
Marriage 
To measure 
Meat 
Medicine 
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korimgar. 
tsuck. 
chimoor. 


dummunA. 

pedingung diko. 
mé4riko. 

mihter. 

mihter jow. ‘ 
zAnoo. 

kooten. 

hish koriko. 

ukilmin. 


khitoo. 

boom. ra! 
kich. . 
looh. 
hosiko. 
hdziz. 
chichiko. 
ldkiko. 
dék. 
lAkiko. 
barobér. 
changak. 
jun. 
roshti. 
lots. 
bilphukk. 
ghonah. 
shoon. Ye, ery 
tsuck. 

kum. 

shoghoon. 

dring. 

poshiko. . 

yar. 

dosti koriko. 

pust. 


nari. 
mosh. 
jaw4n. 
zAroo. 
rol. 
mdadian. 
jeri. mA 
niméko. 
ptishoor. 
i114}. 


ry 
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% ' 
id zi 
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Mid-day 
Midnight 
Milk 

Mist 
Moon 
Newmoon 
Halfmoon 
Fullmoon 
Month 
Morning 
Moth 
Mother 
Mountain 
Mouse 
Mouth 
To move (tntrans.) 
Much 

So much 
This much 
Mud 
Mulberry 
Muscle 
Music 
Must 


Nail (finger) 
Name aan 
Narrow 


Near 
Neck 


Not 


Now 
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granish. 

chooi barobar. 
shir. ‘ 
gert. 
muss. 
nogh. 
phatooki. 
panjerush. 


al 


muss. Gg pee 


chooichi. 
yoorum ; postwazir. 
nun. 

zom. 

kdlow. 
uppuck. 

kiji biko. 
boh. 

horoo burki. 
hdmoo burki. 
zah. 

méardatch. 
kdlow pisho. 
dél béloo. 
bush. 


doghoor. 
nam. 
turung. 

shoi ; nussd, 
gerdun. 
nowis. 
kyawat di noh. 
nokh. 

nowis. 
chooi. 

no. 

kahnoh. 
heppresha. 
nusskér. 
neki. 
kedrdkh noh. 
hdnisen. 


o-(sufixed). 
prano. 

ai; sord (sufixed). 
hart. 

bicheriko. 

yd. 

bundéko. 

béri (sufixed). 
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i 


To overthrow bes 


Owl 


To be pained 

Palace 

Partridge 

Peach 

Pear 

People 

Perhaps 

Pigeon 

Pity 

Place 

To place baie 
Play aes 
To play (a game) 
Pleasant tasting 

To please one 
Pleased 

To be pleased 

Plough 

Point 

To pour 

Praise 

Pride 

Prince 

Princess 

To produce 

To promise 

Proud 

To pull 


Quail 
Quarrel 
Quarter 
Queen 

To be quick 


Rainbow 

Rain 

Ram 

To read 

Ready ae 
To receive anid 
Red 

Relation 

Relationship 

To remember 
Remembrance 


To return 
Rice 


chaghaiko. 
boo. é y 


chumiko. 

baipush. 

kooloo. 

girgdlogh. 

tong. 

jan. 

kyah. 

kor. 

j4n polik. 

jue sha “4 
lekiko. a 
ishtuk. 

ishtik koriko. 

zow4loo, ae, 
khish koriko. High 4 
pissun. At 
khtsh biko. 
kishini. 

poor. 

driko. . 
siffut. ork ce 
takAboori. Che 
mihterjow. se | ; 
khoonzé joori. : 
hostar giko. 

wada koriko. 

tukdboor. 

jingaiko. 


bertt?. 
kit. 
nuss. 
khoonzé. 
tuzzéko. 


drinhdno. 

boshik. 

wurkd4lo, 

réko. : 
taiy4r. ‘gt 
léko. - 
krooi. * 
kumdar. ‘on 
kumdaAri. 
herd? koriko. 
yad. 
Acheguriko. 
grin). b=: cin 
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Rich khoowAatin. 
Ring ...  pulungisht. . 
To rise .  Fupiko. 
River ves SIN. 
Road ee «pon. 
Roof ispraz. 
Rope shiméni. 
Round pindoroo. 
Rough shen. J 
To run déko. Pf 
X- 
Sad we ghumgin - 
Saddle ws hon. 
Sand shighoor. 
To say réko. 
To search for mushkiko. 
To see loliko ; poshiko. 
Seed xe ‘Baby 
Self ce ON, 
To sell «2.  bizemiko. 
To send woshéko. 
To separate noweriko. 
Servant shudder ; duck. 
Shadow chdkh. 
Shame shurm. 
Sharp tooktinoo. 
Sheep (collectively) leshpai. 
Wild sheep ron. 
Short iskooldi. 
Shoulder kootoo. 
To shout kooj koriko. 
Shut kori. 
To shut ... botiko. 
Side wwe troski. 
On this side .» haiyawulti. 
On that side ve» héwulti. 
Alongside «es prdshowulti. 
Sigh ... shdroo. 
Silent phik. 
Silver drochum. . 
Sinew poi. 
To sing ... bushéko. 
Singing .«» bashdno. 
Sister ... ispoosar, r 
To sit nishiko. opel 
Skin post. Eg 
Slave maristun 
Sleep ... porik. 
To sleep w+ ~poriko. 
Sloping wee koli. 
Slow ... kahal. Lt 


Small 
Smoke 
Smooth 
Snake 
Sneeze 
Snow 

Soft 
Solstice 
Somebody 
Something 
Son 
Sorrow 
Sound 
South 
Spade 
Spoon 
Spring 
To stand 


Star nies 


Stern 
Stone 
Storm 
Straight 


Strength i 


Strong 
Stupidity 
Summer 
Sun 


Sweet “file 


Swift 
To swim 
Sword 


Tail 

To take 

To take away 
To take up 


To teach 
To tell 
That 
Then 
There 
Therefore 
These 
Thick 
Thin 
Thirst 
Thirsty 
This 
Thoes 


Khowar. 


tsuck. 
kishin. 


ushipoko. 


aly. 
ushtoorkik. 
him. 


kedrdkh. 
jow. 
kuffai. 
4w4z4. 
yeppreshd4. 
bel. 
kippini. 
bosun. 
rupiko. 
istari. 
dung. 
bot. 
tofAn. 
hosk. 
koowat. 
koowAtin. 
békoo. 
grishpoh. 
yor. 
shirin. 
tdroo. 
usnéko. 
kongér. 


roon. 
dosiko. 
Aliko. 


ahi ¢ Koriko. 
chichéko, 


reko ; gush koriko. 


hess ; heh. 
husséwékt. 
herah ; terah. 
h4moobuchun. 
hdmit. 

boésk. 

jokh. 

trishni. 
trishna. 
haiy4. 

het. 


cxli 


a 


cxlii Khowar. 


Thought .»  khiyal. 
Throat ... book. 
To throw ... petsiko ; dréko. 
To throw down w= riko. 
Thumb ... lotro chdmoot. 
Thunder ... bimbérish. 
Thus ... h&miush. 
Till ... tA; bikdput. 
Time ... wékt. 
Timid w+ boortw4. 
Tin ... kalai. 

roté (suffiixed). 
To a8 { Sté. 
Toe ... chdmoot. 
Together ...  dbiti. 
To-morrow pingdchooi. 


The day after to- morrow pingd. 
Two days after to-mor- shoo pingé. 


row. 
Three days after to-  ortiri. 


morrow. 
Tongue w+ ligini. 
Tooth .« don. a 
Touch ... torik. = 
To touch ... toriko. 
Towards ... wulti. 
Treacherous ... fund. 
Tree .. ~~ Kun. 
Truth ... hosk. 
Ugly durt. 
Uncle (father’s brother) “5 ‘Kk. 
Uncle (mother’s brother) - 
Under moolla; moolto (sufixed). 
Unless .. bager. 
Up ... Jung. 
Upright ws hdsk. 
Valley .. gol; ret. 
Vein es -yuroo. 
Very ... boh. 
Very well wn UT, 
Village ... deh. 
Vine «ss droch. 
Voice we. hdwAz. 
Vulture ee bizbur. 
Wall vee = kAnj. 
Walnut vee JOL 
Walnut tree ... birmogh. 


Water ... oogh. 


Khowar. 


nn nL EEE SRE 


Water-mill 
Weak 
Weakness 
Wedding 
Week 
To weep 
West 
Wet 
What 
In what way 
Wheat 
When (znterrog.) 
When (re/at.) 
Whence 
Where (interrog.) 
Which 
White 
Whip nes 
Who (:nterrog.) eos 
Why ski 
Wide sei 
Widow een 
Widower us 
Wife 
Wind 
Window 
Wine 
Winter 
Wise 
Wish 
To wish 
With 
Without 
Woman 
Old woman or 
Young woman wes 
Wood 
Wool 
,,  (pushum) 
Work 
To work 
The world 
To write 


Year 

Yellow Ban 

Yes oes 

Yesterday sos 

The day before yester- 
day. 


} wesoroo. 


khorA. = 
békoowut. a We 
békoowut. 
jéri. 

std buss. 
kuliko. 
dokodiko. 
zah. 
kyAkh. 
ketch4k4. 
gdm. 
kydwat. 
husséwékt. 
koorar. 
koorah. 
kih. 
ishpiroo. 
chaghez. 
kah 


‘en ; 


koh ; kyot4 ; kyobuchun. 
frdkh. 


bok. 

gan. 

tsAl4kh doori. 
ren. 

yomin. 

dana. 

Tal. 

rai koriko. 
sim (sufixed). 


yaroo. 
choomootkir. 
dar. 

pushp. 
murgulim. 
korim. 

korim koriko. 
dinya. 
nooweshiko. 


yooran. 
zerch. 
di; jum. 
oozen. 
dosh. 


cxliv Khowar. 


Numerals. 
fT 16 josh choi. 
2 joo. 17 josh sot. 
3 «trol. 18 josh osht. 
4. chor. 19 josh nyon. 
5 ponch. 20 bisher. 
6 choi. 21 bisher f. 
7 sdt. 30 bisher josh. 
8  osht. 40 joo bisher. 
g nyon. 50 joo bisher josh. __ 
Io josh. - |. 60. troi bisher. 
11 joshf. 70 troi bisher josh. 
12 josh joo. 80 chor bisher. 
13 josh troi. go chor bisher josh. 
14 josh chor. 100 shor. 
15 josh ponch. :, (No higher number.) 
Once . : . ibdr, &c. Second. ,  joowum. 


First . ' . &wdlum. Third . ‘ . troiyum, &c. 


[Spoken by the Bushgali Tribe of the Siah Posh.) 


APPENDIX I. 


BUSHGALI. 


Singular. 
I . . uns, we .  e 
of me é. of us 
thou . . th. you . i 
of thee . too. of you . 
he or she inner. | they . : 
of him ov her in. of them. 
SENTENCES. 
Come here Ani uts. 
Go 


What is your name? 
Whence have you come? 
Where are you going? 

Is this your horse P . 
No, it is my father’s horse . 
I am hungry 

I am not able 

I do not know 

What do you want? . 

1 am much pleased with him 
He is stronger than him 


Too nom kaz? 

Kwéar sashé ? 

Kwar injiP 

In-né ooshpé too sazaP 
Nen fn tutt ooshp4zé. 

I owot bissa. 

Na balam. 

Na zrenum. 

Kai wagunji P 

Inné ta bid, leh assa. 


imma. 
imma, 
sha. 
sha. 
umna. 
umna. 


Inné inné ta katoower assé. 


cxlvi 


Bushgati. 
VOCABULARY. 

To be able enstd. 
Advice wirip shoh. 
Again «. warekti. 
Alive .e» shooweh. 
All ve» pareh. 
Always 1+» parier 
Angry mujeh 
To be angry. mujegra 
Apple purreh. 
Apricot tsiri. 
Arrow kon. 
To ask koodéik, zmp. koodow. 
Asleep w4ron. 
Ass ... kére. 
Astonished we «6 dér. 


Aunt (father’s sister) . 


» (mother’s sister) 
Awake bai 


Back sat 
Bad iis 
Barley ' 
Battle-axe 
To be 
Beard 

To beat 
Beautiful 
Before 

To begin 
Behind 
Belly * 
To bind aes 
Bird 

To bite 

Black 


Blind 

Blood 

To blow 

Blue 

Body 

Bone 

Bow 

Bread ts 
To break oes 
To bring eos 


jenshnin (¢f older than father) ; kroin- 


shnin (2f younger). 
jenshnin ; kroinshnin. 
pshoois. 


pitt. 
dugger. 
rits. 
kashé. 
azd. 

dari. 
wins. 
shingrd. 
pamuk. 
papillestd, imp. papillt. 
ptiper. 
kitull. 
gityd. 
mrungzeh. 


ajingooda. 


Bushgali. cxlvii 


_ 


Brother 
Bull 
Butter 
To buy 


To call 

Cat 

Chair 

Cheek 

Children 

To choose 

Clean 

To clean 

Cloud 

Cock ot 
Cold ies 
To come ios 
Copper a 
To count , 
Country 

Cow 

Crooked 


Crow 


Dagger 

Daily 

Dancing 

Darkness 

Daughter ae 
Day ea 
Mid-day a8 
To-day 

Dead 

Deaf 


Death ; : : 


Deceit 


Delicate 
Destitute 
To die 
Difficult 
Dirty 

To do 
Dog 

To drink 
Dry 


Ear 
Earth 
Easy 
To eat 
Egg 


bra. 
asheh. 
noonf, 
gnussta. 


te2p. wullow. 
pishush. 
bAn. 
nusker. 
permer. 
chird. 
adoobd. 
pak kara. 
nfro. 
nt kukkuk. 
shelleh. 
atsend4. 
deryoo. 
garey4, ‘mp. gard. 
gil. 
goh. 
skur. 
kér. 


k&tré. 
parengdjer. 
nut. 
undereh. 
ja. 

gdjer. 
samogdjer. 
shprikdjer. 
murreh. 
asingd. 
murren. 
mijun. 
shingrd. 
garib. 
mara. 

zor. 
dugger. 
kara, ¢mp. kisht. 
koorf. 

ptyd. 
dariss. 


kur. 
pullul. 
asdn. 
yenrd. 
ajow. 


exlvili Bushgalt. 
Elbow arepti. - 
Enemy dishmun. 
Enough bess. 
To escape zmp. moghoo, 
Evening shim. 
Exceedingly bilook. 
Eye achen. 
Face nusker. 
To fall — imp. ingé. 
Far ee» badiur. 
Father eos =tutt. 
Fatigued gatrer. 
Fear vidirik. 
Feather puttyoo. 
To fight sooch kar. 
Finger angiur. 
To finish sangaiy4, zmp. wazingow. 
Fire ..  anga. 
Flower ++» push. 
Foolish chateh. 
Foot kyir. 
Forehead mun. 
Fort ..» kullah. 
Fowl ws kukkuk. 
Fox vrigi. 
Friend soli. 
From ta. 
Fruit kuchoowich. 
Girl vio. TUK 
To give .. prestd, zmp. pitush. 
To go .. €nrda. 
To go away good. 
Goat wuzzeh. 
God Imbrd. 
Gold son. 
Good leh. 
Grand-father wow 
Grand-mother waiy 
Grape druss. 
To grasp goota 
Great 6). 
Green nilen. 
Gun tuppko 
Hair ju. 
Half echleh 
Hand doosht 
Hard kugger 
Head sheh. 


To hear 
Heart 


The Heavens sti 


Heavy 
Hen. 

Here 

High 

To hope 
Horse 

Hot 

House 
How 

How much 


Hungry ibe 
Husband aisle 


Ibex 
Ice 


Infant 
Iron 


To kick 
To kill 
Knee 
Knife 
To know 


Lame 

Lead 

To learn 

To leave 
Life 

Light (szds.) 
Light (ad7.) 
Lightning 
Lip 

Long 


Loose aes 


Low 


Maid 
To make 


Man re 


Young man 
Old man 
Mare 

Meat 
Melon 
Mid-day 
Mid-night 


Immediately ine 


cxlix 


Bushgali. 
singaiy4. 
zurreh. 
dih. 
alingah. 
ishtri kukkuk. 
anf. 

ooreh. 
tumma. 
ooshp. 
tuppi. 
4mah. 
kaisteh. 
kai kinj. 
dtah. 
much. 


mrang. 
sheh. 
tupp tich. 
Ati. 


chimoh. 


panwid. 
jensd. 
zan 
kuttah. 
poorja. 


kiter. 
tutch. 
imp. remookshé. 
nummustd, zmp. nummoo. 
shoon. 
réch. 
léger. 
pilsin. 
yusht. 
dergrin. 
chilen. 
wureh. 


drooik. 

kard, zmp. kishf. 
muncher. 

loot. 

poordok. 

ishtri ooshp. 
anah. 
c4rboozah. 
samogdjer. 
samorut. 


cl 


Milk 
Moon 
More 
Morning 
Mother 
Mountain 
Mouth 
This much 


Naked 

Nail (finger) 
Name 

Near 

New 

Night 

No 

Noise 

Nose 


To obey 
Of 

Oil 

Old 
Only 

To order 


Pain 

To pant 

Pear 

Pleased 

To be pleased 
To pull 


Quickly 


Rain 

Ram 

Red 

To remain 
Remaining 
Rich 

River 
Road 
Rock 

To run 


Sand 
To say 
To see 
Seed 
To sell 


Bushgali. 


zooh. 
mds. 
bilook. 
dullkeh. 


limungsten. 
ndchen. 
nom. 

toreh. 

noot. 
rudder. 
nén. 

chow. 
nasur. 


shtdla. 


anooh. 
pukilah. 

gitok ti. 
hikum prestd. 


brazen. 
shoshotind. 
tong. 
shotik. 
shotind. 
imp. nooksow. 


tupp tuch. 


ughul. 
ni. 
zerun. 
imp. ootiow. 
pootiber. 
urreh. 
nunni. 
put. 
élwutt. 
achoona. 


bi. 
vretch kons4. 


To send 
Servant 
Sheep 
Short 
Shoulder 
To show 
Sick 
Silver 
To sing 
Sister 
To sit 
Skin 
Slave 
Sleep 
To sleep 
Slow 
Small 
Smoke 
Snow 
Soft 
Son 
Sorry 
Star 
Stone 
Straight 
Strong 
Sun 
Swift 
Sword 


That 
There 
Thirsty 
This 

To throw 
Thunder 
Tight 
Toe 


To-morrow 


Tongue 
Tooth 
Tree 
Trouble 


Ugly 


Uncle (father’s brother) 


Uncle (mother’s brother) 


Bushgalt. cli 


a 


nami4, 7mp. namoo. 
shudder. 
weh. 
moteh. 
tAs. 

zmp. wWarow. 
brazower. 
aryoo. 

imp. dummoo. 
sus. 
nijensta. 

oochum. 

bari ; lowndoh. 
pshooik. 
pshooik kara. 
dinger. 
permistik. 
dytm. 
zim. 
wiogh. 
puthr.* 
boodabuss. 
rishtah. 
wutt. 
shtull. 
leh. 
soo. 
shatrimoh. 
tirwach. 


soor. 
Aki. 
opik. 
inné. 

tmp. ashoo. 
oodrun. 
dren. 
angiur. 
dullkinkajer. 
dits. 
doot. 
kunnah. 
guttren. 


duggerker. 
jenshtutt (¢f older than father); kroin- 
shtutt (z/ younger). 


mum. 


* In this instance the ¢/ is pronounced as in English. 


clii 


Very 
Village 
Voice 


Walnut 

Water 

In this way 

In that way 
Weak 

Wet 

What 

Wheat 

When (cnterrog.) 
Where (interrog.) 
White 

Who (znterrog.) 
Wh 


y 
Wife 
Wind 
Wise 
To wish 
Woman 
Old woman 


Wood 


Yellow 
Yes 
Yesterday 
Young 


Bushgali. 


bilook. 
gram. 
kot. 


yamin. 
owgh. 
kittok ti. 
soorokti. 
tatrer. 
zilleh. 
kai. 


kshileh. 
mujjen kéns4, 
juker. 
poordik. 

dow. 


adr. 
lugien. 
diskdjer. 
lut. 


o0 COON Aub & = 


Bushgalz. 
Numerals. 

ek. 18 
di. 19 
tré. 20 
shtah. 21 
poch. 22 
shoh. 30 
soot. 31 
Onsht. 40 
noon. 50 
dits. 60 
yenits. 70 
dits. 80 
trits. go 
shtrits. TOO 
pachits. 200 
shits. 400 
satits, 

once éwer. 

twice diwer. 

thrice tréwer. 


cliii 


ashtits. 

nits. 

witsi. 

witseo. 
wits-a-du. 
wits-a-dits. 
wits-a-yenits. 
diwits 
diwits-a-dits. 
tréwits. 
tréwits-a-dits. 
shtah wits. 
shtah wits-a-dits. 
pschitsi. 

dits witsi. 


haz&r. 


Nom. a house. 

Gen. of a house 
Dat. toa house 
Acc. a house. 

Abl, froma house. 


Nom. a horse . 


Gen. of a horse 
Dat. toa horse 
Acc. ahorse . 
Abl. froma horse . 
I e es 

thou . 


he, she ov it . 


we 
you 


they 


of gender. 


{ 


N, d, r stand for near, distant, remote. 


Singular. 


APPENDIX J. 


YIDGHAH. 
Spoken in the upper part of the Ludkho valley, and in Munjan. 


DECLENSIONS. 
Plural, 

kyé. houses ‘ . kyé-i. 

kyé of houses . . kyé-i. 

na kyé-en to houses . na kyé-ef. 

kyé houses kyé-1, 

ze kyé-en, from houses ze kyé-ef, 

yasp. horses yasp-i. 

yasp. of horses . yasp-i. 

na yasp-en. | to horses . na yasp-ef, 

yasp. horses yasp-i. 

ze yasp-en. from horses ze yasp-ef, 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Nom. Gen. Dat. Acc. ABL. 
zoh mun namun vamun = jamun. 
too toh natoh vitoh jitoh, 
yoh n a4mun 2, nimunz, vimz. jamunz, 
woh d. eyend. neyen d, vehd, jeyen d. 
hooroh 7. dwun 7 nowuny, voh». jowun 7. 
makh am&kh nomakh vom&kh jamakh. 
maf amaf nomaf vomaéf jaméf. 
yeh x 4muf x, nimufz, viamiva, jamiv 2. 
weh d aiyef d, neyefd. vevd. jev d. 
hooreh 7, —o-0f 7. no-of 7, vovy. jo-ov 7 


There are no distinctions 


Yidghah. cly 


Conjugation of the verb ‘To STRIKE.” 
Infinitive Moop. 


Present. Past. 
to strike . ‘ »  «  jiah, | tohave struck . . jiah bush. 


PARTICIPLES, 
Present. Past. 
striking . . . .  . dig | having struck. .  . jioh, 


InpdIcATIVE Moop. 


Present Future. 


Singular. Plural. 
I am striking or will strike . dahum.| we are striking, ov willstrike . dahum. 
thou art striking ov wilt strike déhé. you are striking, or will strike dahuf. 


he, she ov it is striking or will }aghé, | they are striking, or will strike dahét. 


strike . ; 


Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
I was striking .  . . jtermstum.| wewere striking . . jf-erstum, 
thou wert striking =. : jt-tstet. you were striking . . jt-efstef. 
he, she ov it was striking . ji-erstoh. they were striking . .  jf-etstet. 


Pluperfect. 
Thad struck. , . jigum vioh. | we had struck ‘ » jigum vioh, 
thou hadst struck. . jigd vioh. you had struck. . jiguf vioh. 
he, she oy it hadstruck . jt-vioh. they had struck . 5 jf-vioh. 
Perfect. 
Istruck . e 8 . jem. we struck ; .  ji-em. 
thou struckest . P 3 jft. you struck, P . jt-ef. 
he, she ov it struck . : jtoh. they struck . . i jf-et. 
Preterite. 
I have struck . ; . jigum. we have struck. - jigum. 
thou hast struck . . jiget. you have struck . . jiguf. 
he, she or it has struck. jf. they have struck . . jt-é. 


IMPERATIVE Moop. 
Singuiar, Plural. 


strike thou. , . dihe. strike you . 9 . dihé. 
let him, her ov it strike . dihé, let them strike . . dihé. 


The passive voice is formed by the use of the auxiliary verb 
kshij ah ‘to go,” as; 7tah kshtyah “ to be struck.” 

The interrogative is formed by adding @ to the verb in all its 
forms. 


[Note.—The above does not exhaust all the forms of the verb, but they are the only 
ones of the correctness of which | could be sure, ] 


clvi 


Yidghah. 


Present Future of the verb SHOOAH “ To Become.” 


Singular. 
I become é 5 shom. 
thou becomest shoo-ft. 
he, she or it becomes shoo-it. 


Present tense of the verb ASTAH “ To Be.” 


Singular. 
Iam F , astet. 
thou art F astet. 
he, she ov itis . astet. 


Past tense used with both verbs. 


I was or became bim. 
thou wast ov becamest bft. 
he, she ov it was, ov became _bioh. 


Plural, 
we become shom, 
you become shof. 
they become . . shot. 
Plural. 
we are astet. 
you are : astet. 
they are . . astet. 
we were or became bium, 
you were ov became bf-if. 
they were ov became bi-it. 


SENTENCES. 


. What is your name ? 

. This is my brother. 

. My brother has two good horses. 

His sword is better than mine, 

I want to go to my home. 

How far is it from here? 

. It is twenty days’ journey. 

I told him that I could not gome to- 
day. 

g. What do you want P 

10. Why do you ask me this 

11. I can run faster than he can. 


OY ANDO D 


Toh nam ches min. 

Moh mun vrai min. 

Mun vraiyen loh ghushé yaspi astet. 

Eyen kigoren mun kugor ghushé astet. 

Na kyé-en kshiyah muns Khiyal astet. 

Ze moloh chemin looroh astet. 

Muntroh padoh wistoh mikh. 

Mun nowun ishtum zoh door agoyah 
chi wizidum. 

Natoh koyi raist.* 

Too moh vamun chi pfstet. 

Zoh eyen tiz ghazum., 


* A corruption of rai astet, 


Yidghah. 
VOCABULARY. 
To be able ve wizidah. 
Above ... _boorghoh. 
Abuse 4stiah. 
To abuse Astiah kerah. 
Accustomed Adet. 
Acid trishpoh. 
After (place) shpuchin. 
After (time) bad. 
Again dir.: 
To agree kabul kerah, 
Air howl 
Alive zindoh. 
All A4mbé. 
Alone ifkigoh. 
Alongside of péchirum. 
Although wadhgumki. 
Amongst dokomulun, 
And 00. 
Anger khuffoh. 
Angry kyahér. 
To ‘he angry kyahér kerah. 
Another dirr- 
Answer joowAb. 
To answer ve» joow&b kerah. 
Ant es» moorghoh. 
Anxiety ..— fikir. 
Anxious fikiri. 
Apple 4moonoh. 
Apricot chiré 
Arm lust. 
Arms (weapons) yarakh. 
To arrive rdsfah. 
Arrow ldspikh. 
To ask pistah. 
To ask for dellah. 
Asleep low4dum. 
Ass khoroh. 
Astonished .»» hairdn. 
Aunt (father’s sister) kokoh. 
»» (mother’s sister)... kok fughdoh. 
Autumn vee Paiz. 
Awake jibtm. 
Away lok. 
Back pishchoh. 
Bad dolk ; nashker. 
Barley vershiyoh, 


elvii 


To be broken 


Brooch 
Brother 


clvili Yidghah. 
Battle-axe toower. 
To be . &stah. 
Bear « yersh. 
Beard y4rzoh. 
To beat jiah. 
Beautiful soorati. 
Because chemin. 
To b@fome shooah. 
Before (time) piroh. 
Before (place) ps4roh. 
To begin diftah. 
Behind* boorgoh. 
Belly oojit. 
Below* psdroh. 
Between domulun. 
To bind troghdah. 
Bird zorzoh. 
To bite nd4ghuvdah. 
Bitter tulkh. 
Black noroh. 
Blind Adhé. 
Blood tnoh. 
To blow hooah. 
Blue kshin, 
Blunt mighioh. 
Body tonoh. 
Bone yestoh. 
To be born Ajistah. 
Both Abeli 
Bow droon. 3 
Boy poor. ~— ‘ee 
Brain maghs. 
Brass miss. 
Brave bdhAdir; poordil. 
Bread nughun. 
To break vristchah. 
Breast .., faz; ischinah. 
Breath ... dom. 
Brick ... ushtoo. 
Bride mre 
Bridegroom os) shdbok. 
Bridle ... Avian. 
Bridge yéyah. 
To bring 4vrah. 
Broad ookwah. 


vristchah kshiyah. 
ch4moh. 
vrai. 


et 
* The words for above and behind are identical, so also are those for below and 
before. 


Yidghah. clix 


a OS 


Brown 

Bull 

Bullet 

To burn (¢rans.) 
To burn (ztrans.) 
To bury 

But 

Butter 

Butterfly 

Business 


Camel 
Careless 
Cat 
Charm 
Cheek 
Chin 

To choose 
Clean 
Clothes 
Cloud 
Cock 

Cold 
Colour 

To come 
To converse 
Copper 
Corner 
Four-cornered 
Corpse 

To cough 
Cough 

To count 
Courage 
Cow 
Crooked 
Crow 
Cultivation 
Custom 
To cut 


Dagger 
Daily 
To dance 


Mid-day 


boodeki. 
kyakh. 

pish. 

pufah. 
givdah. 
dizdah. 
4mah. 
muskoh. 
kotiah. 

hort. 

sodah kerah. 
za; zé (prefixed). 


ooshdwah. 
shtiroh. 

bi fikir. 
pishkoh. 
toomA4r. 
kelikoh. 
zanakh. 
chivdah. 
paghzghoh. 
chupun ; weroh. 
migh. 

ner kireh. 
yokh. 
rung. 
Agoyah. 
eupean 
oh. 
shingah., 
charboorsh. 
jussut. 
khiftah. 
kofah. 
yoomrah. 
himut. 
ghowoh. 
chop. 
khtn. 
zirahat. 
dustoor. 
tirdah. 


mamoodighoh, 
mish mfsh. 
drivdah. 

tiroh. 

lighdoh. 

mish ; mfkh. 
mishen. 


clx 


To-day 
Dead 
Deaf 
Death 
Deceit 
To deceive 
Dew 

To die 
Difficult 
Dirty 

To divide 
To do 
Dog 
Door 
Dove 
Dream 
To drink 
Drum 
Dry 
Dust 


Ear 

Earth 

The earth 
Earthquake 
Easy 

To eat 


E 
Elbo w 


Empty 
Enemy 
Equal 

To escape 
Evening 
Everything 
Ewe 


Eye 


Fat (suds.) 
Fat (ad7.) 
Father 


To be fatigued 


Fear 

To fear 
Feather 
To feed 
Female 


Yidghah. 


fun jiah. 
prejga. 
moorah. 
mishkil. 
budrooyi. 
baghdah. 
kerah. 


al 
uvor. 


migyah ; kimri. 


koovun. 
shumdah. 
doomdmoh. 
ushk. 
kutter. 


ghoo. 
ghorol. 
zamin. 
moojevt. 
askAn. 
khoorah. 
orgooh. 
rezé. 
khali. 
dtishmun. 
vesputch. 
rustah. 
shdm. 
h4rchiz. 
moowogh. 
chum. 


rool 
ajgal. 
chestah. 
looroh. 
subrim. 
lunduk. 
tutt. 
pokhiftah. 
tors. 
diriyah. 
poona. 
korovdah. 
shioh, 


Fight 

To fight 

Finger 

To finish 

Fire 

First vee 
Fish see 
Flour oes 
Flower 

Foolish 

Foot 

For 

Forehead 

To forget 

To forgive 

Fort 

Fowl sae 
Fox see 
Friend vee 
To frighten — 
From isle 
Fruit a 
Full 


Garden 

Girl 

To give 

To go 

To go out 

He-goat Kast 
She-goat wn 
Wild goat 

Gold 

Good 

Grape 

Grandfather 

Grass 

Great 

Green on 
Grief sak 
To grieve ; 
Gun 

Gunpowder 


Hail 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 
Right hand 
Left hand 
Handle 


Yidghah. 


difah. 
diftah. 
ogishtchoh. 
kilds kerah. 
yoor. 
Awul. 
kop. 
jiu: 

ul. 

takil, 
pelloh. 
nd (prefixed). 
pishaneh. 
permistchah. 
bukshindd kerah. 
Jizokh. 
keryoh. 
roosoh. 
dost. 
diroh wivdah, 
ze ; 24 (prefixed). 
méwa. 

pur. 


bagh4. 
lighdoh. 
liah. 
kshiyah. 
koochah. 
firgh4moh. 
vizoh. 


nukchir ; shiumonné ; trowoo. 


tilld. 
ghushé. 
agidroh. 
pap. 
oosh. 
ustur. 
SOVZ. 
ghom. 
ghumzah. 
tifuk. 
drool. 


moorghik. 
poghoh. 
nim. 

lust. 

horzooh lust. 
chop lust, 
dustoh, 


clxi 


en 


clxii 


Happiness 
Happy 
Hard 

Hare 
Hawk 
Head 
Healthy 
To hear 
Heart 
Heavy 
Hen 

Here 

High 
Honey 
Hope 
Horse 
Horse-shoe 
Hot 
House 
How 

How many 
How much 
Hunger 
Hungry 
Hundred 
Husband 


Tce 

If 

To be ignorant 
Ill 

To be ill 
TllIness 

In 

Infant 

Tron 


To join 
To jump 
Justice 


Kettledrum 
To kick 

To kill 
King 

Knee 

To kneel 
Knife 

To know 


Lame 


Yidghah. 


feryoh. 
ghushi, 
sukt. 
sigh. 

puz. 
poosir. 
tdzghoh. 
doghijah. 
zil. 


mdalé; moloh. 
bilund. 
agibin. 
hoomit. 
yasp. 
chowlt. 
pich. 

kyé. 
chemin. 
chund. 
chund. 
wakhrakh. 
ooshia. 
shor. 
shfoh. 


lAksir.. 
wdhgum. 
bi4kél shooah. 
lorooh. 

Jorooh shooah. 
lorovoh. 

dé ; dir. 

riza. 

rispin. 


juftah. 
tstischah. 
insuf. 


tabilaghah. 
poling jiah. 
mdschah. 
mishtir. 

zik. 

dozAnoh kerah. 
keroh. 
wizedah. 


shell. 


nd 
To laug 
Lead 

Leaf of a tree 
To learn 

To leave 

Leg 

Lie 

Life 

Light (szds.) 
Light (a@7.) 
Lightning 
Like 

Lip 

A little 
Liver 

Long 

Loose 

To lose 

Low 


Maid 

To make 
Male 

Man 
Young man 
Old man 
Mare 

To marry 
Marriage 
To measure 
Meat 
Medicine 
Melon 
Mid-day 
Midnight 
Milk 

Mill 

To mix 
Moon 
Month 
More 
Morning 
Mother 
Mountain 
Mouse 
Mouth 

To move (trans.) 
To move (7¢trans.) 
Much 

So much 


Yidghah. 


zaban. 
khudiyah. 
kAlub. 
puntk, 
wiksah. 
l4krah. 
pishchen. 


aroonwoh. 
mooafik. 
parshik. 
kestah. 
jiger. 

van. 
wussa. 
gibuvdah. 
post. 


chimitkeryoh. 
kerah, 

ner. 

merer. 
joow4n. 

zor. 
maiy4ghoh. 
walkh kerah. 
walkh. 
muvdah. 
ghish. 
d&rooi. 
kdrboozé. 


mishen. 


kshowoh barAber. 


kshird. 
khirwoh. 
vid4ghdah. 
moghoh. 
moogh. 
ziaté. 
sdher. 
ninoh. 
péfer. 
perkh. 
pookhor. 
moojivdah. 
mooghdah. 
jaban. 
harooni. 


clxiii 


clxiv 


Yidghah. 
This much yendah. 
Mulberry meretch. 
Muscle bizgah ; ilfrah. 
Music doomdmdghah. 
Naked shilokh. 
Nail (finger) andkna, 
Name ndim. 
Near .. nadsdik. 
Neck .. shilleh. 
Never »»» héch kiloh nah. 
New .. Dooé. 
Night kshowoh. 
No nah. 
Nobody kidichi, acc. vokohchi. 
Noise hdwAz. 
Nose fiskoh, 
Not chi. 
Nothing héch kich. 
Now wuss, 
Of ¢ 
Old .. Zor; telt. 
On «» mAal; skoh. 
Only fukut. 
Open kishddah. 
To open wiyetah. 
Oppression zilm. 
To order hikim kerah, 
Out dokichoh. 
Path padoh. 
Pain lorova. 
Partridge jorjoh. 
Pear kyoghoh. 
Perhaps fyah. 
Pigeon ko-woo. 
To place ustaiyah, 
Plain ves pistoh, 
Play .- khudi. 
To play (a game) khudiyah. 
Pleased khish. 
To be pleased ferioh shooah. 
Plough sporoh. 
To plough sporoh kerah. 
Point sor. 
Poor gharib. 
To praise shah bdsh kerah. 
To prepare téyar kerah. 
Pride takdboori. 
Promise wAdoh. 


clxv 


Yidghah. 


EY 


To promise 


Proud ; ; , 


To pull 


Queen 
Quick 


Rain 

Ram 

To read 
Ready 

To receive 
To recognize 
Red 

To remain 
Remainin 
To remember 
To return 
Rice 

Rich 

Ring 
Ringlets 
Ripe 

River 

Road 


Rock io 


Roof 
Rope 
Rotten 
Round 
To run 


Saddle 
Sand 

To search 
To see 
Seed 

Self 

To sell 

To send 

To separate 
Servant 
Shadow 
Shame 
Sharp 
Sheep (codlect.) 
Short 
Shoulder 
To show 
Shut 

Sick 


wAdoh kerdah. 
takAboor. 
kistchah. 


hunz4ghoh. 
jelt. 


novoh. 
pleshyeh. 
ishtah. 
téyar. 
priviah. 
wizidah. 
surkoh. 
oozaiyah. 
bish. 

yad kerah. 
ghostchah. 
shd4li. 
dowlutmund. 
pergishchoh. 
kajkah. 
pishai. 
ddriyow. 
pddoh. 
ustirgher. 
ischik. 
tunow. 
fshi. 
perwakin. 
ghdazdah. 


pulun. 
sigioh. 
t4ld4sh kerah. 
djtirah ; listchah. 
tooghim. 
koyah. 
peristah. 
khizdah. 
wettah. 
shudda. 
sdghoh. 
sherm. 
tirghoh. 
pleshyi. 
kookyoh. 
suvdoh. 
nishgn kerah. 
bot. 

lorova. 


elxvi 


On this side 

On that side 

Sigh ware 
Silent ae 
Silver ve) 
Sinew 

To sing 

Sister 

To sit 

Skin 

Sky 

Slave eee 
Sleep 

To sleep 

Slow 

Small 

Smoke 

Snake 

Sneeze 

To sneeze 

Snow 

Soft 

Some 

Somebody 

Son 38 
Sorry ns 
To sparkle ail 
Spoon 

To speak 

Spring 

To stand 

Star 

Stone 

Storm 

Straight 

Strength 

Strong 

Suitable 

Summer 

Sun 

Sweet 

Swift 

Sword 

Tail vee 
To take sue 
To take hold 

To take up . 
To teach ees 
To tell tee 
That ue 


Yidghah. 


moloh ; skékirah. 
oloh ; skimkirah., 
h4zé. 
khAmosh. 
ripéoh. 
righoh. 
fagikah. 
yikhoh. 
nidstah. 
kuruss. 
asminoh. 
hudda. 
loghat. 
loghddah. 
kdhl ; shim. 
rizah. 

lool. 

fj. 

khirfoi. 
khirfah. 
werfoh. 
molaim. 
kustah, 
kidi- ; acc. vokoh. 
pooser. 
kuffoh. 
J4pessah. 
kufchi. 

gup jiah. 
psidroh. 
yubah. 
sittareh. 
gher. 

toofAn. 
hoorzook. 
koowut. 
zool. 
mimasib. 
waroh. 
mira. 
kshint. 
ielt ; tind ; tz. 


kigor. 


lim. 
ghordah. 
futtah. 
borghah. 
wtksah. 
ishtah. 
woh, 


re 


clxvii 


Yidghah. 


ne 


That (rve/at.) was 
There wee 
Thick seve 
Thin oe 
Thirst sii 
Thirsty 

This 

Throat or 
To throw ron 
Thumb és 
Thunder 

Thus 

Tight 

Time 

To ise 
Toe ‘ise 
Together ae 
To-morrow = 
The day after to-morrow 
Tongue ae 
Tooth 

Towards 

Tree 

To try sh 
Trouble _ 


Ugly aa 
Uncle (father’s brother) 

Uncle (mother’s brother) 
Under eis 


Valley 
Vein 
Very 
Very well 
Village 
Vine 


Voice 


Wall non 
Walnut 
Water 

Weak an 
To weep si 
West (sunset) 

Wet 

What 

Wheat 

When (:nterrog.) 
Where (interrog.) 
White 


zoh. 
hooré. 
Jévs. 
tunk& ; délk. 
trishp. 
trishna. 
moh. 
ee 
ughddah. 
ndrungusht. 
tAnder. 
mulmin. 
troghoh. 
wakt. 
nd (prefixed). 
ogushtchoh. 
yoojé. 
yamoh. 
woyoo yamoh. 
zevir. 
Jud. 
kirah. 
drdkht. 
asmun kerah. 
mushd4két. 


budrooyi. 
bai. 
bai. 
shtdhan, 


durrah. 
rerik. 
jaban. 
hushé. 
A4moh. 
agidroh, 


ushtim., 


khaiyoh. 
oghoozoh. 
yowgh. 
sist. 
khshiyah. 
mdaghnb. 
khiust. 

koyi ; tsi; ches. 
ghddum. 
kuloh. 

koo ; kshoo. 


spt. 


The day before yesterday. 


Young 


clxviii Yidghah. 
Whip chintoh. 
Who (cnterrog.) kyum. 
Why chi. 
Widow sis } h 
Widower ‘*" swosoroh, 
Wife . ooloh. 
Wind . wooikh, 
Window . derbuchoh. 
Wine .. bdghmuz. 
Wing «» verzghoh. 
Winter . zemistAn. 
Wise ]Anawoh. 
Wish w= «Fal. 
With . 14; 1é (prefixed). 
Within « dekheh. 
Without .» dokichoh. 
Wolf .. wirgh. 
Woman ... jinkoh. 
Old woman .»  zorikoh. 
Wood skit. 
Wool pum. 
Work . hodrkun. 
Wound . zokhm. 
To write .- nooishah. 
Year x Sa neat, 
Yellow _ 
Yes 
Yesterday 


clxix 


a a, 


-— 
OO NI Aik w bW = 


_ 
—_ 


Le on oe 
BWNn 


Ashchor. 
no. 

luss. 
luss-yoo. 
luss-loh. 


luss-shiroi. 


luss-chir. 


luss-pansh. 
luss-ookshoh. 
luss-y4vdoh. 
luss-y4shchor. 
luss-no. 
wistoh. 
wistyoo. 
wist-oo-luss. 
loh wist. 

loh wist-oo-luss. 
shiroi wist. 
chir wist. 
shor. 


